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PREFACE. 



OUCH illustrious minds have ennobled the pen 
of history, that some apology may seem neces- 
sary, when it is assumed by an ordinary hand. 
My views, however, in attempting the present 
work, were as follows. It appeared desirable 
to survey the era of Constantine in its own 
appropriate light, and to examine the real origin 
of certain papal superstitions, whose antiquity^ 
has been so often upged against protestants, 
with no little triumph, and presumption. It 
was further conceived, that to investigate these 
subjects, upon scriptural and reasonable prin- 
ciples, would not prove unpleasant to a class of 

1 The sensible remarks of Rollin should be remembered : 
Bell. Lettr. Vol. i. p. 234. 1/>nd. Edit. 1804. 
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IV. PRfiFAOe. • 

readers, opposiog themselves itios^ jiustly t4^grik^ 
tificationsy even of an kiteUeetaal kind, whereby 
either morai or rdigious lectitade TUtotherirft 
of being e&iexigered cat rmned* ' 

An intnxluctary sketch is girenr of the pro- 
vinces both separately and collectively : the 
church is then represented amidst the fires: of 
the tenth perseoution : the military career and 
civil policy of her champion ocenpy the three 
sabsequent chapters : a sixth proceeds to detail 
the ecolesiMticai events of his re^pi : while the 
sevens describes the monttrtic system^ anid con^ 
eludes viridi the manners ami customs pmva)e<it 
during the fourth century. A vfider range is 
thus taken, than the mere chronok>gical period 
of about sixty-four years ; affid the whole nai^ 
rative occasionally extends, from the dethrones 
ment of heatiienism, to the errors of later ages. 

The author would acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to many writers in our own language, of 
whose able assistance he has 'frequently and 
fully availed himself. Yet he would beg per- 
mission to observe, that the originals, whether 
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deftvmtr^ (to fteodoilc and qdmbiwe ttnvivuftitts 
accounts, with thtitfliiten(kiQb*ta^t^tts^aQdie(^ih' 
flraptai&e^ wfaicti the matter, i^ejptobdb :iil ^^s- 
libD, detnaiKb. The resiilt is isgkw niB^eetltiUy 
miboukted to- the candour of wi indbilgent pMih. 
txil .bare adopted the sentimeots qf FabtioMte 
f^f others, as to considering ConstaiMdiiel the 
(first christian emperor. The titf e, at lepst, he 
dfiserved,' and it has therefore bMn cbnferrM 
iji|tie^htt3[) in the emning vohime. I vto^Ut also 
1btif» the liberty of maitioning, that a dissertatibn 
^pM the litefati»re of the fourth century, toge- 
ttber yvitik some historical notices txinging dmih 
the state of Constantinople to our om^*^^, 
may fbrto a separate publication, should sufficietK 
ii^tefest be teoited on these subjects. i» ' 



8ec. 21—25. pp. 255—259 : and p. 260, for thf> reiD»rl»Me 
xyrfGrndny of Praxagoras to tiis gencrid character and fortunes. 

I - ' 
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DNDBB 



CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 



CHAPTER I. 

IHTRODUCTOBT 80BVST OF THE PROVINCES. — SOME NOTICE 
OF THE POLICY ADOPTED BT DIOCL£TIAN> WITH THE SYMP- 
TOMS OF DECLINE^ WHICH IT EXHIBITED. THE CHABAC- 

TEB8 OF THE FOUB PBINCE8, AND A DE8CBIPTI0N OF THE 
LAST TBI0MPH. 

XHE limits of the Roman empire, from the Chap. i. 
reign of Augustus to that of Caligula, were the The boon- 
Atlantic ocean on the west, and the Euphrates the empire 
on the east ; on the north the Danube and the 
Rhine ; and on the south the summits^ of Mount 

1 Strabo. Gepgr. lib. xrii. pp. 1] 80—1 196. Amstel. 1707. 
Even the Nasamones and the Psylli, with the Oaramantes^ 
Phazania, and the Regio Syrtica, were conquered by the Ro- 
mans, who seem however to haye abandoned snch useless pos- 
sessions, before the close of the fourth century. Sulpicius 
Severus observes, that Ck>nsistere ibi homines non alia ratio 

B 
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Z THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER 

Chap. I. Atlas, the cataracts of the Nile, and the deserts 
of Arabia. Under a succession of Ceesars, from 
Claudius to Domitian, three fourths of Britain 
were reduced into subjection ; and, by the wis- 
dom <^ the virtuous Agricola, a solid fortification 
was erected, between the two friths nearly 
bisecting Scotland, to restrain the fierce valour 
of the Caledonians.* This was the most per- 
manent extension of the empire during the three 
first centuries after the christian era : for though 
Trajan appeared to have added the vast regions 
of Dacia, together with several oriental provinces, 
yet hordes of hardy savages in the wildernesses 
beyond the Danube, on the one hand, and the 
prowess of Persia, on the other, made even the 
nominal tenure of these countries sufficiently 
uncertain. But, toMrards the close of the third 
century, an arduous war between Narses and 
Galerius terminated in the complete triumph 

facit, qaam qnod omnes tributo liberi sunt. Dial. I. de virtat. 
Monach. Orient, cap. 2. p. 498. Var. Edit. A progressive 
history of these countries will be obtained, by comparing the 
above, with Herodot. Enterp. cap. 32 — 92. Melpom. cap. 
169—177. Hin. Nat Hist lib. v. cap. 1—4. pp. 91—95. 
Fran. 1599 : to which may be added Philostratas de vit ApoU. 
Tyan. lib. vi. cap. 25. p. 265. Olear. Edit; besides similar 
statements, in the minor Geographers, and other authors. 

> See the able account of the Romans in Britain by Camden, 
▼d. 1. pp. 27—66. London, 1789. 
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CONSTAlfTfKFE THE GREAT. 3 

of Ae latter, who, after a decisive battle,* dis- chap. i. 
persed the forces, attacked the camp, and carried ^"^^^^^ 
off as piisoners the wives, sisters, and children 
of his enemy. The Persian monarch was also 
severely wounded ; and having taken shelter in 
the remotest recesses of his kmgdom, he submis- 
sively sued for peace> which was granted him by 
a treaty securing to the imperial sceptre Meso- 
potamia, and Armenia, with five adjacent terri- 
tories beyond the Tigris. The limits of Armenia 
were moreover extended ; and the king of Iberia 
was to receive his crown from the hands of the 
Roman emperor.* 

These boundaries comprehended the whole The com- 
circuit of the Mediterranean, with its populous thev incin- 
coasts and numerous islands, the swarthy inha- 
bitants of Mauritania, Numidia, Lybia, and 

s Entropios. Hist. Rom. Breriar. lib. ix. cap. 25. pp. 471 — 
472. In Armenia Major e ipse imperator cam dnobus equiti- 
bos exploravit hostes, et cum viginti quinque millibns militnm 
snperveniens castris hostilibus, subito innnmera Persanim 
agmina adgressns ad internecionem cecidit. Brev. Sext. Ruf. 
imp. XXV. in calc. Entrop. pp. 745 — 746, Var. Edit The copies 
of Sylburgius, and others^ vary as to the numbers, which com- 
posed the army of Galerius. 

4 Breviar. Sext. Ruf. cap. xiv. p. 724. Excerpt, de legat. 
vii. Dexip. pp. 18 — 19: Pet. Patric. p. 21 : in the first tome 
of the Byzantine Corpus. Venet. 1729 ; wherein the particu- 
lars of this famous treaty are fully detailed. It was concluded 
just about the beginning of the fourth century. 
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4 . THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER 

Chap. I. Egypt, the once mighty kingdoms of Syria and 
""^^"^ Asia Minor, the fertile provinces of the lesser 
Scythia, Thrace, Moesia, Macedonia, the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and lUyricum, the climates of Italy, 
and Spain, with the strength of Gaul, and 
Britain. Probably, upon a very moderate c?d- 
culation, twelve thousand myriads of the human 
race acknowledged the domination of Rome.^ 
An internal trade was circulating through 
innumerable markets; from the principal sea- 
ports, an immense revenue arose in various 
forms of impost ; while Alexandria poured into 
the imperial coflfers the wealth of Ceylon^ and 
India. More than one hundred provincial ca:pi- 
tals presented an aspect of opulence, in their 
theatres, or other public buildings, of which some 

^ This, and similar subjects, are ingeniously handled by 
Lipsius de Magnit Roman, lib. 1. cap. 7. pp. 687 — 691, 8vo« 
Edit. Vesal. 1675 : while respecting what follows in the text, 
the whole of the second book of the same work may be perused, 
although lai^ allowances must be made for the warmth of it 
vivid imagination. The myriad, as a numeral expressing ten 
thousand, will be often adopted in the course of our history. 

^ Ceylon was discovered by the Romans during the reign of 
Claudius ; and the curious reader will find some interesting 
matter in the account of Taprobana by Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 
1012—1013: lib. ii. pp. 180—192. Jul. Solin. Polyhist cap. 
54. p. 1 18. Junt Edit. 1519. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 2. 
p. 143 : or in Bochart. Canaan, lib. i. cap. 46. pp. 768—775. 
4tD. edit Pran. 1674 ; besides many other writers. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 5 

have survived to attest, in later, times, the splen- chap. i. 
did genius of antiquity J But Rome, the mis- ^"^^^^^ 
tress of the world, was eminently superior to all.® 
From her forum, were directed convenient roads 
to the most distant frontiers, with posts at pro- 
per intervals, which conveyed, to their metro- 
politan centre, the riches and the intelligence of 
the empire. Her walls and suburbs embraced 
the palaces of the senators, and the monuments 
of the Caesars. Ten or eleven^ aqueducts, from 

^ Witness the amphitheatres, and ruins^ at Nismes and 
Verona, to say nothiog of several places, in the sonth of Italy, 
ud elsewhere. 

" PUn. Nat. Hist lib. xxxvi. cap. 15 : anda general reference 
nay be given to the Roman antiquities of Lipsins, the mag- 
■ifitieot volnmes of Montfancon, or the numerous treatises com- 
pOed by Graevins 3 more especially those in the third and 
iburth folios of his Thesaurus. Salleugre has been equally 
hborious : see in his first Tom. Ant. Rom. the vii Dissert. 
M Minntol. col. 10—170, lib. v. Luc. Faun. col. 190—306, 
Unrent. Joubert. de Bain. Rom. col. 373 — 386, Aid. Manutius 
de Aquis Rom. col. 785 — 794, and Servil. de Mirand. Antiq. 
cd. 1161— 1164. 

• Frontinus on the aqueducts is well known ; but with re- 
gard to the precise number of these great works, authors much 
&kr. There were nine, when Nerva reigued. Victor men- 
&ms eleven, as existing in the time of Valentinian, and the 
anonymous topographer, who lived under Honorius, though he 
speaks of fifteen, in his summary of the public buildings of 
Borne, yet only enumerates ten, in the particular description 
of each region. Descript. Urb. Rom. apud Imp. Occident. 
Notit. cum notis Pancirol. ad calcem. p. 23. Lugd. 1609. 
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6 THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER 

Chap. I. thirteen to thirty, or even sixty, miles in length, 
"^"^^ discharged as many rivers into the heart of the 
city ; and the noblest purposes, both of beanty 
and usefulness, were subserved by such an abun- 
dance of water. Perhaps it is only at the baths 
of Caracalla and Diocletian, or on the stupendous 
vn-eck of the Coliseum, that any adequate idea 
can be conceived of the magnificent, but luxurious 
ages, which produced these prodigies of archi- 
tecture. The columns of Trajan and Aurelius, 
the arches of Titus or Severus, with the mys- 
terious obelisks of Egypt, indulged the vanity of 
the multitude, and recorded the achievements of 
emperors. Temples, porticos, gardens, foun- 
tains, and statues, adorned the streets, or over- 
shadowed the waves of the Tiber. Ambassadors 
arrived from every people and tribe, to conciliate 
the power, or implore the influence of the Roman 
name : and, while gazing in admiration on the 
wonders of the metropolis, they perhaps seldom 
observed those symptoms of decay, which finally 
dismembered its government. Before we pro- 
ceed to notice them, it may be proper to take a 
brief survey of the provinces, as they appeared 
at the be^ning of the fourth century. 

What, in modern days, has been considered 

Fabridus poortrays the extraordinary soale^ on wkicfa the Tast 
metropolis of the world was supplied with water. Ant. Rom. 
pp. 302—305. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 7 

the kingdom of France, was first distributed into Chap. i. 
four, and afterwards into seventeen departments, 
extending from the lake of Geneva to the Rhine, 
having that river on the north and east, the gulf 
of Lyons and the Pyrenees on the south, with 
the British channel, and the bay of Biscay, on the 
north-west and west. The Gauls were a war- 
like/® and numerous people, who overspread the 
greatest part of Europe, until various reverses of 
fortune confined them within narrower limits. 
The number of their tribes amounted to several 
hundred, and, about the christian era, they could 
enumerate above a thousand cities inhabited by 
their different communities. Julius Caesar is 
said to have taken eight hundred of these larger 
towns, and to have encountered in his transalpine 

10 Compare the earlier statements of Cicero, Caesar, Pliny, 
Strabo, and others, with the later testimony of Ammianus 
Marcellinns : ad militandum omnis setas aptissima, et pari 
pectoris robore senex ad prodnctom dicitur et adnltie, gela 
dnratis artubns, et labore adsidoo, multa contemptums et for* 
midanda; nee eomm aliqnando quisquam, ut in Italia, monns 
Martium pertimescens, pollicem sibi prsBcidit, quos jocaliter 
Marcos appellant, lib. xv. cap. 12. p. 1 15. Lugd. 1693. Two 
provinces, composing the frontier of the Rhine, from Basil to 
Leyden, were called the Upper and the Lower Germany : see 
the Notitia and Antonin. Itiner. pp* 368 — 376. Wesseling ; 
but 2^imas, by mistake, extends this name even to the capital 
of Celtic Gaul, tv rw Wapania FipfAayiaf it avrri woXiyyf* lib. 
ui. p. 152. Oxon. 1679. 
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8 TH£ ROMAN EMPIilE UND£R 

Chap. I. expeditions four millioiMS of mm^ one million of 
whom fell a sacrifice to the sword, while another 
became the captives of the conqueron^^ Under 
his successors, to the reign of Aurelian, many a 
revolt of such valiant naticms shook all Italy, as 
of old, with alarm ;^^ many an aspiring pretender 
to the purple relied upon the firmness of the 
Gallic legions ; until an effusion of blood, and 
waste of strength, contributed to undermine their 
power, or diminish the vigour of their discipline. 
When columns of barbarians pressed upoa the 
frontier, it was then too often discovered, thai; 
with their liberty" they had lost the national 
courage, which under more auspicious circum- 
stances might have rendered them the bulwark 
of the empire. The extent of Paris^* was con- 

" Appian. Tom. 1. lib. iv. de Oall. p. 73. Lips. 1785. The 
evidence of this writer, taken in connexion with that of 
Diodonis Sicuhis^ goes to prove that, at one period^ the Gallic 
families amounted to a population of two hundred millions ! 
Biblioth. Hist. lib. v. cap. 25. Tom. 1. p. 349. Weasel. 1746. 

IS Cicero de provin. Consular. Oper. Tom. vu cap. 14. pp. 
117—118. Pferis, Olivet. Edit. 4to. 1740. SaDust justly ob- 
serves that, cum Gallis pro salate, non pro gloria certari : see 
the whole passage in fin. Bell. Jugartk p. 137. Elzevir, 1634» 

i< AmissA virtute pariter ac libertate. Tacit. Agricol. cap. xi. 

14 Ptolemy and Strabo have termed the present French me- 
tropolis napifntty AwcoroKia, or simply A&KoroKia, The Celts 
called it Liutecia ; Julian. Misopogon. p. 340. Spanheim Edit. 
1 69G. The city much increased during the fourth century, and 
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GONSTAKTTKE THE GREAT. 9 

fined for some time to eoi island of the Seine ; chap. i. 
and the cities of Aries, Autun, Besani^on, Bour- ^"^^^^^ 
deaux, Lyons, Marshes, Narbonne, Nice, 
Nismes, Treves, Thoniouse, and Vfenne, expe- 
rienced the desolating disasters of internal com* 
motion, or foreign invasion. The Alemanni, at 
the close of the third century, had ravaged nearly 
the whole country : but Constantius, the father 
of Oonstantine, after incurring the most immi^ 
nent peril, defeated them before Langres, and 
left upon the field of battle sixty thousand of the 
encmy.^ His second victory at Vindonissa or 

before the death of Julian, had spread itself by the bridges 
wjiich. he mentioDS, erer both banks of the river. There is an 
ingenioas dissertation on this subject by Adrian Valesins, partly 
cited on Ammian. MarceUin. lib. xx. cap. 4. p. 262. As a 
contrast to the growling prosperity of Paris, Besangon, once so 
flonrishing, was in ruins, by the time that the cousin of Con- 
sUmtias was sovereign of Oaul. Epist. Julian, ad Maxim, 
xxxviii* p. 414. 

1^ Such is the account of Eutropius. Brev. Hist. Rom. lib. ix. 
capw 23. pp. 467—468, supported by Jerom, Orosius, and 
Zonaras : compare Joe. Scaliger^ Animad. in Chron. Euseb. 
p. 244. AmsteL 1658, and Zonar. AnnaL i^ud Byzant. Corp. 
Tom. X. Mb. xii. cap. 3 1. pp. 483—^84. These writers all agree 
as to the numbers slain, and seem borne out by the strong ex- 
pressions of Eumenius, Paneg. Vet. vi. cap. 4 — 6. pp. 357 — 
363. Amtz. Edit; which however, according to Scaliger, are not 
sufficiently unequivocal. This great scholar, with some others, 
prefers the testimony of Eusebius, who mentions a victory of 
Constantius over the barbarians, in which he destroyed only 
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10 THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER 

Chap. I. Windisch, a village in the canton of Beme» 
^^"^""^ achieved thdr temporary subjection. 
Spain The provinces of Spain, which included Por- 

tugal, were bounded by the Pyrenees/^ the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlantic ; and the three 
unequal territories of Bcetica, Lusitania, and 
Tarraconensis, were more fairly subdivided into 
five, during the fourth century. These regions, 
presenting a geographical square of six hundred 
miles, had been always celebrated for the salu^ 
brity of their climate, the fertility of their soil, 
and the vigorous longevity of their inhabitants. 

c^oiCi^cXiif; six thousand, mstead of sixty thousand. Yet it 
may be observed, with becoming submission, that either the 
Greek text is manifestly corrupt, or else the chronicle refers to 
some other achievement ; for the nation here said to have been 
defeated, is caOed the Alani, and not the Akmanni. Chron. 
Can. Easeb. p. 224. Tanaquil Faber teUs us, that he remem- 
bers seeing, at Langres, an arch without its inscription, re- 
ported to have been raised, as a commemoration of the slaugh* 
ter of the AlemannL They gave their name to that country, 
still denominated, by the French, Alemagne. See Claudian. de 
iv. Consul. Honor, ver. 449. 

1^ These mountams are supposed to betray their origin, or 
at least their mythological character, in their appellation : and 
the tradition, of a fire having onoe involved them for many 
days, is mentioned by Aristotle, Posidonius, Strabo, and Dio- 
dorus, who thence derives the name of the entire ridge : ra 
fup opii dca ro mffifitfiffKos cXifdi}Kat TIvpifKaia. Biblioth. 
Hist Tom. i. lib. v. cap. 35. p. 358. Strabo. lib. iii. pp. 216 — 
2 1 8. Aristot de Mirab. Auscult Tom. ii. p. 724. Paris, 1 654. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 11 

For many ages, the gold, silver,*^ and other chap. i. 
metals, with which they abounded, were irre- ""^^""^^ 
sistible objects of attraction. The banks of the 
Tagus, the mountains of Gallicia, with many va- 
luable mines, became the property of foreigners ; 
and Scipio,^ or his succeeding praetors exported, 
in only nine years, to the metropolis of the world, 
one hundred and twenty-nine thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-two pounds weight of silver, about 
four thousand one hundred pounds weight of 
gold, besides an immense quantity of coin and 
miscellaneous treasure/^ At New Carthage, 
forty thousand hands were constantly employed, 
and twenty-five thousand drachms of silver daily 
obtained.^ Yet so far from exhaustion being 
the consequence, enough remained to support 
numerous armies and colonies, to build cities, 

17 Liprios de Magnit Roman, lib. iL cap. 5. pp. 706 — 707. 
PliD. Nat. Hist lib. xxxiii. cap. 6. p. 796. 

1^ The progress of luxury at Rome, arising, amongst other 
causes, from an influx of the precious metals, is accurately 
marked by Fliny in his Nat. Hist lib. xxxiii. cap. 10. p. 801. 

19 Ab. Urb. Coodit. 547—556. Ht. livius. Tom. ii. lib. 
xxriii. cap. 38. p. 504 j Tom. iii. lib. xxxi. cap. 20. p. 21 5 and 
lib. xxxiii. cap. 27. p. 126. If the period of spoliation be 
carried two years further, the amount is vastly increased 5 
lib. xxxiv.cap. 10. p. 160. Paris, Delp. £dit 1679. 

^ Polyb. xxnii. cap. 4. Strabo. lib. BL p. 220 5 and passim 
throughout the third book of his interestiDg Geography. 
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ohap. I. castles, palaces, and seminaries for learning, and 
to erect magnificent temples, which all contri- 
buted to conceal the disgrace of subjugation, 
from a people, who thus preferred the yoke of the 
Romans, to the rudeness of their former freedom, 
or the oppression of their African tyrants. But 
an augmentation of such splendid, although du- 
bious advantages, only rendered them a more 
alluring spoil, and a less dangerous prey, to the 
hordes of savages, which alternately deluged 
their country. The reign of Gallienus was dis- 
graced, by a dreadful irruption of the Franks 
into Spain, who committed everywhere the most 
horrible crimes, attacked, plundered, and nearly 
destroyed Tarragona,*^ which throughout the 
fourth century bore the lamentable marks of 
what it had suffered, from these merciless bar- 
barians. 

Britain The acquisition of Britain has been already 
mentioned, and successive sovereigns, from 
Adrian to the fortunate but cruel Severus, either 
strengthened the wall of Agricola, or were con- 
tented to erect a new one between Solway frith 

31 Eutropius Breviar. Hist. Rom. lib. ix. cap. 8. p. 433. Sext. 
Aard. Victor, cap. 33. p. 400. Arntz. Edit Eutropius calls 
these barbarians Germans, under which title were sometimes 
included the Franks, the Catti, the Burgundioues, and some 
others. 
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and the mouth of the Tyne.^ The Britons were chap. i. 
stiU brave, although overpowered for a time by ^"^^""^^^ 
the superior discipline of the Romans^ who made 
their dominion the more tolerable, by the liberal 
arts and sciences, which came to be so generally 
introduced. The painted disciple of the druids 
exchanged his liberty for the social manners of a 
comparatively enlightened conqueror : while the 
constant incursions of the Caledonians, from the 
north, and the stormy element, which environed 
his shores, prevented the blessings of civilization 
from degenerating into licentious luxury.*^ The 
silvan villages of Caractacus were in the lapse of 
a few generations adorned with stately fabrics 

22 Itiner. Sq)tentrioo. cap. v. — ^x. pp.46 — 93. Lond. 1726. 
The province^ between the walls of Agricola and Severus, was 
called Valentia in the coarse of the fourth century. It was fre« 
qnently taken and retaken by the Caledonians and Romans. 
Lollias Urbicns, in the third year of Antoninus Pius, subdued 
the Brigantes, and built a new fortification, between Brimenium 
(now Brampton in Cumberland) and the river Esk, as Camden 
and Brietius conjecture. Anc. Univer. Hist. voL xviii. book iv. 
chap. 13. pp. 673 — 676 — 707. Bat see above all, the learned 
Disquisition in Append, ad Vener. Bsedam. Num. y. pp. 663 
—674. Cant. 1722. 

23 Yet the artifices of Agrippa, with Ihe philosophical pene- 
tration of his biographer, must not be forgotten : idque apud 
imperitos humanitas vocabatur, quam pars servitutis esset. 
Tacit d^ vit. Agricol. cap. xxl 
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Chap, f . not unworthy the residence of emperors ; and 
^^"^^"^ London,^ on the banks of the Thames, was rising 
into an opulent capital. The clearance of path- 
less forests, the drainage of niunerous marshes, 
and the solid construction of roads, bridges, and 
fortifications, had improved the whole face of 
afiairs: but, at the same time, every political 
convulsion tended to loosen their connexion 
with the rest of the empire, which was annu^ 
ally declining in vigour and resources. Under 
the fleeting administrations of the Thirty Ty- 

^ It was founded about the time of Claudius $ and under 
Nero, is described by Tacitus, as Copift n^otiatorum et com* 
meatuum maxime celebre. Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 33. Britain 
is painted, in glowing colours, by the panegyrists ; Tanto laeta 
munere pastionum, tot metallorum flnens rivis, tot vegtigalibus 
qusestuosa, tot accincta portubus, tanto immensa circuitu. Paneg. 
Vet. iv. pp. 273 — 274 ) which may be compared with the 
less attractive picture of Strabo, lib. iv. pp. 306 — 307. The 
island produced com, cattle, hides, hunting dogs, iron, tin, 
gold, silver, and even pearls, although these last were of a very 
inferior kind : Tacit. AgricoL cap. xii. Plin. Nat. Hist lib. ix. 
cap. 35. pp. 221 — 223. Yet such trifles are said to have 
tempted Caesar to the country : Britanniam petisse spe mar- 
garitarum, quarum amplitudinem conferentem interdum 8u& 
manu exegisse pondus. Suetonius in vit. Jul. Caesar, cap. 47. 
p. 24. Wetstein, 1697. The conqueror himself makes no al- 
lusion to them. Cicero affirms that none of the predous 
metals were to be procured in Britain : Oper. Tom. vii. Epist. 
ad Famil. lib. vii. ad Trebat. Epist vii. p. 225 ; which only 
shews that they were not then discovered. 
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rants,^ a series of calamities afflicted the island, chap. i. 
until Aurelian, after assuming the purple, dis^ '^^"^*^ 
patched thither the father of the first christian em- 
peror, with sufficient forces, to re-establish the au* 
thority of the Romans, During the reign of Pro- 
bus, the whole Gallic prefecture was seized by 
Bonosus,^ the son of a school-master, descended 
from a Spanish family, but bom in Britain ; and 
repeated engagements ensued, before either the 
prowess of Victorinus the Moor, or the rashness 
of his own despair, put an end to his existence, 
Probus is affirmed to have permitted the Gauls, 
Spaniards, and Britons, to cultivate the vine,*'^ 

as As the nineteen nsnrpers were absurdly called, who started 
np daring the reign of Gallienos. It was the fancy of the 
Angnstan writers, and more particularly of Trebellios Pollio, 
which first compared them with the more celebrated oppressors 
of Athens, although Dot the slightest analogy exists even in 
their number. Tillemonte Hist, des Emper. Tom. iii. p. 521. 
Paris, 1723. Trebell. Poll, apud Aug. Script in Trigint Tyran. 
Tom. iL pp. 253^ 258 : yet with the utmost labour, this in- 
difierent anthor can only make out twenty-seven, and he there- 
fore adds two female tyrants, with a traitor named Valens, who 
lived or died in the time of the Decii. 

^ Vopiscus apud Aug. Script Tom. ii. p« 761. Lug. Bat 
1671. 2^mus. lib. i. p. 60. 

^ AnreL Victor, cap.xxxvii. p. 414. Eutropius. lib. ix. cap. 
17. pp. 451— -452. Vopiscus in vit Prob. p. 671. Paneg. 
Veter. vii. Enmen. Grat. Act cap. 6. p. 437. The vineyards 
of France however seem to have been in a sad state, nntil Con- 
stantius and Constantino restored peace to that country. 
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Chap, l in their respective countries, and the same em- 
^'^'^^ pe»or, chiving jciaptured many Vandals • and Bur- 
gundiansy on the borders of the Rhine, trans- 
ported several bodies of them into England.^ 
However neither the pursuits of agriculture, nor 
the presence of these barbarous emig^rants, con- 
tributed to its pacification, as a new competitor 
for dominion arose in the person of the celebrated 
Carausius.^ For seven years he defied the 

^ Zosimus. lib. i. p. 62. Paneg Vet. iv. Eamen. cap i. 
p. 243, with the citations, from Pontanus and Wagenaar, aUn- 
ded to in the notes, and which may be compared with cap. viii. 
pp. 265—270. 

^ Aurel. Victor, cap. xxxix. p. 426. Eutropins. lib. ix. cap. 
22. pp. 4 64 — 4 67. The medallic history of this Menapian is 
briefly illustrated by Patinns, in his Imper. Rom. Numism. p. 
355, and more folly by Stakely, in two qoarto volomes — 1757- 
1759. See also the history of Rome by Cooke, toI. ii. p. 454. 
Patinns calls Caransins an Irbhman : but we may here observe, 
that the fair fame of Ireland commenced not in the fonrth 
centnry. Its inhabitants were the vilest cannibals, living in 
the most disgustful lewdness. Hieron. Oper. Tom. ii. adv. 
Jovin. lib. ii. p. 75. Basil 1526 ; or in the more splendid Bene- 
dictine edition of Paris 1693 — 1706, Tom iv. col. 201 ; which 
may be compared with Epist. 82. ad Ocean, part. ii. col. 648. 
Erasmus and Marianus both read Scotos, for A^cottos, or 
AttScotos, or AtiGOttos, and, as it would seem, ooatnury to the 
best nuiuscripts : yet ^ hd is deer, that Ireland was in a 
lamentable state of barbarism. Tacitus, at an earlier period, 
had informed the Romans with how little trouble the whole 
island might be conquered. Agricol. cap. Z3dv. 
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.united efforts of Diocletian and Maximian. Chap. i. 
Maintaining his elevation, by native talent and 
the Tttldot of fris followers, the emperors treated 
with the hero, whom they were unable ]to cir- 
cumvent or destroy. Yet the thrones of usurp- 
ers are transitory ; and even Carausius fell a 
victim to the minister whom he had mpst trusted. 
AUectus enjoyed the fruits of this perfidy, in 
succeeding, for three years, to the honours of his 
late master. But at length Constantius, and his 
prefect Asclepiodatus, setting out against him, 
the assassin was defeated and slain, and Britain, 
subdivided into four^ provinces, was reunited to 
the Roman empire. 

It has been often remarked, that thp limits of itaiy 
Italy seem to have been settled by nature her- 
self,'^ and that as in the instance of Spain, she 

^ It 18 certain there were only four British provinces, ander 
Constantine, as Gak and oihera have remarked -, the hfth being 
afterwards added, and denominated Valentia, in honour of the 
emperors, who reigned about the middle of the fourth century, 
when that part of Maxima Cassariensis, lying between the walls 
of Agricola and Severus, was recovered by the Romans. Camden. 
ToL i. p. d6. Horsley. Britan. lib. i. cap. 5. pp. 71 — 73. London 
1732. 

31 Herodian. Hist. lib. ii. c^. 29. p. 136 : lib. yiii. cap. 2. 
p. 438. Basil. 1781. Julian. Imp. Orat ii. p. 72. Cicero.de 
Provin. Consular. Oper. Tom. vi. cap. 14. pp. 117 — 118. 
Mamert. Geoeth. Max. cap. 2. apnd Paneg. Voter, pp. 92—93. 

C 
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CHAP. I. has not only token tMte than ordinary 6srt, in 
^•^^^'^^^ supplying so hir a region with every thing neces- 
sary for the support and pleasures of life> hot 
also in separating it from all other countries by 
the strongest barriers. The Alps however had 
been seldom found impassable^^ even by the 
barbarianii, who were attracted, from the fnxoeh 
north, to the more fertile soil and delightful di^ 
mate of the south. Nor was this sdl ; smce the 
great enemies of Italy were frequently nourished 
in her own bosom. A repetition of civil com*^^ 
motions destroyed her cities,'' ravaged her fields^ 
and exhausted her resources, with rage tnor^ 
relentless than the arrarice of foreign invaders; 
Countries which, for five hundred years, had 
been almost exempted from personal taxes^ wbre 

tt Ntallafl profeeto terras codiim contingere, nee inexsupera-' 
biki hoaiaao generi eeee ; as Hsnmbsl aesired Us^ldteriiig 
soMiers, idiea the Alps were before them. Tit. Lit. Tom. iL 
lib. xxi. cap. 80. p. 36, with the eight foUowing chaptens, which 
may be compared with Amm* Marcell. lib. xv. cap. 10. pp. 
107—109. 

^ The nvmber of cities in andent Italy amoimted to one 
fhoosand <me hundred and ninety-seven. 2Elian. Var. Hl^t 
lib. ix. cap. 19. See also PHny m his Nat Hist. lib. iii. cap. 5. 
pp. 52—59, and tap. 12—18. pp. 63-^68 : or Virgfl. Georgic. 
\\\ Ter. 135-^176. And yet before the eighth century, large 
districts of this delightfal country were overgrown with fbrests, 
or absorbed in bogs and mnrshes. 
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d€X)med m the ibiHthi ceoAuiy to g^^oan under chap.i. 
intoleraBle exftctionk. ; Freah ki^ """^^"^^ 

asMl inftreteii^fly oppiiesiiTe iraposts^ w^re drained 
fWxn ;ihe deserted towas^.ori^ere laid without 
Aeraor^ though vfiih accumulating weighty upon 
the-indusjtrijF of the agrio^fdturbt, and iba^ labours 
oClbemcichanic. Scarcely ims a iimgle usurper 
sui^pneased, when new ones started- up in faia 
st^ead : and aa Ihe.emperora retuttd/to Nicomedia; 
Or iConataaitinoide^ the capitsd of tiie iworld .be« 
hdd/vrith indignation her riches and her glory 
defwrtingj her privil^s fwgotten or .despdsed; 
and.herwallafi insulted by foreign, mercenaries^ 
who subdued her will to tiaie commands of some 
distant ma3ter. 

The fertile island of Sicily, from the period of sidiy Md 
the punic wars, had generally followed the for- 
twxes of its ad j aj cen t c(mtinent ; and the sultry 
territories of the fietUen rivals of Rome soon pre- 
sented a similar example. The voj^e, from 
the Lilybsean promontory,^ to the mouth of the 

.,?« HiiiLnaMa.de BeU.Africaii.Eb.l$35. p. 420. Stnbo 
obfqre^, tiiaft the distaiioe^ £N>ia tkence to Carthage^ 'W«t Itm 
than two/hsndred miles, alx>iit fifteen Jbmdced stadia.^ Gaogt. 
lij^4ri.|i« 409. iib. xm. p. 1 190* Fliny atatos it, in cue placet 
aaone honored and ei^^y miks i aiM^ in anodn*, dttsg from 
Cfoew a* only one bundred and tUrty'-five. : ISat Uiat. lik iii 
cap. 8. p. 60. lib. vii. cap. 21. p. 162.^ Pliitaieb.caUa U 
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Chap. I. Bagradas, was short and easy. Julius Csesar, 
in less than half a century, bef(»re the christian 
era, had added the Mauritanian and Numidian 
kingdoms to the vast Roman provinces of Africa, 
which continued for some ages to extend from 
the western coast of Tingitania, to Barca, Cyrene, 
and Damis.^ This narrow line of country was 
about sixteen hundred miles in length, while it 
varied from forty to ninety in breadth^ being 
bounded on the south by the sandy deserts (ji 
Sahara. Carthage had arisen from her ruins, 
under the auspices of the triiunphant dictator, 
and sharing in the architectural munificence of 

rifupac KOI rvKToc aTtxovtray ^pofwv, the passage but of a day 
and night The ancients fabled that Lyncens, from Sicily, could 
count the ships lying in the harbour of Carthage : see besides 
the authors here quoted, ^ian. Var. Hist. lib. xi. cap. 13. 
Nazar. Paneg. ix. pp. 567 — 568. Valer. Maxim, lib. i. cap. tiIL 
sec. 14. p. 113. Torren. 1726. 

^ Ptolemy has sometimes written this name Dardanis ; 
Geogr. lib. iv. cap. 4. p. 114. Elz. Fol. 1618 : in which he has 
been followed by Synesius, in Epist 67. ad Theoph. Alexandr ; 
and by the acts of the council at Ephesus, ubi Daniel qoidam 
memoratur episcopus Dardaneos, et Dardani® Lybise^ et Dar- 
danomm } sed yera scripture est Dameos. Valesius ad Amm. 
MarcelL lib. xxii. cap. 16. p. 371. Yet Dardanis, with aU 
deference to the learned annotator, might perhaps have been 
the roost ancient appellation of the place, denoting its Indian 
or Dardanian origin : see the scholium of Eostathius on Dionys. 
Periegetv. 1138. 
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Kocletian,'^ from three to four hundred cities Chap. i. 
acknowledged her for their metroj)olis. Towards 
the close of the third century, they had been 
greatly oppressed by the Quinquegentiani, or 
the five nations, who formed a league against the 
Romans ; but Maximian vindicated the majesty 
of the empire, and dispersed this formidable con- 
federacy in a decisive battle. The same em- 
peror also reduced JuUanus, who had usurped 
the purple in Italy, and thence escaped to Africa, 
where his own weapon, on a funeral pile, ter- 
minated his life and reign.^ These political 
agitations proved detrimental to the prosperity 
of the inhabitants : and for five succeeding years, 
they were still ftirther annoyed by the reckless 
rebellions of the Moors. To quell their growing 
turbulence, the colleague of Diocletian undertook 
another expedition, in which he successfrilly be- 
sieged their castles, scoured the mountainous 
defiles where they had taken refuge, and obliging 
them to surrender at discretion, their troops were 
transferred, by thousand^^ into other parts of his 
dominions.^ Under such circumstances, were 

3t AureL Victor, de Caesar, cap. xxxix. p. 427. 

^ Jaliaiiiis acto per costas pugione in ignem se abjedt. 
Victor. Epitom. p. 564. 

» Paaeg. Vet. iiL p. 228. Eumen. iv. cap. 5. p. 251. In- 
cert. Paneg. v. cap. 8. pp. 328—329. 
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Chat, I. the mbst southern teiritdrieli of thtewe$tehi em- 
^"^■^"^^ pire,^ at th^ time immediately precfeding the age 

. of Constantme. 
iiiyriaii The northern limits "vrere tbe Rhine and the 
Danube^ whose sources rise within tinrty miles 
of each other. lUyricmn; as a geographical title, 
was gradually extended ft6ai Dalmatia to the 
shores of the Euxine ; and out of Rhobtia, Nttti- 
cum, Pannonia, McEsia,** Thrace, Macedonia, 
Achaia, or Thessaly, with its de]pendencies 'of 
Epirus, the bravest soldiers were enlisted fo^rthe 
legions appointed to defend this important boun- 
dary. Varying in their, soil and climate, these 
provinces, now divided between Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Turkey, are fertilised with nearly one 
hundred streams, of which fifty discharge their 

V Africa wu «iway9 ooMidered as bdoDging to the western 
empire ; kai, iti the opiiiioii of some, eten formed a part' of 
Europe : see Signer Ciaconi on Pomponius Mela ; or the 
Pharsal. Lncan. lib. ix. ter. 412-^13. The Qoinqn^gentiani 
were the inhabitants of the Pentapolis, aeoordiog to Timaqoil 
Faber, and Sealiger : AnSmad. in Bntrop. et in Easeb. Chron. 
p. 243. 

^ Zosimns, in describing Mosia^ carries tta extent /<irxp«c 
AifAH, Kai Poi&wiic, Kai fuyps Lofifip^ iroXfMC optCofu^ity. lib. 
!L p. 109 as compared with fib. L p. 39. Pliny aho mentions 
the Doberienses^ Nat Hist. 1%. ir. cap. 10. p. 77 : they were 
once a valiant people, and resisted sncceisfiilly the Persian 
arms. Herodot Terpsich. cap. xvi : and Polymn. cap. cxHL 
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tri^ut^ W^P^ H^ta tU^ P^pub^ acquping in ;^ chap. i. 
CQiH^^ frpia t^e c5Qi^i?swexrf theiT^yas and the ^""^^'^^ 
Save, tlie less ancient appellation pf the Is^er.** 
jPe|¥t.ye?ff»'^lap(g|ed,.4wrii^g t^^^ period we are 

^ ^fjifcnibijipf^ wi^i^t j^cmxe desolating incursioivof 
t^ Qus^i^ the Marcon^9^v and the Sarmatians, 
^hpi c]^a^t|U3g t}ie icfi> tixroug)u>ut «icoessive win- 
t/^ifi, on: in ^qouneF, vfafted.oy^r in barks made 
of bioUpir/;treeSj d^fscended '^ke locusts upon the 

I wedth of the cities, fupul the harvests of the hus- 
bandoien. The boimdles^ yril^ of Dapia had 
b^n oy^iruQ by th^ ambitic^i pf Trajan : but 
vfken barbfiri^ii courage had exp^ed the Roman 
colpnists^ the latter were settl^ under Aure- 
,Uan^ in a large tract, between Mcesta Prima and 

41 The Danube is properly the river of Noah, expressed 
. Oar:Naii^4uid Da^NimbEi, in jxot^ of vt^ich, He^gdjOtiis and 
: Valcpns FUiams may be eifeed. KTant Anal* Anc. Mythol. 

Vcil.'ii|. pp. 185—187. Octavo EdiU«n» 1807. 
r ' '^ Hence U yna n»ned by some Dacia Anreliana, and by 
,. olber9> the New Dpcia. Its oapital was Sardica, now Sofia. 

Lactant de Mort Periecnt. cap* ix. with the commentaries of 

Balnzins and Caper. Pars. ii. p. 22. pp. 148 — 149. Utrech. 
. . \6^* Fred. Spaaheim, Gec^r. Sac col. 119—125. Uyden. 
.- 1750. Notit. Imp. Orient. Pancirol. cap* 154. p. 105* The 
p.pnKitice of calling new settlemeatSj afifcer old ones, is natural, 

and d^erefere of great i^ttiqaity* Jndjues. chap. i. ver. 26. 
.. ^i^rpdol. B^lpom. cap. 204. Virg. iBneid. lib. iii. ver. 349 -, 

an^jib. V. vfir, 7^^ 
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Chap. I. Moesia Secunda, denominated Dacia! Mediter- 
""^^"^^ ranea and Dacia Ripensis. Following the cotn-se 
of the Ister, along the verge of both the Moesias, 
its sndden turn towards the north-east embraces 
a narrow region, from Tomi on the Black sea, 
which was called the Lesser Scythia.** The 
reign of Diocletian Mras signalized by his Goliiic 
victories among these countries, and by the long 
line of fortresses erected to conceal or repair the 
declining vigour of his arms. 
AsiaMinor Having thus rapidly surveyed the state of 
Europe and Africa, the reader may cross over 
into Asia, a name which designated that vast 
peninsula, between the Euxine and the Mediter- 
ranean, extending westward from Mount Taurus, 
or the river Halys, to the islands of the Egean, 
die Hellespont, and the Propontis. So cele- 
brated, in an earlier antiquity, it perhaps suffered 
more, during the third century, from Scythian 
inroads, than had been gained from the splendid 
profusion of the emperors,** who established their 
court in one of its capital cities. Under Vale- 



^ The ro irXayia riyc XicvBuic of Herodotas* Melpom. cap, 
49 — 99. Tomi was a coosiderablc place in.tbe fourth century. 
Sozprnen. lib. vi. cap, 21. p. 241. Readiog. 

^ Lactantius dc Mort Pcrsccut. cap. viL the latter part of it. 
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riaa and'CbUienus^ the Goths overran almost chap. i. 
the whole country, destroying every thing in their ""^^^^ 
progress; dcihiging the towns with blood, and 
carrying off an immaise number of captives. 
Three naval expeditions, from the neighbourhood 
of the Tiaurica Chersonesus, had displayed the 
valorur of t^e babrbarians, and the degeneracy of 
the Roaians. In the first, the Borani pursued 
their voyage to Pityue, which, after reiterated 
assaults was stormed, plundered, and ruined. 
Having made an imsuccessful attempt to pillage 
the wealthy temple of Diana, at the mouth of 
the Phasis, they besieged and took Trebizond, 

^ The reigDS of these two emperors might well have been 
deemed unfortunate. In the year A.D. 262, when various 
tribes of barbarians were ravaging the provinces, the sun was 
darken^ for several days together ; earthquakes were frequent 
and Host vident; they were attended with chips of thunder 
in the air, and subterranean agitations } while the ground in 
many places opened, and swallowed up multitudes^ with their 
habitations, and cattle. The sea rose to an unusual height, 
occasioning fearful inandations. Famines desolated the chief 
cities of the empire -, and the plague raged with such effect 
throughout Rome, Greece, and £^ypt, that for some time it 
swept off five thousand persons a day* See for a specimen of 
these disasters, Eusebius. Eccles. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 21 — 23. 
pp. 344 — 349. Reading. Zosimus has been my principal gnide 
as to the Gothic expeditions, lib. i. pp. 28 — 33. The Borani, 
Heruli, and many more, seem all to have been cognate tribes, 
probaUy of Cuthic origin. 
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cbatu L tki^treawfy of theadjac^it district, fr 

loaded wildi nohes, they returned, ta enjoy tibieir 
booty, and i»epare for another enterprise. The 
second was more dirastrous to the terrified sub- 
jects of the empire, than die fir$t, since Chal- 
oedoti was suddenly fallen upon by the invadei^, 
'and abandoned to its fate by a laiige body Of 
r^nlaf troops, who might with ease haYO defeated 
their assailants. From thence, the traitor Chry- 
sQgonus conducted them to a nobler reward^ and 
Nicomedia, Nice, Cius, Apamea, and Prusa, 
were all successively involved in the most de- 
structive calamities. The capture of Cyzicus 
was delayed, by the swdling of the river Rhjrn- 
dacus from the rains, so that the Goths, thus 
arrested in their march, retrc^aded towards T^ice 
and Nicomedia, deserted those cities after they 
had set them onfire, and (mce more embarked 
for the solitude of their native wildsw The Heruli 
undertook the third invasion, and descended, in 
five hundred small vessels, on Cyzicus, which 
now sunk before them. They then proceeded 
to ravage the shores and islands of Asia Minor. 
Ephesus, with her magnificent shrine, esteaooed 
the seveiith wonder of the world, expired in one 
fatal conflagration. The glory of Nicomedia was 
however restored by Diocletian, although at the 
expense of an impoverished people, exhausted 
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thitra^' their recent loeses^ and harroAsed^ muter chav* i. 
ra^mciouB go^^ors. The realms of Cfceraft and 
Jt6thridate$ ^were inctoded willtin the oriental 
provinces, and ^bMe of Asia com|M^hefiddd Cap- 
^[laddcia, Lyd>a» PontDS^ Phr^^a^ Bithynia, 
Myaia» Galatia, Paphlagonia^ Lycia^ Carya, 
Ionia, and Cilicia« But art and scieiice liad 
dedioed ; the geniuB of liberty «^y lingered 
vnong the liiMtnrian^ mountains ; and the rel^n, 
which had irradiated from the seven ehurches 

^ The Isauriaos had been formerly called Solymi vtm rwr 
iraXcu fuy 2oXv/uiir vvy Se Itravpvy ovofiaZofuviay, Theodoret 
Refig. Hist Oper. Tom. ilL p. 828. IWb> 1642 1 or a^ lem 
they aicteeded that p6Dple» among llie defilss of lifomil Taans, 
pun. N^t* Hist. Ul^. v» cap, 27. p. 105. Itj is rather r^mark- 
,i^bl^^ that Tacitnf has confounded these Solymi with the Jews : 
compare his Histor. lib. y. cap. 2, with Homer. Iliad, lib. vi. 
yer. liB4 — ^204. The tsaurians maintained their comparatiye 
independence mimy yeors^ nntil after the reign of ConstandiWy 
when tbey oftea d^ncraled into mere deapente banditti : 
FUksU lil>. xi. cap. 8. p. 542. Histor. Aiqpist. Script. 
, jTrigiiit Tyran. cap. 25. p. 324. Amm. Marcell. lib. xiy. 
tSiqp. 2. pp. 8 — 14, lib. xix. cap. 13. pp. 252-^53. lib. 
xxyii. cap. 9. pp. 540 — 541 : aUhongh it mnst not be forgot- 
tetr> tiiit/in the eighth- centmry/ they gave a dynasty of 
'ei MpM cw to Cooitaiitinopie, conmeioiag in tha perstm of 
1^ Ibe IpQBodast. Chrys^itom draws a dreadfiU pictni;sof 
tl^ Isaorians, isliis epistles^ to Innocent Ushop of Rome, and 
aeyeral other correspondents, written daring liis exile at Cn- 
cosns. Oper. Tom. iii. pp. 522 — 70S. passim. Bened. Edit. 
171^1738. 
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Chap. I. of the apocalypse, was lost in the corruptions of 
heresy and superstition. The regions of Colchis, 
the Albanian and Iberian defiles, betweai the 
Euxine and Caspian, with Armenia to the south 
of these kingdoms^ more or less acknowledged 
the dominion of the Romans, at the commence- 
m^it of the fourth century. 

Syria Syria Phoenicia and Palestine, distributed 

under Constantine into fifteen subdivisions, had 
in the preceding age been the theatre of those 
conflicts, between Aurelian and Zenobia, which 
tenninated in the overthrow of Palmyra. The 
capital of these provinces was Antioch, nobly 
situated on the Orontes, about twenty miles from 
the mouth of that river. This residence of mo- 
narchs, though besieged repeatedly by the Par- 
thians or Persians, burned by the jews, damaged 
by earthquakes,^^ and desolated by femine or 

^ The most terrible one was «bout the year A.D. 1 15> when 
crowds were killed, or woimded, a Roman consul perished, and 
Trajan, with his whole army, ran imminent risk of beings swal- 
lowed np in the catastrophe : the emperor however, haring 
only received a slight injury, escaped throng supernatural 
interference, if we can bdieve Dion Cassios the historian : 
^t^vyt fAtr dta ^vpiSo^, ec m otKiiftaro^ ty m i|v, wpoceX^proc 
awki fuiiopoi rivoc ri Ktu^ ap^wrcy, Aooording to the same 
writer, the earth roMed like the ocean, a neighbouring moui* 
tain bowed its summit over the city, several eminences became 
plains, rocks were rent asunder, new rivers burst forth, and 
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pestilence, still pres^red its character both for chap. i. 
gmdeur and profligacy , even afiter it had been 
aettled as the seat <^a christian patriarch. Hier- 
apoUs, G^esarea, and Damascus, the eye of the 
eifit,^ inrere also celebrated for their beauty or 
opulence, of which now so few vestiges can be 
found. The Euphrates, and Arabian deserts, 
formed natural boundaries, on two sides of the 
Syrian department, which extended toward the 
oenfines of £g3rpt» and the shores of the Red Sea. 
Many towns in Palestine arose, on the establish- 
ment of Christianity, into some temporary state 
of prosperity ; but previous to that event, the 

old ooes disappeared, while the crash of fallbg houses even 
drowsed the cries of the dying. Hist. Rom. Cass. Dion. Tom. 
IT. lib. 68. cap. 24 — 25. It may be here, just observed^ that 
Cappsdoda was oace induded under the general denominatioii 
•f Syria. Herodot. Clio. eap. yi. ludi. haoL Terpsiob. cap^ 
slix. Pfin. Nat Hist. lib. vi. cap. 3. p. 114. ApoUon. Rhod. 
lib. ii. yer. 948, with tiie Schol. Tom. ii. p. 56. Edit. Shaw. 
1777. 

4S Jaltan. Imper. Epist xxiv. ad Ser^. p. 392. He de- 
scribes, with entbosiasm, £i«ic awaeiie #fdaXfioy niy upar 
au fuyt^nir ^apaaoKov* Gregory Nazianzen calls Constanti- 
nople, nit otnpttnic ofiaXfior the eye of the world j Tom. i. 
Ormt. xx3di. p. 517. Pkris, 1630; and both Ephesns and 
SnyrBa were afterwaards styled the eyes of Asia Minor. . This 
figve came to be adopted in the west as well as the east -, for 
CW8D Cieerahad said of h'ls fBVMuite villas, that they were the 
OceUos ItaMsB. 
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Chap. I. holy land had been 4roddeQ uiKlei: foot by the 
^"^^^^ gentiles j and^ if a confe99i(Hi made at the com^ 
mencement of the fourth cejatury may be literally 
understood, the very name of . Jeruaalem WM 
fbrgotten.^ Adrian prohibited thuQiHeboews, o»i 
pain of death, from entering thieir bdoved metror 
polis: and we hear of their paying for perr 
misffion to weep on Mount Olivet^ onee a year, 
over the melancholy prospect of Zion. The 
siuns, extorted from wch patriotic mourners, 
produced considerable revemies toibe officers of 
the new colony, which orowned the heights of 
M oriah.^ Two statues of the emperor, with 

^ Enseb. Ecdes. HisU de Martyr. Pal. capt xi« p. 430 : 
and the same father has admirably shewn, in Us Evangelical 
Demonstration, lib. yu cap. 13. pp. 270 — 276 : lib. viU. pp. 
a^^'-^lS, passim. Baris, H2$, the w<mdetftil mantier, it 
nWch tbi predicdons e( scriptnre had been IqlfiUed. i>m8iiif ^ 
Grotins, Whitby, and many others, have followed Ensebius, 
wi4h all the adwmdages of modem literature.. Hilary,, writing 
of Jemsalem, about the middle or towards the dose of tb^ 
fourth century, observes that, Post etiam a Romania capta et 
inceMa, jam BuUa est Tract, in P^alm. 13Usec 18. c<d» 4fii5. 
Benedictine Edit. 1693 : wUoh may be compared with tbe 
Hieros6luma borvets minis of Snip. Severus* Hist. Sac. li)>. ii» 
cap. 49* p« 370. 

.^ This new colony was called JEUa CapiteUna. IKon* Casa. 
Hist. Ronu Tom. iv. lib. 69. cap. 12« Sulp. Seter. lib. ii. 
cap. 4&i p. 364. Hieseai Oper. Tom. iv. pir. 1. Cooin. in 
Mattb. lib. iv. ooL 116, and par. iu col^ 664. ChiTSSBtoo. 
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othete of pagaBl)d€Aties> vreie ereetdd on die site cbap« i. 
of Ihe tei<i{>le : and over the gate, which opened 
Uiimrd Bethlehem, the insulting effigy of an 
animal> to which &e jews hare the greatest arer* 
skHi» proclahned the banishment of their legal 
ceremonies, and the judicial disperis^ of the 
fwonfdii^ people of Jebovi^. 

' ^Sryp^ ^^ asylum of mythology and science, Egypt 
continued to be the granary of the empire, fpom 
the days of Julius Ceesar, to the period of its 
Acquisition by tiie Arabs. The aiusual inunda^ 
tion of the Nile ensured to a narrow valley, five 
oir six hundred miles in length, unchangeable 
fertihty : and the harvests, from Thebes to Alex- 
andria, were shipped for Rome*^ or Constanti- 
nople. About the close of the third century, 
Achilleus had assumed the functions of sovcr 
rcignty at Alexandria," while the Blemyes, 

Tool, ti* In Daniel, cap. ix. p. 248. Orat. ▼. wlr. Jadaeos. 
eap. ti. Tom.i. p. $45. CtmsMili de Repnb* IkbrsBor. Mb. il. 
dq>. i;5. pp. 164^185. Elz. 1632. 

*^ Antiel. Victor. Epit. p. 459. Bryant. Enroolydon. vol. t. 
pp.* 344 — 347. Liprioa de Magnit Roman, lib. ii. cap. 10. 
^. 721—725. TheNHe once fidfedln tl^tine oflVi^jaii; 
and &mine with all its horrors haying ensued, the I^BTPtians 
were preserved from starvation by imperial liberality. Flfn. 
Paneg. Thijtti. cKp. txzi. 

*s Entibpins'Hb. Ik. cap. 22. Awd. ^ctor. de CoBsar. 
c«p. 39; p. 423. Cpitom^ p. 664 ) and see Qronov; Obsert * 
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Chap. I. a savage nation,^ soattered between Meroe and 
""^^"^^ the Red sea, were fearfully harrassing the ter- 
ritories of Upper Egypt. Diocletian recovered 
the more valuable provinces, from the usurper, 
after he had held them nearly six years : and in 
order to punish the murmuring mutineers of 
the metropolis, the emperor cruelly delivered 
it up, to be plundered by his soldiers. Some 
reparation was perhaps made, through the pub^ 
lie allowance of com, which was settled at four 
hundred thousand quarters annually : but Coptos 
and Busiris were utterly ruined ; and in directing 
all books, treating of alchymy, to be burnt, the 
conqueror too vainly trusted, that the learned 
pride of the Egyptians might be gradually sup- 
pressed.** A treaty was also concluded with 

lib. It. cap. 15. Joeepbus nobly describes the magniiiceoce of 
Alexandria, de BeU. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 16. p. 1088. Oxon. 1720* 
Gr^ory Nazianzen also intimates how fine it still was, in his 
time, Orat. xxiii. Tom. 1. p. 411 : which may be compared 
with the account of the Egyptian provinces given by Amm. 
MarceU. lib. zxii. cap. 16. pp. 370—378. 

^ Ptolemy lib. iv. cap. 8. p. 130, as well as Strabo, Helio- 
doms, and Marcellinns, spells the name of these barbarians 
with a doable liquid, but I have rather followed Valesius and 
the Amtzenian commentators on the Panegyrists. 

^ Suidas. Tom. i. p. 595, Cant. 1705. Theophan» Chron. 
apnd. Pyzant. Corp. Tom. vi. pp. 3 — 4. The elder Victor says 
that Achilleos was overcome, without mnch trouble ; bat 
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the:Nubians, who were to undertake the reduc* chap. i. 
tion of the Blemyes, on havmg a large but 
workUesa compensation assigned them among 
wildernesses beyond the cataracts. In comme- 
moration of this transaction, Diocletian caused 
a castle, with an adjacent sanctuary, to be erected 
on an island in the Nile near Elephantis, where 
idolatrous sacrifices were daily ofiered, by Ro- 
man and Nubian hierophants, for the prosperity 
of both natidis.^ But paganism was rapidly on 
ihe decline, and a purer religion was sapping its 
firmest foundations. 
The river of Babylon, with the sands of the {J^p^ 



Eutropins writes, that Diocletianus obsessnm Alexandries 
Achilleom octavo fere meDse snperavit, emnqne iDterfecit. Eu- 
sebius speaks of the npmbers slain. Chron. p. 179. pp. 223 — 
224. Scaliger. Animad. p. 244. In the chronicle of Malala, 
we read, that Diocletian having turned the course of an aqoe- 
dnct, then set fire to the city. He entered himself on horseback, 
trampling npon dead bodies^ while orders were given to his 
soldiers, not to cease from slaughter, till the blood of the slun 
had reached the knees of the imperial charger. Providentially 
the animal stumbled over a corpse, and stained its knees with 
gore ; on which the emperor, always affected by omens, stopt 
the carnage. Hie grateful Alexandrians raised an equestrian 
statue in honour of the circumstance. Byzant. Corp. Tom. 
xxiiL p. 132. 

» Procopius de Bell. Persic lib. i. cap. 19. ap. Byzant. 
Corp. Tom. i. pp. 262—263. 

D 
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Chap. I. desert,^ had been coniudered the oriental limits 
of the empire, since the reign of Adrian, yrho, 
wisely abandoning the ambitious projects of 
his predecessor, surrendered Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Assyria, to their respective tribes, 
and allowed the natives of the first to elect their 
own sovereign. Under Severus, the region of 
Osrhoene, of which Nisibis was the capital, <be- 
came reduced by Lsetus the imperial general : 
and during a subsequent administration, the vir* 
tuous Alexander, invested at that time with the 
purple, defeated the Persian monarch, overthrew 
his myriads of cavalry, and drove them beyond 
the Tigris.^ The son of Artaxares, or Xerxes, 

M Amm. Marcell. lib. xiv. cap. 8. p. 48, pomrtraya the 
atreDgth of the Roman frontier towards Arabia Petraea in glow- 
ing colours : Opima varietate commerciomm, castrisqne op- 
pleta validis et casteUis, quae per opportnnos saltns erexit et 
cantos. Hssc qnoqne civitates habet inter oppida qnacdam 
ingentes, Bostram et Gerasam et Philadelphiam mnromm fir^ 
mitate cantissimas. 

^7 The above is according to Lampridins ap. Aog. Script* 
Tom. i. p. 731, who copied the account of Alexander himself, 
recorded in the journals of the senate. He is confirmed by 
Aurelins Victor, cap. xxiv. p. 381, by Eutropins, lib. viiL cap. 
23, by Jerom, Festos, Syncellns, Orosius, and others. But 
Herodian gives quite another story, which has also, for its Id- 
lowers, Zonaras and Cedrenus, with several comparatively late 
writers. Herod, lib. vi. cap. 13 — 14. pp. 362 — 365. Cedren. 
Hist. G>mpend. and Zonar. AnnaL apud Byzant Corp. Tom. 
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as he is sometimes called; retrieved for a short crap. i. 
period, the military fame of his father, again 
overran the disputed provinces, possessed him- 
self of Nisibis and Charrse, but vtras finally baffled 
by the emperor Gordian, vrho compelled him to 
retire to Gtesiphon. The disastrous virars of 
Odenathus, Sapor, and Aurelian, desolated the 
inlferamnian region : and under three successive 
sovereigns, the rivers might have been literally 
described, as flowing with the blood of the slam. 
But at length, the triumph of Galerius over 
Narses suspended the horrors of warfare, in the 
manner, that has already been mentioned ; and 
for nearly forty years, a permanent possession 
was acquired, by the Roman emperors, of the 
countries,^ from the springs of the Hiddekel, to 

TiLp.203, and Tom. x. lib. xii. p. 467. Julius Capitolinus 
perhaps explains the detraction of Herodian, by informing U8> 
that the latter in odium Alexandri plurimum favit : Aug. Script. 
Tom. it p. 36. However^ it must be left for the reader to 
decide on the eridence before him > as generally Herodian is a 
most valuable historian. 

^ Some have thought that the Romans might, on this occa- 
sion, have made Persia itself a province of the empire ; but 
Diocletian dissuaded Galerius from such an idea, either through 
envy, or more probably conceiving the imperial dominions 
alieady too extensive. Aurel. Victor, de Caesar, pp. 425—426. 
Vopiscus ap. Aug. Scrip, Tom. ii. p. 789, with the commen- 
taries of Casaubon on the passage : also a note of Gisb. Cuper. 
in Lactant de mort. pers. cap. ix. par. ii. p. 147. 
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Chap, l the banks of the Aboras or Chebar. Diocletian 
^"^''^ fortified, with the greatest care, this newly 
extended frontier : and the natural strength of 
Circesium^ was augmented by the expensive, 
though not unnecessary additions, of more lofty 
Mralls, and a number of adjacent ramparts. 
Decline of This sketch of the position and relations of 

Roman '^ 

greatness the gigantic power of Rome, thus presented to 
the reader, must produce, in every reflecting 
mind, sensations of unmingled sorrow. The 
spirit of the ancient republic, that profound policy 
of the wisest among the emperors, that elevated 
character, which once rendered the right of citi* 
zenship^ so valuable and honourable, disappear 
for ever in the profligate ambition of tyrants, and 
in the servitude of degraded nations. The most 
striking circumstance, which survived the sup- 
pression of liberty, is merely discerned, in the 
extent of those numerous countries acknow- 
ledging but one fountain of government. Yet 

^ Amm. Marcell. lib. xdii. cap. 5. p. 389. EvagrioB. 
Eccles. Hist lib. v. cap. 9. p. 435. Reading. Circesiom was 
the ancient Carchembh, on the banks of the river Chebar, cob- 
secrated by the visions of EzekieL Bochart Phaleg. Tom. t 
lib. iv. cap. 21. p. 289. 

^ See the treatise in two books of Car. Sigonios de Ant. 
Jnr. Civ. Roman, apnd Grsev. Thesaur. Ant. Tom. i. col. 50 — 
190, with the addenda. 
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the immense mass was a body> without a soul> cbap. i. 
enlarging a little, from its having lost the princi- 
ples of vitality. Deprived of their freedom, men 
were without those generous incentives, which 
give birth to virtue and patriotism. They seemed 
overwhelmed, with the prodigality of oppressors, 
who annihilated the privileges of private pro- 
perty, and drained the public resources. Con- 
scientious love of uprightness became silently 
extinguished ; imperial favour opened the only 
road to emolument; and the lower classes of 
society were engrossed by services, in the field, 
or enervating largesses at home. Laws were 
multiplied,^* as iniquity grew more apparent. 
The general degeneracy descended, from the 
head, through all the members: torture was 
made use of as an engine of state : spies,^ the 

^> Comipti8sim& r^ublicft plarimse l^es, is the well known, 
and weighty observation of Tacitns. Annal. lib. iiL cap. 27. 
. ^ Some of these were called Frumentarii ; on which name, 
Casanbon, Salmasins, Tamebns, and others, have offered various 
conjectures, more especially the two first m' their notes to 
Spartian : but neither they, nor Valesius upon Marcellinus, 
seem fuUy to have explained their subject Nominally con- 
nected with the public granaries, these officers had degenerated 
into mere public informers, on which ground, Diocletian sup- 
pressed them, only however to make room for swarms of similar 
political vermin, who arose under the title of Agentes in rebus, 
or Agentes rerum. Victor, de Caesar, cap. xxxix. pp. 426— 
427. Hicron. in Obad. ver. 18. Tom. iii. col. 1466. 
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cuF. L imrtmnieiits of despotism, foimd emfrfoyment in 
^^^^^^ prodigioiis munbers : taxes were prescribed and 
levied at tbe discretion o( an arbitrary sovereign : 
fiscal impositions affected both merchandize and 
mannfaKrtares, from the gems and spices of 
India, to the retailed productions of the most 
sequestered hamlet : and the usurer, or even the 
prostitute,^ surrendered to the revenue, some 
portion of the profits of their professions. Sub- 
sidies, under the name of fireegifts, were extorted 
from the principal cities, on various occasions ; 
and that of the Roman senate came ultimately 
to be rated at sixteen hundred pounds of gold, 
or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling. 
^J^^* The maxims of Diocletian, which were too 
^A^ often confirmed by Constantine, evince an entire 

fttsUii 

^ Zosimns wishes to shew that Constantiiie was the author 
of this^ and other infamous taxes, Kb. ii. p. 1 15, which is justly 
denied by Evagrius. lib. iii. cap. 39-— 40. The evil had been 
one of long standing, and Alexander Serems was the first em- 
peror, who, daring to be ashamed of it, would never sufler the 
money raised by prostitution to go into the treasury, but always 
laid it out on buildings. Liampridius ap. Aug. Script in vit. 
Alexand. Sever, p. 214. Theodostus U, a christian emperor, 
•uppre8sed4t, A*D. 439 ; but it was revived by his successors, 
until Anastasius abolished the Chrysargymm altogether. We 
may here mention, that Pope Sixtus IV. re-established the 
licensed brothels at Rome, which produced his koime$$ 20,000 
ducats per annum. 
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contrast to those of Augustus, who veiled his Chap. i. 
usurpation of autocracy under the deceptive ap- 
pearance of a commonwealth. The first had 
only in view an ostentatious display of prero- 
gative, spl^idour, and parade ; which wane aug- 
maited, as the real opulence and grandeur of 
the empire declined. Ceremony supplanted 
^mpUcity ; the rightful, but modest demands of 
merit, came to be less heard, or listened to, than 
the pretensions of parasites and courtiers ; so 
that rank and riches were preferred before wis- 
dom aad virtue. An unhappy difference M^as 
about the same time introduced, between the 
troops stationed on the frontiers, and those in 
the neighbourhood of the larger capitals. The 
borderers received a smaller remuneration for 
their services, and were considered, not in so 
respectable a sphere, as the wealthier and more 
privileged palatines :^ although the former were 

^ Zosimra. lib. iL p. 1 1 U The charges of this angry historian, 
though krelled at only one prince, might be brought home to 
all lihose leaders, who had been engaged in civil ivar. The sol- 
diers of a eoceessfol emperor^ having established the throne of 
their master^ natorally loolied upon themselves as ids imperiid 
guards, which from the age of Sevems, had always higher pay 
and privikgia than the other lemons. Daring peace they were 
comparatively lew in number^ bnt «very commotion multiplied 
their ranks^ summoned the best troops to the scene of action, 
and left the frontiers unprotected* When the contest was 
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Chap. I. exposed to perpetual perils, while the latter but 
^"^^^ seldom experienced the difficulties and hardships 
of a campaign. The ancient strength of the le- 
gions was gradually diminished ; foreigners were 
admitted into their cohorts ; confusbn took place 
of the order, which had ennobled the veterans 
of the republic ; the soldiers depended more> 
upon their numbers or weapons, than upon their 
bravery or discipline; and the obstacles daily 
increased to prevent a voluntary inlistment.^ 
Although the obvious policy in governing exten- 
mve dominions is the promotion of unity, through- 
out the state, the system of Diocletian had divi- 

over, it was neither politic, nor possible, immediately to dis- 
band these Jovians, Herculeans^ or praetorian bands, as they 
were yarioasly called ; and therefore a large body of them still 
oontinoed near the capital, to the great detriment botli of the 
army and the province. 

® Vegetins de Re Milit lib. ii. sec 3. pp. 51— 52. Clarke. 
Lipsins de Milit Roman, lib. i. Dial. ix. pp. 50 — 51. The 
degenerate Italians would frequently mutilate themselves, by 
cutting off their thumbs, to avoid the military life : Amm. 
Marcell. lib. xv. cap. 12. p. 115, with the note of Lindenbro- 
giu^ : in some instances parents would do this to their chil- 
dren, to rescue them from the service, of which we have a case, 
which happened even under Augustus, when the criminal was 
a Roman knight Suetonius. Vit. Aug. cap. xxiv. Valer. 
Majumus. lib. vi. cap. 3. pp. 553 — 554. These may be com- 
pared with iSlian. Var. Hist lib. ii. cap. 9 ; Xenophon. Hel* 
lenic. lib. ii. cap. 1 i or Judges, chap. i. ver. 6 — 7. 
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sion for its very principle ; whereby, in securing crap. i. 
the tranquillity of an unpopular sovereign, he ^^"^^ 
sacrificed tiie vigour of the empire. The par- 
titicm <^ the Roman world, between four princes, 
not only multiplied the expences of so many 
difierent courts,^ but also led to the separation 
of the civil, from the military powers, which 
were combined, from the days of Augustus, to 
those t)f Constantme. Under the last, the offi- 
cers of the army came to be strictly prohibited 
from interfering in the administration either of 
justice or the finances : but then the command 
they exercised over the troops, in their depart- 
ments, was altogether independent of the magis- 
terial authority.^ To maintain the just balance, 
required a potent hand directed with the most 
profound judgment ; and since few emperors 
possessed these qualifications, continual discord 
was felt, firom the frontiers to the capital, from 
the circumference to the centre of affairs. 

Few however seem to have been aware of any Romany 
departure from what had constituted the glory J? iheH^**^* 
of their ancestors. August ceremonials over- ^^'""^ 

^ LactanU de mort. pen. cap. vii. pp. 66 — 69 ; with the 
illnstratioDS of Balnziiis, par. ii. pp. ]5--^16, of Cuper, p. 139> 
and of Cohnnbiis, pp. 278—280. 

^ Zosimua. lib. ii. p. 1 10. Amin. Marcell. lib. xxi. cap. 
16. p. 315. 
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Chap. I. Ewed the generation, which had forgotten the 
simplicity of Fabius, and the fearksmess of 
Fabricius. Exertions of despotic authority up- 
held the government that was tottering, as much 
fr(xn intestine dotations, as from the external 
attacks of barbarians. The last disasters indeed 
were for the present repelled, and something like 
the pristine majesty of the empire was apparently 
preserved. The annals of the fourth century 
are therefore deeply instructive, and important 
Although the arts were wsgiing from the per- 
fection of an earlier antiquity ; although the 
muses were almost silent, and philosophy, in the 
new schools of the Alexandrian platonists,^ was 



^ The state of these schools will appear from a curious fife 
of Plotimis, nmtten by his disciple Porphyry, and preserved 
in the Biblioth. Grsec. Fabric Tom. iv. pp. 88--147 : Hamb. 
1708 — 1728. Plodnas wished to realize the ideal republic of 
the great Athenian philosopher, in one of the ruined cities of 
Campania, which he intended to have called Piatonopolis, had 
the emperor Gallienus given bis permission, cap. 12. pp. 113 
'—114. He would never Buffer bis picture to be taken, nor 
tell the day of hn birth, nor nse a clyster for bis cholic. His 
highest praise, as a man, was, that though for twenty years he 
had prevented innumerable lawsuits at Rome, by his firiendly 
arbitration, uSeva tmv iroXcriffi^ eydpoy wore effx^» ^ ^^'^ ^^" 
racter. cap. 9. p. 110. His greatest merit, as a writer, was 
said to be, that /Spaxvc re «cu yoiifiuai irXcovo^^wv if Xe£c9i, an 
eulogium but little illustrated by his surviving productions. 
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exposing tke weakness of iinassurt:ed reason ; yet craf. i. 
the blessings of civilization were still confined 
within Roman limits, the (mrsuks of literature, 
and the refinements of society, were no where 
else to be followed, or enjoyed, while, the down- 
hl was at hand of the oldest superstitions among 
mankind. Such a revolution was adiieved 
amidst proportionable oppoation, and we shall 
shortly advert to the most dreadful of the pagan 
persecutions, evincing, as it did, in so remark- 
able a manner, the divine origin and supports of 
Christianity. 

At the commencement of the fourth century, character 
the four potentates of the empire were Diocletian, tian 
Maximian, Galerius, and Con^tantius Chl(»rus. 
The first of these was the most profound poli- 
tician, the second had approved himself the 
bravest soldier, the third was the most notorious 
tyrant, and Constantius was the only virtuous 
sovereign. All were invested with the tribu- 
nitial and proconsular powers : the two former, 
who called themselves Jove and Hercules, had 
the title of the Emperors, and the two latter 

The decline of intellectiial power, which had taken place in the 
lapse of six or seven centuries, will be seen on comparing the 
accounts, given by Plato and Porphyry, of their respective 
masters. Bmcker. Hist. Grit. Philosoph. Tom. ii. pp. 2l8-> 
233. yps. 1767. 
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Chap, l that of the Caesars : while each enjoyed a share 
""^^^^^ in the lucrative honours of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. Diocletian was of low extraction^ of which 
he condescended to be ashamed : and the care 
he took to conceal or disguise the circumstance, 
afforded further proof of the deterioration of the 
Roman character. He was raised to the purple 
by unanimous acclamations, on the death of his 
predecessor Numerian, whose guards he had 
commanded, after having served with great re- 
noMrn, in Persia, and on the banks of the Danube. 
To a perfect acquaintance with the civil admi- 
nistration of the state he united dexterity and 
reflection; and although naturally passionate, 
he so subdued the violence of his temper, that it 
gave useful decision to his measures.^ The new 
sovereign found, upon his elevation, the finances 
drained, and the provinces exhausted : the sol- 
diers were clamourous for their donatives, and 
Carinus was hastening his march to oppose the 
election of the legions. Yet every cloud dis- 
appeared from the horizon of his prospects ; for 

» Vqiiscos ap. Aug. Script Tom. ii. pp. 792—795. A 
dniid had predicted that he wodd one day be emperor, after 
he had killed a boar. Aper, the latin word for that animal 
was the name of the assassin of Namerian^ and therefore to 
fulfil the angnry, Diocletian slew him, with his own hand^ be- 
fore the whole army. Jacob, de la Banne. p. viii. 
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twenty years, his affairs were conducted with Chap. i. 
successful ability ; and soon after his proclama- 
tion at Chalcedon, he proceeded to Rome, where 
he assumed M aximian for his colleague. When 
two Caesars were added to the imperial govern- 
ment, these, as well as M aximian, respected 
Diocletian as their venerable superior and father. 
He ruled more particularly over all the countries 
beyond the Egesm sea, and established his resi- 
dence at Nicomedia, which began to rival Rome 
herself in architectural opulence.^^ Although 
educated in camps, he perceived the advantages 
of literature, and science was encouraged during 
his reign. But the advance of age impaired the 
maturity of his judgment, which betrayed him 
into the opposite extremes of profusion and par- 
simony. He affected extraordinary magnifi- 
cence in his attire ; while, in laying claim to the 
blasphemous homage of divine worship, he imi- 
tated or surpassed the madness of Caligula and 
Domitian.^* 



^ Lact. de inort. pers. cap. vii — xyii. Aurel. Vict de 
Ccs^r. cap. zxxix. p. 427. He probably ako built the city 
of Diodetianopolis^ in Macedonia, mentioned by Hilary. Fragm. 
H. col. 1292. 

^ Entropins. lib. ix. cap. 26. Even pagans were somewhat 
•candaliied at his impiety, Anr. \^ctor. p. 419, with the note 
of Grater, which is illnstrated by Sneton. Oct cap. 53. Yet 
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Chap. I. Maximian was also bom of obscure parents, 
Mlxi^un near Sirmium in Pannonia, but on entering the 
army, at an early age, he signalized himself by 
that remarkable courage, which quickly pro- 
cured for him the highest military fsjske. Yet 
he was cruel, savage, send sullenly wicked ; pre- 
servmg, at the same time, amidst all the darkness 
of his character, the calm experience of an invin- 
cible general, the personal intrepidity of a veteran 

Diocletian was not the first, who assumed the diadem ; and 
Journandes on this point is mistaken^ as is also Snip. Sererus, 
in what he says of Vespasian^ lib. iL cap. 43. p. 357. The 
younger Victor ascribes it both to Anrelian and Calignla ; and 
to the former, perhaps correctly -, for with regard to the latter. 
Nee mnltum afihit^ quin statim diadema snmeret. Sneton. Calig. 
cap. 22. According to Snetonins, it was Vitellins, who tho- 
roughly commenced a deification of the Caesars 5 Vitell. cap. 2 : 
yet a temple, with divine honours^ had been dedicated to Julius 
Caesar, and people were to swear by the genius, fortune, or 
safety of their tyrant, and his successors. Dion. Cassius. lib. 
xlvii. cap. 18 : lib. xliv. cap. 6. cap. 50 : lib. Ivii. cap. 9. 
Tacit. Anna], lib. i. cap. 73. Tiberius refused these blasphe- 
mous absurdities^ which were continued^ notwithstanding, not 
only to himself, but likewise to his favourite Sejanus. Dion. 
Cassius. lib. Ivii. cap. 8: lib. Iviii. cap. 2. cap. 6. cap. 12. 
Caligula and Claudius chose to swear by their wives^ and com- 
pelled others to do so too. Dion. Cassius. lib. Itx. cap. 3 — 9 : 
lib. Ix. cap. 5 : Herat. Epist lib. iL ep. 1. ver. 15 — 17, with the 
language of the poets generally. In this manner, the diadem, 
and an apotheosis, became permanent appendages to the im- 
perial sovereignty. 
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warrior, and an unshaken fidelity towards Dio- chaf. i. 
cletian the author of his fortunes. His valour 
suppressed several rebellions in Graul, defeated 
the German tribes from Basil to the Baltic, car* 
ried the war into the heart of their country/ and 
led back the Roman armies, across the Rhine, 
enriched with spoil and captives J^ In his various 
expeditions, firom Mount Atlas to the ocean, 
prosperity crowned his conduct : but he failed 
in an enterprize, against our own island, of which 
the sovereignty had been usurped by Carausius. 
When other pretenders to the purple were start- 
ing up, on every side, the two emperors resolved 
each of them to nominate a Caesar, who nxight 
succeed them in their respective dominions, and 
assist in the defence of the empire. Italy and 
Africa, with the adjacent islands, were committed 
to the iron sceptre of M aximian ; while the un- 
happy inhabitants, although delivered from the 



^ See the pan^^cs on this emperor, pafwim, or more p«r- 
ticohrly, Mamert Geneth, cap. iy. pp. 108—112. The same 
orat<Mr in another place, describing the victories of Maximian, 
exclaims : licet Rhenns arescat, tenniqae lapsn Tix Iffiyes cal« 
colos perspicno yado pellat» nnlhia inde metos est : qnidqnid 
nltra Bhennm prospioio, Romanum est. Pan* Vet. L cap. 7. 
p. 43. The ferocity, with which this frontier was soon at* 
tacked^ by fresh inyaders, curiously illustrated such rheUvical 
nonsense. 
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Chap. I. fuiy of barbarians, as deeply groaned under the 
tyranny of their merciless protector. 

OaierioB Galcrius, whosc origin waB not less ignoble than 
that of either of the former/'^ had been adopted 
by Diocletian : and from having followed, in his 
youth, the humble vocation of a cowherd, he 
attained, after passing through many intervening 
gradations of society, the most considerable share 
of imperial authority. His temper was as fierce 
and inhuman, as his mind was uninformed and 
illiterate : while yet such was the natural strength 
of his abilities, that, had they been improved by 
education,^* he might have filled hi? office with 
dignity, and deserved the triumph which he ob- 
tained over the power of Persia. His hatred of 
Christianity may, in some measure, be traced to 
the means employed by his mother Romula,^^ 

^ He was born in Dacia, baud longe a Sardicft ; Entropins. 
lib. ix. cap. 22. pp. 465—466. The same writer afterwards 
mentions bim, as Vir et probe moratns, et egregios in re 
militari. lib. x. cap. 2. 

74 Aarelins Victor associates him with Constantins : De 
Ceesar. cap. 40. p. 431 ; and see also the Epitomist. cap. 40. 
p. 568. The Valesian Excerpta say, that he was always too 
intoxicated to give reasonable orders after dinner; ad calcem 
Amm. Maroell. p. 713; which might be true of any imperial 
dmnkard : and precisely die same circumstance is noticed in 
the character of Maximin. Sext Anrel. Vict p. 569. 

^ Erat mater ejus deorum montium cultrix^ mnlier admodnm 
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wIm> carefVilly instilled into the earliest education chap. i. 
of her son, those principles, which subsequently ^^^^^^ 
scourged mankind. The paganism of the day 
was suited to the depravity of his heart ; it of- 
fered to every votary the uncontrouled gratifi- 
cation of passion ; and Under such circumstances, 
the character of Galerius expanded into that of 
a monster. He abandoned himself to all man- 
ner of iniquity. His countenance, his conver- 
sation, and his actions are described as being so 
shockingly ofiensive, that his approach inspired 
horror and aversion. In stature he was tall and 
corpulent ;^*^ his mien was imperious and dis- 
obhging ; and the bloody spectacles of the am- 
phitheatre afibrded him inexpressible delight. 

npentitioea. Lactant. de mort pers. cap. xi. pp. 95 — 96; 
wiUi the learned observations, in the second part, of Balozins, 
pp. 25—26, of Coper, pp. 148—149, pp. 152—163, and of 
Cdnmbos, pp. 2S3 — 287. She was a native of the other side 
of the Danube, whence she had fled from an invasion of the 
Carpi. 

^ Lactant de mort. pers. cap. ix : and yet the younger 
Victor represents him as a handsome man. Epitom. p. 568 : 
polcer corpore eximius et felix bellator; which possibly might 
hare been the case, at one period of his life : but Eusebius 
folly corroborates the hideous portrait of Lactantius. Ecdes. 
Hist. lib. viii. cap. 16 : Vit. Const, lib. i. cap. 57. pp. 401 — 
402 : pp. 530—531. 

E 
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Chap. I. A single incident, in his history, may perhaps 
^"^^"^ seem indicative of sensibility : and this was the 
drainage of some marshy districts in Pannonia,^ 
upon which he imposed the name of Valeria, in 
honour of his favourite consort. Galerius ruled 
over Thrace and lUyricum, in their largest ex- 
tent, from the Danube to the Mediterranean, 
and from the Adriatic to the Euxine and the 
Hellespont. 
coDstan. Constantius Chlorus,although officially adopted 
riw ^ by Maximian^ took precedence of Galerius on 
account of his extraction, in which, as in every 
other particular, he vastly excelled his colleagues. 
Eutropius, his father, was one of the chief lords 
in Dardania : his mother was a niece of the em- 
peror Claudius, whose short but glorious reign 
restored the empire, in making way for the suc- 
cesses of Aurelian. The portrait, handed down 
by historians, of Constantius, represents him, as 

^ ImmeDse forests were cleared, and the inundations, of the 
lake Sabaton were discharged into an adjoining river. Anrelius 
Victor calls the marsh by the name of Pelso : De Caesar, cap. 
40. p. 431. The chief towns of the recovered country were 
Valeria, Morsa, and Aqoincmn, or Acincum; the last now 
Strigonia or Gran in Lower Hungary. The wife of Gakrins 
was the daughter of Diocletian, whom he had married on his 
nomination, by that emperor, to the dignity of Ceasar. 
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haying blended the noblest magnanimity, with Chap. i. 
the strictest virtues of philosophy. Gaul, Britain, ^"^^''^^ 
and probably Spain,^® fell to his share in the dis- 
tribution of the provinces, which he governed, 
with such paternal disinterestedness, as to ac- 
quire, in the erroneous estimation of the multi- 
tude, the contemptuous nickname of the Pau- 
per.'^ He rightly observed, that it was better 
the national wealth should be circulating among 
his people, than stagnating in the coffers of his 
exchequer : and the whole tenor of his adminis- 
tration was in accordance with this important 
axiom. The economy of his household, and the 
modesty of his public equipages, had been ma- 
liciously misrepresented before Diocletian, who 
dispatched an embassy into Gaul, to ascertain the 
correctness of the rumour. The deputies were 
received by Constantius, with respectful cour- 

^ Basnag. Annal. Tom. ii. cap. 2U p. 589. Roterod. 1706. 
Tillemonte. Hist, des Emper. Tom. iv. pp. 604—605. Append, 
in Venerab. Bsed. p. 661. Dodwel. Dissert. Cyprian, xi. A 
hbt in Lactantins seems to place this comitry under the do- 
minion of Maximian, at least until that potentate surrendered 
bis diadem : but see, on the other hand, Sozomen. Eccles. Hist, 
lib. i. cap. 6. pp. 15—16. Moreover, Spmn was generally 
included under the plural denomination of the Oanls, which, 
tpgether with Britain, formed one of the four grand divisions 
of the empire. 

7» Suidas. Tom. iii. p. 62. 
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c«AP. I. tesy, while he merely requested from his friends 
^^'''^^ the loan of some plate for an entertainment. 
The news no sooner spread, than every one strove 
to be foremost in transmitting their treasures to 
the palace, so that from having appeared as the 
poorest, the sovereign of Gaul became the most 
opulent of the four princes. He then requested 
the attendance of the ambassadors, and displayed, 
. with conscious dignity, the piles of gold and sil- 
ver, which overwhelmed them with amazement 
They were directed to relate what their own eyes 
had beheld, at the court of their master, and to 
assure him, that the riches of a state are most 
securely preserved in the possession of affec- 
tionate subjects.*^ Every thing was restored to 
the rightful owners, when the strangers had de- 
parted : and the severe morality of this excellent 
Caesar has been as celebrated as the success of 
his arms. The provinces under his care were 
relieved from unnecessary burthens ; the city of 
Spires was founded, and that of Autun raised 
from its ruins; the fens of Batavia were won 

^ Ensebins de vit ConsUnt. lib. i. cap. 13 — 14. pp. 506 — 
507. Eotropins. lib. x. cap. 1. pp. 480—481. The whole 
character of Constantiiis is prettily sommed up by Pktimii, in 
his Imper. Rom. Nam. pp. 356 — 357 -, and by Hober Gokxios, 
in his Icones Vitie et EIogia« Antw. 1645. 
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from the Franks ; and the more valuable island Chaf. i. 
of Britain was re-annexed to the empire-®^ 

Not long after the commencement of theutttn- 
fourth century, Diocletian repaired to Rome, R^me:' 
with his associate Maximian, that they might a.^,^1 
enjoy the honours of a triumph, which had been 
decreed them by the senate. This event must 
be interesting to the reader, when he remembers 
that it was the last of its kind. The Romans 
had indeed ahnost ceased to conquer f^ and yet 
their present rulers seemed to merit the acknow- 
ledgment which they now received. The fron- 
tiers had been bravely defended : every enemy 
had been driven back, from the Danube, the 
Rhine, or Afiica: a belt of fortifications sur- 
rounded, or protected the empire, from Belgium 
to Basil, from the Tyrol to the Euxine, and from 
the defiles of Caucasus to the confluence of the 
Chebar with the Euphrates. Cities had been 
rebuilt, or adorned with many public edifices ; 

^1 Libanios in his Parent. Orat in Jol. Imper. apod Fabric. 
Biblioth. Grsec Tom. yii. cap. 4. p. 227. Paneg. Veter. ir. 
cap. 19. p. 291 : Eomen. ?i. cap. 5 — 6. pp. 359 — 366, with 
several other passages. 

^ Per annos septingentos, tot triomphos pene qaot annos 
nnmerant ; et imperio sno snbjecemnt qtddqoid validom, ant 
bomim, in orbe terraram. Lipsios de Milit. Roman, lib. i. 
Dial. I. p. 14. 
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Chap, l and Rome herself contained the rising baths of 
Diocletian,^ the most magnificent, as well as the 
most extensive in the world. The suppression 
of usurpers, the acquisition of Britain and Meso- 
potamia, the standards of Carausius, and the 
spoils of Narses, with the general peace which 
then pervaded the provinces, combined to glad- 
den the splendid entry of the emperors into their 
western metropolis. An infinite mass of treasure, 

• from Egypt and the east, representations of the 

countries obtained by the Persian treaty, chariots 
laden with arms, ensigns, or military machines, 
vast vessels of gold and silver upborne by illus- 



» Georg. Fabridos. Rom. IDost p. 510« lipe. Ant Rom. 
Descr. lib. iii. p, 296. Overbeke. Bonayent Reliq. Ant Urb. 
Tom. i. p. 51. Amst* 1708. For sereral inscriptions, we may 
refer to Scaliger in Enseb. Chron. pp. 244—246. Fabric 
Tom. vi. cap. 4. Vopiscns in vit. Prob. cap. 2. These stn- 
pendoos lliermas covered nearly the whole Viminal hill *, more 
than three thousand persons could bathe at once in them ; the 
vast library of Trajan was conveyed thither ; and it is affirmed 
that forty thousand christiaus were employed in their erection. 
Parts of their mins have been changed into churches, the prin- 
cipal of which is that of St Maria degli Angeli. The length 
of this edifice is 350 feet, yet with the neighbooring convent 
of the Carthusians^ their cloisters, cypresses, and orangeries, 
bat a comparatively smaU portion of the ancient boildings 
appears occupied. Patinas, and others, have given the dedi* 
cation and title of these extraordinary Baths. 
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trious captives, the personated wife and children®* Chaf. i. 
of the Asiatic monarch, barbarous chieftains, in 
their novel costumes, all passed in pompous 
array before the gaze of assembled thousands. 
The solemnities were varied, with the customary 
sports, and the more expensive shews of the 
amphitheatre. But Rome had declined, from 
the meridian of her greatness, and another scene 
of affairs was about to open on the empire. 

^ Entropins mentsons that the royal captives themselyes 
were condacted before the triumphal car of the emperors : 
Bb. ix. cap. 27. p. 476 : but they had certainly been restored 
to Narses : Sext. Ruf. cap. xxv. p. 746^ as compared with 
cap. xiv. p. 724 : Excerpt, de tii. Legat. Pet. Patric* p. 21. 
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CHAPTER II. 



GENERAL OB8BBVATION8 ON THE STATE OF CBRISTIANITY, 

THROUGHOUT THE THREE, OR POUR, FIRST CENTURIES. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE TENTH PERSECUTION.— THE RE- 
SIGNATION OP DIOCLETIAN AND MAXUflAN, WITH THE 
SUFFERINGS OF THE CHURCH, DURING THEIR RETIRP* 
MENT, AND UNTIL THE DEATH OP THE FORMER. 



Chap. II. XF it be askcd, whether the prevalence of chris- 
christiin. tianitv proved really mjurious to the Roman em- 

ity betiea- . "^ ^ , \.^ 4. a ^ u ^u j 

ciai to the pirc, as somc have attempted to shew, there need 
e^oUi itji not be the slightest hesitation, m declaring, that 
the very contrary was the case. The blessings 
of the christian religion are inherent within itself, 
and by no nation, nor individual, has it ever been 
adopted, without these being presently experi- 
enced. The doctrinal or practical defects, at- 
taching to the professed followers of the Saviour, 
are chargeable alone upon themselves/ and may 

1 Or si Ton ne remarque pas tous ces efiets d*uDe mani^re 
Tisihle, et que la vie de plosieurs chi^tiens ne soit en rien dif- 
f^rente de celle des paiens et des turcs 1 ce n'est pourtant pas 
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always be traced up to some departure, from his chap. ii. 
immaculate faith, and precepts. Before Christi- 
anity became thoroughly established, large de- 
clensions had happened among its votaries, which 
went forward from bad to worse, as riches, or 
political influence, aggravated the diseases of 
heresy, and superstition. Yet under all these 
disadvantages, many evils were averted, and 
much profit derived, even from the imperfect 
religion of the times. The ferocity of barbarians 
was mitigated, and the rigours of despotism sof- 
tened, through the mild effects resulting, too 
often, from mere nominal attachment to the 
gospel. Emperors, who, but for this, would 
have been more profligate and cruel than Nero, 
were restrained from becoming the worst among 
princes. It should be also remembered, that 
the foundation of Constantinople, however it 
might have tended to divide dominions already 
too extensive, preserved the relics of Roman au- 
thority, in the east, near a thousand years, after 
its extinction, in the west. We may further 
observe, that when victorious invaders were 

•D cKfaot qui doive etre impute a la religioi^ chr^tienne, mats 
« ia malice des hommet, qui n* ont que le nom de Chretiens, et 
Be mettent pas en practique le salutaires lemons qae TeraDgile 
leor donne. Pufendorf. Hist, de \ Univers. Tom. ii. liv. 2 
c^p 5. sec. 4. pp. 166 — 167. 
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chaf. II. spreading the apostacy of the false prophet, over 
^"'^"^^ couatries, which had miserably departed from 
orthodoxy, both in belief and practice, Christi- 
anity, sullied as it ¥ras, still presented a barrier, 
which turned aside the torrent from an important 
portion of Christendom, and set bounds to the 
conquests of the Koran. Had, for instance, the 
systems of Zoroaster, Brahma, or the old mytho- 
logy of Olympus, subsisted during those times, 
throughout Europe, it may fairly be supposed, 
they would have fallen before triumphant Islam- 
ism : and kingdoms, now acknowledging the 
cross, would have been overwhelmed, under the 
baneful influence of the crescent, with Maho- 
metan or unitarian darkness. 
The primi- Respecting the precise form of ecclesiastical 
of ecciesi. government, during the first century, much dif- 
Ternroeiit fercucc of opiuion has appeared. We seem 
however to perceive, in the scriptures, a three- 
fold order of the sacred ministry : and though 
bishops and presbyters' might, on many occa- 
sions, have denoted, either the same, or very 
similar officers, yet from the recorded instances 

3 Theodoret has stated this^ perhaps the most fairly of all 
the fathers : citi^kothc ^< ^*<C ^pttrPwipnQ koXci, afA^oripa yap 
cc^ov icar tKuroy rov Kaipor ra oyofiara. In Epist. ad. Philip, 
cap. i. ver. 1 — 2: in cap. ii. ver. 25 : in Epist. i. ad Urooth. 
cap. 3. ver. 1. Oper. Torn. iii. p. 323. p. 333. pp. 473— <474. 
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of the twelve apostles, the seventy disciples, Chap.ii. 
and the seven deacons, from the angels of the 
churches, addressed by the Son of God in the 
Apocalypse, firom the analogy of the Hebrew 
hierarchy, firmn the necessity of circumstances, 
or at least from the advantage of such a regula- 
tion, which came to be so naturally adopted by 
most religious societies, in succeeding ages ; and 
lastly, from the testimonies of Clement, Ignatius, 
Irenaeus,' and others, so far as they are demon- 
strated to be genuine, we may fairly be permitted 
to infer, that what was in effect a limited epis- 
copacy, has obtained the sanction of the church, 
from the earliest period. It was indeed, of all 
modes, the one best calculated to connect the 
scattered, but increasing congregations of chris- 
tians : and as the propagation of the gospel ex- 
tended, in every direction, proper pastors were 
ordained to ministerial functions, until heresy, 
schism, superstition, ambition, and covetousness, 
provoked the Spirit to withdraw his gracious 
influences ; upon which lamentable event, the 
holiest offices became desecrated in the hands of 

s The evidence of the first and last of these ancient writers 
is admirably stated by Faber, in his Diflh:ulties of Romanism : 
and see the epistles of Ignatius, as collected, restored, and 
iUnstrated by ArchUshop Usher, with his dissertations on their 
respective merits, genuineness, and authenticity. Oxon. 1644. 
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Chap. II. caiiial men, to the worst and most degrading 

^""^^^^ purposes. 

Promniga- The advent of the Saviour of mankind, accord- 

tioo of the 

gospel du- ing to prophetic declarations, had taken place, 
three first in the fulucss of time, when the attention of the 
world was excited, when the temple of Janus 
was shut, and all nations were at peace, under 
the Roman sceptre. Civilization was then at 
its height ; the prevailing system of paganism 
had been disavowed, as a consistent religion, by 
the wisest among its followers ; the speculations 
of the Academy, of Aristotle, or of Epicurus, 
were found ineflScient in promoting either hap- 
piness or virtue ; and therefore, the new revela- 
tion from heaven was promulgated at a most 
providential crisis. After the ascension of the 
Son of God, and the miraculous communication 
of the Spirit, at the feast of Pentecost, the 
church, which had been first planted at Jeru- 
salem, was driven by persecution over the sur- 
rounding country. Out of the multitudes, who 
daily received the glad tidings of salvation from 
the earliest missionaries, new communities were 
formed, in Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
In the second century, they had spread over 
Egypt, Thrace, Achaia, Africa, Italy, Spain, 
Gaul, and many parts of Britain. The canoti of 
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scripture was settled/ and its full sufficiency cbap.ii. 
allowed for every purpose pertaining to religion.* ^^'^^ 
The doctrines of original sin, of the trinity in 
unity^ of the vicarious satisfaction made by Christ 
on the cross, of justification by faith alone, of 
the grace or influences of the Holy Ghost, were 
still retained, with simplicity and integrity, to a 
very considerable extent. But the attempt to 
blend Christianity with the dogmas of pagan phi* 
losophy, in the schools at Alexandria, was fast 
leading to the most fatal efiects. Alarming cor- 
ruptions may be discerned, in their incipient 
state, before the close of the third century ; such 
as the immoderate pride of episcopal power. 



^ The subject requires a dissertation, rather than a note, in 
whidi a reference only can be made to the kbonrs of Lardner 
and others : the actual catalogues, now immediately before me, 
are those of Josephus, Melito, and Origen, given by Ensebius, 
in his Eccles. Hist lib. iiL cap. 10. pp. 103—104 : lib. iv. 
cap. 26. p. 191 : lib. vi. cap. 25. pp. 289—290 : that of Atha- 
nasins, ex Epist xnix. Oper. Tom. ii. pp. 38—40. Edit. CoL 
1686 : Uiat of Ruffin. Expos, ad Symbol. Apost. ad calcem 
Cyprian, p. 26 : with that of Gregory Nazianzen, and two or 
three more of less importance. Most elaborate research, and 
profound learning, will be found in the Hist. Ant. et Vind. 
Can. Sac Vet. et. Nov. Testament of Schmidius. 

^ See the sensible Spanhem. Hist. Christ. Sec. iii. col. 706, 
with the foUowiDg sections. 
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Chap. II. the Commencement of picture or image worship,^ 
'"-^^"^ the unauthorized use of the eucharist/ prayers 
for the dead/ and the multiplication of needless 
ceremonies. A growing desire appeared to de- 
preciate the person and dignity of the Son of 
God ; and an unhallowed curiosity^ for investi- 
gating what is not revealed, gave rise to very 
perilous speculations. Moreover, the schism of 
Novatian^ had disturbed the unanimity of the 

^ Perhaps we first perceive it in the representation of the 
parable of the Good Shepherd on the cup used in administering 
the sacrament : see Tertullian. de Pudidt. cap. yii. pp. 1002 
— 1003 : Apology adv. Gent. p. 42, with the zealous commen- 
taries of Pamelius on both passages. Fol. Edit. Paris. 1616. 
Irenseus mentions the image worship of the Gnostics, Adv. 
Heres. lib. i. cap. 23 — 24. sec. 9 ; but they were always con- 
sidered heretics, as were also the followers of Simon Magus : 
Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. ii. cap* 13. p. 62. 

7 Etiam mortuis cadeveribus eucharistia in osingereretur, si 
ante mortem non restituti fnissent communioni ecclesiae. Span- 
hem. Hist Christ Sec. iii. col. 724. Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. 
yi, cap. 44. pp. 316 — 318, besides the Magdeburgensian Cen- 
turiators. This sacrament was also sometimes administered 
to infants, and then water was occasionally used instead of 
wine. Cyprian, de Lapsis. pp. 132 — 133 : Epist. Csacil. 93. 
p. 152. Oxon. 1682. 

Spanhem. col. 615 — 728. Magdeb. Centnr. ii. cap. 7. 
col. 150.t>nt. iii. cap. 7. col. 184. Tom. i. Basil. 1569. 

* Cyprian. Epist. pp. 33-^142, inclusive. Euseb. Eccles. 
Hist. lib. vi. cap. 43. pp. 309 — ^316. Novatus made his fol- 
lowers swear, by the body and blood of oor Lord Jesus Christ, 
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church ; festivals of the martyrs had grown dan- ckaf. ii. 
gerously numerous ; the catacombs/^ m the 
neighbourhood of the metropoHs of the world, 
were becoming mines for reUcs, and the sources 
of an inexhaustible revenue ; fabulous miracles," 
or martyrdoms, were more easily received, than 

that ihey would never desert his party. See further, on this 
sect, Gabriel Albaspinos. de ritib. yeter. eccles. lib. it. Obs. 
XX— xxi. pp. 306—314. Paris. 1624. The tract of Novatian, 
de Trinitate, is printed ad calc. Tertull. pp. 1029—1054. 

1® Spanhem. Hist Christ. Sec. iii. cap. 5. col. 805 — 807. 

11 A few spedmens, from unexceptionable authorities^ may 
be seen in Cyprian, de Lapsis. pp. 132—133 : or for the 
Thundering Legion in Eusebins^ Hist. Eccles. lib. y. cap. 5. 
pp. 214 — 217 : or the angelic flagellation of Natalias, in the 
same book, cap. 28. p. 253 : or for the maryellous oil of Nar- 
dssus, lib. yi. cap. 9. pp. 266 — 267, which, together with some 
of the circumstances relating to the martyrdoms of Pcflycarp 
and Blandusia, sufficiently support the statement of the text. 
The legend of the Seyen Sleepers, though dated from the De- 
cian persecution, was not belieyed until the £fth century; m 
Paul, de Gest. Longobard. lib. i. cap. 3 3 and was then perhaps 
borrowed from an older story of Epimenides. Diogen. Laert. 
Tom. i. Segm. 109. p. 70. Wetsteb. 1692. Plin. Nat Hist. 
lib.,yii. cap. 52. p. 167. Pausanias. in Atticis. cap. xiy. Tom. 
L p. 52. Lips. 1794. The two first of these writers make him 
out, as haying slept fifty-seyen years ; the last mentions only 
forty 5 while Varro and Plutarch talk of fifty, or less. Persons 
it loye with credulity, shotild study Cicero de Diyinit. Hb. ii. 
Tom. iii. pp. 49 — 98 : ol Plutarch, de Supers. Moral. Tom. ii. 
pp. 455—475. Wyttenbach. 
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Chap. II. the self-denying precepts of the gospel ; and, on 
^'^^'^ the whole, an immense declension was manifest 

from the purity of the apostolic christians. 
Cnuefof However affairs would have been infinitely 

Its perse- •^ 

cation and worsc, had uot the fiery trials, of nine persecu- 
ugei tions, been permitted to purify, establish, and 

thereby 

derif ed cxtcud, the profcssiou of the true religion. The 
ruling powers beheld, at first with contempt, and 
presently with alarm, the multiplying numbers 
of the Nazarenes. Their pride was deeply 
wounded, by an essential feature in Christianity, 
which was its exclusiveness ; since, as divine 
truth could allow of no admixture with error, 
the simple faith of the earlier followers of the 
Saviour recoiled from any intercourse with pa- 
ganism. Their fears were also augmented, when 
it was remembered, that on the existing mytho- 
logy, the throne of the Caesars was founded; 
that the polytheism of the age was the religion 
of the state, which they imagined must stand or 
fall together ; and that therefore, the christians, 
whose opinions were opposed to their own, were 
apparently the enemies of the empire. When 
to all this we add the natural apostacy of the 
human heart, inflamed as it must have been by 
the prince of darkness, who trembled for his 
kingdom ; when we call to mmd the false accu- 
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sations forged by heathen hierophants," who chap.ii. 
saw their craft in danger, as the altars of idolatry ^^"'^^^ 
were deserted ; and when we recollect the re- 
bellions of the jews," with v^om the christians 
were wilfully confounded;** there can be no 

w Lactant. de Mort. Pers. cap. x. as illustrated by Basnag. 
Annal. Tom. ii. cap. 3. p. 578 : in whicb^ pagan malice, and 
the growing snpeTBtition of the churdi,'are iffiectiDgly brought 
before as. 

1^ These were inded nnmerons and dreadful. In the cele- 
brated one, under Trajan, they massacred hundreds of thou- 
sands, devoured the flesh of their victims, wore their skins, 
washed themselves in their Mood, and made garlands of their 
entcaib. Some they sawed asunder, others they threw to wild 
beasts, or obliged them to fall in single combats. Dion. Hist 
Rom. lib. IxviiL cap. 32. Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 2. 
pp. 141 — 143. The subsequent adventures of Barchochebas 
are well known. Even after the pagan emperors, the restless 
spirit of the Jews continued, and Basnage enumerates,' from 
Moses Cretensis, under Theodosius U, to Sabatai Sevi, who 
appeared at Smyrna, A J). 1 666, no less than eighteen im- 
postors, all setting themselves up for the Messiah. Rabbi 
Mordecai was the last, who published sach pretensions, in the 
year, A.D. 1682 : but the sect of Sabatai revived so late as 
towards the dose of the last century, under one Frank, a de- 
scendant of the original founder. He obtained a setdement 
at Offenbach in Germany, where his admirers are sometimes 
called Sabsiads. 

14 Suetonius in Vit. Claud, cap. 25 } where, in confirmation 
of Acts. xvni. ver. 2, it is said, tiiat the emperor ClauAut 
Judaeos impmiiore Ckretto assidue tumultuantet Roma eiqiolit 

F 
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Chap, il longer any surprise existing, that the spirit of 
persecution was let loose against the church of 
God, proving, as it did, the means of its purga- 
tion and enlargement, since the gospel was 
preached with power, and the temples of gen- 
tilism tottered to their foundations. 
Occasion But a more dreadful scene was approaching, 
tenth per. than any which had yet agitated the adherents 
•ecu on ^^ ^j^^ Redeemer. A dearth, a pestilence, and 
the horrors of a despotic government, were ra- 
vaging both the eastern, and the occidental pro- 
vinces. Galerius, puffed up with his success 
against the Persians, passed the winter of the 
following year, with Diocletian at Nicomedia, 
where for several months, the two princes were 
engaged, in concerting their hostilities, against 
the christian religion." The former, as we have 

p. 203. Dion, also evidently glances at the christians, when 
he speaks of the ovr actfiua^, ovr lov^aucov /3cov of certain 
victims sacrificed to the tyranny of Domitian. lib. bnriii. cap. 1. 
Tom. iv. pp. 106—107. Leips. 1818. This small^ bnt bean- 
tifnl edition, of Dion Cassias, has been used throngfaoot, and 
will continue to be so, whenever that historian is cited. 

^ The spirit of persecution has been the same in all ages : 
and the scenes, about to open before us, may be compared 
with the annals of the Inquisition, or the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew. To the honour however of humanity, an occasional 
exception, among the most bigoted pagans or papists, has gene- 
rafly been found to protMt against the violation of conscience : 
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seen, had imbibed, from his earliest infancy, that Chap. ii. 
hatred of the gospel, with which he now laboured '^"^^ 
to infect his aged, and wiser colleague. The 
latter vainly endeavoured to moderate such san- 
guinary fury, by representing how dangerous it 
might prove, to disturb the peace of the empire, 
and shed the blood of thousands. The affection 
of Diocletian, in favour of the established idolatry, 
was as strong as that of Galerius : but superior 
sagacity convinced him, that a multiplication of 
martyrdoms would silently undermine the very 
cause they were wishing to support; and he 
therefore conceived it would be suflScient, if 
Christianity were carefully excluded, from the 
palace, the state, and the army. Yet the per- 
secutor was bent upon his purpose, and neither 
arguments of expediency, nor motives of huma- 
nity, could turn him from the barbarous policy, 
which he had determined to adopt. The few 
civil or military oflScers, whom it was agreed to 
consult, either looked upon the christians with 
abhorrence, or prostituted their opinions to the 

and it is curious to look back upon Libanius. Orat. ParentaL 
cap. 58. p. 284. ap. Tom. vii. Fabric. Grsec. Biblioth : or Thuao. 
Praefat. ad. Hemic, it. p. 3. By bringing these instances toge- 
ther, we may also perceive the vast superiority of the christian 
candour of De Thou, over the heathen and atheistical sophisms of 
the philosopher of Antioch. Lux. Evang. cap. xxvi. pp. 497 — 509* 
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Chap. II. wishes of Galcrius. But Diocletian, to save 
time, or preserve appearances, seemed still in- 
disposed to give his full assent : until, the oracle 
of the Milesian Apollo having recommended 
the persecution, the emperor at length submitted, 
to what was absurdly considered, as the vnYL of 
the Gods, expressed by a communication from 
heaven. However, to the last, he endeavoured 
to instil something like moderation into the de- 
signs of the Caesar, and strenuously opposed an 
inhuman order, that all, who refused to sacrifice, 
should be immediately burnt alive.*^ 
It com- The festival of the Terminalia was selected for 
the feast the Commencement of these melancholy events, 
miiiiua,**^" Diocletian, and Maximian, were consuls for the 
A.D. 3m' year, the former for the eighth, and the latter for 
the seventh time, when very early on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-third of February, the prefect 
proceeded, with the imperial officers, to the prin- 
cipal church at Nicomedia ; and there, breaking 
open the doors, they began to search for the 
image of God, which, judging from their own 
idolatrous worship, they expected to have found 
in a temple dedicated to his service. All copies 
of the scriptures were consumed upon the spot, 

i< Lactant. de Mort. Persec cap. xi. Enseb. Cbron. Sea- 
liger. Animad. p. 245. 
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and every thing was given up to plunder. Ra- Chap. ii. 
pine, confusion, and dismay, extended through- ^"^^^^^ 
out the city : and as Diocletian, and Gralerius, 
beheld the scene from their palace, it was for a 
long time debated between them, whether the 
sacred edifice should not be destroyed by fire. 
But the opinion of the first, who was apprehen- 
sive for the fate of his favourite capital, prevailed ; 
and as many large houses were in the neighbour- 
hood of the church, the praetorian soldiers were 
ordered, with axes, or other implements, to level 
it to the ground, which was effectually done in 
the space of a few hours.^^ On the following 
day, an edict appeared, whereby all christians 
were degraded from any honour or dignity, they 
might have possessed; were subjected to tor- 
ture, without distinction of rank, or quality ; and 
were deprived of the protection of the laws. A 
hardy confessor tore down the decree, from its 
place,^ and on rending it in pieces, perhaps 

17 Echard^ Maclane, Milner^ and others^ have thus faithfully 
copied the lively picture bequeathed to posterity by Lactantius. 

19 Etsi Don recte> as the author of the treatise^ which we are 
closely following, very properly observes : compare Lactant. 
de Mort Pers. cap. xii. and xiii : Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. viii. 
cap. 5. p. 381. Althongh neither of these mention his name, 
the martyrologists call him Adonis. Basnag. Annal. Tom. ii. 
p. 583. Rnffinus mentions him^ as calore nimio fidei ignitus : 
see Baronins, with a multitude of annalists and chroniclers^ 
for still farther particulars. 
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Chap. II. compared the cruelties of the emperors to the 
'"'^ ravages of barbarians. But he was immediately 
conducted to his painful martyrdom, in which, 
the agonies of a slow fire were endured with ad- 
mhrable patience : and when the glorious cause, 
in which this nameless hero so manfully suffered, 
is remembered, we may laudably forget the im- 
prudence of his zeal, and acknowledge him as 
the first-fruits of the tenth persecution. 
Fary of But Galcrius was not satisfied with the terms 
of the edict, and he resolved to have a larger 
scope allowed for his ungovernable fury. Re- 
membering perhaps the similar conduct of Nero, 
he procured some secret incendiaries, who sef 
fire to the imperial palace, which crime was 
charged upon the christians. Diocletian, mor- 
tified and enraged, had the eunuchs of his house- 
hold tortured in his presence : but, the confla- 
gration being renewed after fifteen days, his 
anger gave way to overpowering terror, and 
symptoms very soon appeared of mental aberra- 
tion.*^ Galerius precipitately left Nicomedia, 
protesting that he fled to avoid the flames. All 
suspected persons were now compelled to sacri- 

1' He fancied that he saw lightoiog falliog from heaven ; 
and there were apparently some, who attributed the first con- 
flagration to a real accident of this kind : G)nstant Orat. 
Sanct Cset cap. xxv. Ecdes. Hist. Tom. i. p. 712. 
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fice ; nor could the elevated rank of Valeria the Chap. ii. 
daughter, and Prisca the consort of the emperor,*^ ^-^v-^ 
preserve them from this trial of their fidelity to 
the christian faith, which it has been supposed 
they were inclined to favour. The highest ser- 
vants of the court, the presbyters and deacons of 
the churches, were seized, condemned, and mur- 
dered. Anthimus, the bishop, was beheaded ; 
and many of his flock, supported by the example 
of their pastor, sustained the torments of death, 
with heroic resignation. The scourge, the stake, 
and the gridiron, exercised the ingenuity of exe- 
cutioners, and the fortitude of the confessors. 
Regard wus paid to neither age, nor sex, nor 
situation ; and no proof was required, as to the 
guilt of the accused. Not content with those 
cruel spectacles, which exhibited only one suf- 
ferer at a time, the pagans collected several vic- 
tims together, and threw them by numbers into 
the sea, or immolated themjon the fimeral pile of 
their own habitations. OflScers were dispatched, 
in their judicial capacity, to the seats of pagan 

90 Sacrificio pollui coegit : Lact de Mort. Pers. ci^. xv : 
on which, the reader may be referred to the opinions, and 
researches, of Tollins and Colomesins, pp. 1 15—1 16 1 of Baln- 
zius, par. ii. pp. 32— 34 5 of Cuper. pp. 251— 253 ^ and of 
Nic. Toinardos, pp. 364—366, with several others, which 
might be cited. 
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Chap. II. woTship, that mxiltitudes might be driven to the 
^^"^^ temples, or punished in proportion to their con- 
stancy. The prisons were crowded with cap- 
tives ; new modes of inflicting agony were con- 
tinually invented ; altars were raised in the halls 
of justice," that before any cause was heard, the 
parties might profess their attachment to hea- 
thenism ; persecuting decrees were promulgated 
from city to city ; and for ten years, the whole 
Roman world, with the exception of the Gallic 
prefecture, beheld the oppression of the followers 
of the Redeemer, and the extinction of the most 
valuable subjects of the empire. 
Raget It was iu the east, however, that the fury of 

fn"arJ''e'iu the persecution more fiercely raged; and the 
forty years' prosperity of the church, since the 
days of Valerian, had so relaxed her discipline, 
and corrupted the doctrines of many included 
within her pale, that a severe probation was 
necessary, to prepare her members, for their 
approaching elevation, under the gracious scep- 
tre of Constantine. Yet the number,** as well 

« Lactant de 'Mort Pcrs. cap. xiv — xr, wiUi the not© of 
Columluis 00 the Aras in aecretariis : par. iL p. 290 : see also 
Eoseblos in the first chapters of the eighth book of his eccle- 
siastical history. 

^ Omnis fere sacro martymm cruore orbis infectns est. 
Qoippe certatim gloriosa in certamina mebatnr, qnam nunc 
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as the sufferings of those, who amidst all the chap. ii. 
degeneracy of the times were enabled to be faith- 
ful, must astonish every candid mind. Some 
were decapitated, as in Arabia ; some devoured 
by wild beasts, as in Phoenicia ; others lin- 
gered in lengthened agonies, with their limbs 
broken or dislocated, as in Cappadocia ; while 
some were suspended, with their heads down- 
ward over slow fires, and roasted alive, as in 
Mesopotamia, or Syria. In Pontus, they were 
pierced under their nails, with sharp pointed 
reeds ; molten lead was often poured over those 

episcopatns pravis ambitionibns appetontor. Nullis nmquam 
magis bellis mandos exbaustus est 5 neque roajore unquam tri- 
nmplio Ticimas, quaro cum decern annoram stragibus vinci non 
potuimns. Snip. Sever, lib. ii. cap. 47. p. 368. Lactantius 
exclaims in the laDgaage of the poet ; 

Nod mihi si linqass centum sint oraque centaro, 
Ferrea vox, omnes soelerom comprendere formas. 
Omnia poenarnm percurrere nomina possem. 
Quae jndices per provinciasjustis atque inoocentibas intolenint. 
cap. xvi. An expression of Constantino is perhaps even far 
finer, than the noble grief of Agesilans, on a different occasion : 
compare Orat ad Sanct. Cset. cap. xxv. p. 713) Plutarch. 
Apothegm. Lacon. 45. Oper. Tom. 1. p. 591. For the mol- 
titnde of the martyrs, we may further consult, with some grains 
of allowance, the chronicles of Bede and Bucholcer : p. 23 : 
p. 672 : as well as Basnage, Pagi, Spanheim, besides the fre- 
qaent and more valuable assertions of the fathers, or ecclesi- 
astical historians, generally. • 
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Chap. II. parts of the body most susceptible of anguish ; 
and the depravity of human passion spent itself 
without pity or decency, in the unnatural exhi- 
bition of the vilest cruelty. In Egypt** there 
were found multitudes of every age and sex, who 
bore noble testimony to the truth of their re- 
ligion, and the fsdthfulness of their Saviour. 
Some were crucified in the ordinary manner ; 
or others, on an inverted cross, were left to perish 
from hunger and exhaustion. In the districts of 
the Thebais, sharp shells** supplied the place of 
jagged irons, with which the pagans rent the 
flesh of their prisoners : women of honourable 
condition were hung in the air, by one foot fas- 
tened to a crane, exposed and uncovered : trees 
were forcibly bent together, through powerful 
machinery, to the boughs of which the confessors 
were bound, and in a moment torn asunder. 
The daily number of victims varied from ten to 
sixty ; and an instance occurred, when no less 

38 Martyrio coronata sunt fidellum terras Coptae centum 
qoadraginta quatuor millia, septingenta antem in exsiliam acta : 
Ignat. Antioch. apud Kircher. in Prodrom. Copt cap. iL p. 25. 
Rom. 1636. 

M Similar cruelty had been practised in former persecutions ; 
and sharp thorns were sometimes used, perhaps when neither 
saws nor shells could be conveniently procured. Euseb. Eccles. 
Hist lib. iv. cap. 15. p. 164. 
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an army of martyrs expired, by a variety of chap. ii. 
deaths, during the same day, than one hundred ^^"^^ 
men,^ besides women and children. In Phry- 
gia, the soldiers burnt to the ground a christian 
city, because both the governor and inhabitants 
had refused to sacrifice : but the whole multi- 
tude, calling upon Christ as their God,^ and 
enduring temporal destruction rather than spi- 
ritual apostacy, presented, had the Romans but 
known it, a spectacle more glorious than the 
overthrow of Corinth, or the triumphant confla- 
gration of Carthage. 

Never before had so systematic an attempt Pains 
been made to eradicate Christianity from the destroy** 
earth. Extraordinary pains were taken to de- wres^"^ 
stroy all the sacred writings, which either hea- 
then magistrates could discover, or compel the 
subjects of their oppression to surrender. In- 
stances were not wanting, both of fidelity to the 
great cause of the gospel, imder the most trying 

» Euscbius. passim, lib. viii. cap. I — 13. pp. 375—397 ; 
or more particularly, cap. 9. p. 386 ; where, throughout the 
page, he speaks as an eye-witness. Echard. Eccles. Histor. 
Cent. ir. chap. 8. pp. 451 — 452. Tonson. 1702. 

20 Divin. Instit. Lactant. lib. v. de Jostit. cap. xi. Eosebius 
Eccles. Hist. lib. viii. cap. xi. pp. 390—391. The criticism 
of Jortin on the orthodojty of the last passage most be well 
known. 
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Chap. II. circumstances, and of pusilanimity, in yielding 
to the violence of temptation. Those persons 
who, through cowardice or perfidy, dehvered up 
what others died to defend, were not inaptly 
branded with the title of Traditors : and it was 
no slight discredit to the schism of the Donatists, 
which we shall have occasion to mention here- 
after, that many of the factious partizans had 
been found among this class of apostates.*^ 
Africa however produced nobler examples, and 
Felix, the bishop of Thibara or Tibiura, should 
never be forgotten. This excellent prelate had 
been sent in chains to Venusia in Italy ; and, on 
being asked to give up the scriptures, he refused 
to part with them, but cheerfully submitting to 
the sword of the executioner, exclaimed, " I 
" thank thee, O Lord, that I have lived fifty-six 
*' years, preserving the gospel, and preaching the 
'' faith of Jesus : let me bow my head, as a 
" sacrifice, to God my Saviour, who liveth to all 
** eternity."** In Abitana, forty-nine individuals 

^ Henric. Valesias de schUm. Donat. pp. 776 — 777. 

^ Felix epiBcopiis elerans oculos in coelam, cUrA voce dixit, 
Deo8 gratias tibi : qoiDqoagmta et sex annoi habeo in hoc 
secolo : yirginitatem costodivi : erangelia servavi : fidem et 
veritatem praedicavi. Domine, dens coeli et terras, Jesu Christe, 
tibi cervicem meam ad Tictimam 6ecto, qoi permanes ib seter- 
Dum, cni e«t claritaa et magnificentia io secola secQlomin. 
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perished through hunger and ill usage ;^ while chap. ii. 
many more instances might be adduced, to prove 
that the power of divine grace was still in active 
operation, and that the holy labours of a Cyprian 
had not been expended in vain. The countries, 
subject to Maximian, shared in the terrors of the 
times : and even the mild Constantius, in Gaul, 
was so far obliged to accede to the decrees of his 
colleagues, as to order the partial demolition of 
several churches,^ and the dismissal of those 
members of his household, who professed Chris- 
tianity. The latter were remarkably put to the 
trial, by these means, for when the Caesar com- 
manded his officers to sacrifice, or depart, he 



Amen. Act. Sincer. Ruinart pp. 353 — 354. Such were the 
original expressions of the dying prelate, according to this 
martyrologist, which, with all deference, the author has ven- 
tnred both to abridge and modify. Venusia was thus ennobled 
by a death reflecting greater honour upon its history, than the 
fame even of Horace could have conferred. Sat. lib. ii. sat. i. 
ver. 35 — 39. There seems to have been a doubt whether it was 
in Apulia or Lucania. 

39 Basnag. Annal. Tom. ii. cap. 4. p. 592 : the list of their 
names may probably be considered as of uncertain authority. 

^ Lactantius and Eusebius appear to contradict each other 
on this point : De Mort. Pers. cap. xv : Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. 
cap. 13. p. 396 : however, the general moderation of Con- 
stantius b supported by both, as well as by Eutropins, and 
Optatos Milevitanus, quoted ap. Baloz. par. ii. p. 35. 
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Chap. II. ultimately retained all the faithful, while the 
^"^^^^^ guilty were sent away in disgrace. Sincerity 
in religion, and loyalty to the state, were con- 
sidered, by this potentate, as very nearly con- 
nected ; and the christians, under him, were not 
only still trusted with important offices, but were 
permitted to have their own ministers within the 
very walls of the palace.*^ 
Cruelty of Yet throughout the oriental world, the horrors 
cutoM "^' of the age were heightened, by the restless emis- 
saries of Galerius ; and so numerous were the mar- 
tyrs, that magistrates became weary of bloodshed, 
declaring as many did, with some appearance of 
clemency, that the imperial government was dis- 
honoured by such destruction among its servants. 
It was therefore deemed sufficient, to discourage 
the christians, by making them miserable in this 
life : and painful mutilations became the fashion 
of the day, as these reckless persecutors plucked 
out the eyes, disabled the legs, or cut off the 
ears, noses, and hands, of their unfortunate vic- 
tims. Efforts were used to restore animation 
in exhausted sufferers, and to strengthen them 
for future trials; The fact is on record, that a 
Bithynian governor^ seemed as proud of having 

91 Eusebius de vit. Constant lib. L cap. 16 — 17» pp. 508 
—509. 
^ Vidi ego in BithyniA prsesidem gaudio mirabiliter elatnm. 
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subdued one christian, in two years by torture, chap. ii. 
as if he had overcome a whole nation of barba- ""^^""^^ 
rians. But while the persecution increased in 
violence, the number of those persons v^ras aug- 
mented, who magnanimously offered their lives, 
as testimonies to eternal truth. They thronged 
to the tribunals of their judges, with undaunted 
fortitude ; freely professed their belief in the reli- 
gion of Jesus ; received their condemnation, with 
smiles; and underwent accumulated agonies, 
with holy triumph. History at the same time 
is to be impartial, and lamentable instances there 
were, of an impatience, which must be blamed, 
and not admired. Several threw themselves*^ 
from the roofs of houses, to escape the malice of 
their enemies ; and a lady, with her two daugh- 
ters, at Antioch,^ drowned themselves in the 

tanqaam barbaronim gentem aliqoam subegisset ; quod unos, 
qui per bienniam inagn& virtate restiterat, postremo cedere 
Tisas est. Di?m. Institnt. lib. v. cap. xi. 

^ See the instance of the virgin Pelagia, well described from 
the original authorities, in Basnag. Annal. Tom. ii. p. 614 ; as 
compared with Chrysostom, in his two homilies on the sub- 
ject : Oper. Tom. ii. pp. 585—591. 

M Eusebius. Eccka. Hist lib. viii. cap. 12. pp. 391—392 : 
their names were Domnina, Bemice, and Prosdoce, as Chry- 
sostom informs ns : see his panegyric on these martyrs : 
Tom. ii. pp. 633 — 645. We may also refer to Augustin. de 
Cint. Dei. lib. L cap. 26—28. Oper. Tom. v. col. 72—78, 
with the commentaries of Leonardus Coquseus. Paris. 1635. 
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Chap. II. Orontes, to avoid the brutality of the soldiers. 

^■^^""^^ Two other females of the same city died ia a far 
more christian maimer, being thrown into the 
sea by their inhuman persecutors. Donatus,^ 
the friend of Lactantius, also deserves particular 
mention, for he was nine times tormented under 
three successive governors : one of whom, the 
celebrated Hierocles, employed his pen, as well 
as his power, against the gospel ; and while, with 
affected candour, he compared the impostures 
of a magician^ with the miracles of the Saviour, 
his influence was exerted, at Alexandria, in 
haling both men, and women, to torture, degra- 
dation and death. 

It is remarkable, that from the moment Dio- 
cletian permitted the christians to be persecuted, 
his health and prosperity'^ declined ; and even 



In^nrrec- 
tion of 
£iii;eiiinf«, 

A.n. sus 



36 The book de mortlbns persecutorum is addressed to him^ 
and the writer of it affectingly pourtrays the sufferings of his 
friend : Nihil adversns te verbera^ nihil ungulac, nihil ignis, 
nihil ferrum^ nihil varia tormentor am genera valuer on t. cap. xvi. 
30 See the treatise of Eusebias in Hieroclem : with the pro* 
legomena and illustrations in the Olearian Edition of Philoa- 
tratus de vit. Apollon. Tyan. pp. 413— 4G9. 

^ Eusebius. Eccles. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 13. p. 395, with the 
notes of Valesins. Lactantius observes. Hoc igitur scelere 

4««*^ '^•'^'etianus, cum jam felicitas ab eo recessisset : 

:ap. xvii : and he had before mentioned, that 
mmft felicitate regnavit, qnamdiu manua snas 
e non inqoinaret cap. ix. 
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the popularity, which had attended his adminis- Chap. ii. 
tratioii, was exchanged for an abhorence of his ^'^^^^ 
very name, among pagans themselves. Nothing 
perhaps more contributed to this, than his 
cruelty to the municipal authorities at Antioch, 
which was exercised, on the following occasion. 
la the lai^ seaport of Seleucia, about five hun- 
dred workmen, employed all day in cleansing the 
harbour, and all night in baking their own bread, 
resolved to deliver themselves from such insup- 
[x>rtable drudgery, by an open revolt, and the 
proclamation of their leader as emperor. The 
name of this person was Eugenius, whom me- 
naces of instant murder, from his new subjects, 
compelled to assume the purple ; and therefore, 
clothed in a rich robe, stolen, amidst the con- 
fusion, from a statue, he marched his handful of 
labourers from Seleucia to Antioch. Before 
evening had closed in, the capital of Syria, with- 
out either garrison, or fortifications, was in the 
possession of the insurgents ; but the latter, being 
unarmed and undisciplined, gave themselves up 
to such riotous excesses, that the inhabitants 
were enabled to assemble, and destroy their 
assailants, during the darkness'® of the night. 



* Libaniu3 declares, that it was all over wept wpuToy viryov : 
and the whole accoant of this insurrectioD will be found in his 
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Chap. II. Thus, SO ridiculous OA affair should have ter- 
^'^^ minated ; and the citizens were undoubtedly 
intitled to reward, rather than censure : yet 
Diocletian, whether bereft of reason, or glad, 
under some colour of rebellion, to oppress a 
christian city,^ inhumanly ordered every magis- 
trate to be put to death, without trial or delay, 
by the common executioner. Many were the 
victims who fell in this melancholy catastrophe, 
while the avarice of the emperor confiscated the 
property of the proscribed, and entailed ever- 
lasting infamy upon his reign. 

Health of The Celebration of his triumph, at Rome, was 

Diocletian , i v .1 t 

declines, also marred, by the unnecessary economy, dis- 
A.p.sos— pj^y^^ in the public shews exhibited on that 
occasion. The populace presumed to rally him 
upon the point, a freedom, which offended the 
pride of imperial majesty, and Diocletian quitted 
their metropolis, to commence his ninth consul- 



orations. The paternal grandfather, and great micle of the 
sophist, were among the sacrifices demanded by the tyrant. 
Annot. Vales, in Enseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. Tiii. cap. 6. p. 383. 
Anc. Unirer. Hist. Book iii. chap. 24. toL xt. p. 312, 
Dublin. 1745. 

^ Not that Antioch was entirely inhabited by christians ; 
yet they had certainly become so numerous, as to excite the 
peculiar hatred of a persecutor. Basnag. Annal. Tom. it. 
cap. 1. p. 581. 
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ship at Ravenna. The winter happened to be ghap.ii. 
peculiarly insalubrious^ and although he travelled '^"^^ 
in a litter, some lingering distemper, induced by 
the inclemency of the weather, detained him 
several months, duringhis journey. The ensuing 
autumn found him at Nicomedia, exhausted with 
the fatigue of having hastened thither, to be 
present at the dedication of a new circus. On 
the thirteenth of December, he fell into a swoon, 
and reports of his death were circulated through- 
out the city. There were those, who even men- 
tioned his burial, but suspected both the decease 
and the interment to be industriously concealed, 
until the arrival of Galerius might prevent com- 
motions in the army. The emperor however 
revived from his fit, but with every sense affected ; 
and application to business was rendered utterly 
impossible. Impaired in body and mind, his 
confinement was protracted to the following 
spring: when at length, on appearing abroad, 
once more, to dissipate the rumours of his disso- 
lution, so altered were his features and deport- 
ment, that his person could scarcely be recog- 
nized.*** From disease, therefore, he afterwards 



^ Lact. de Mort Pers. cap. xvii. Const. Orat. ad Sanct. 
Coet. cap. XXV. p. 712 : with the aiuiotation of Valesius : see 
also Chrysostom in his oration on the martyr Babylas. 
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Chap. II. remained in the palace, as an awful monument 
^■^^""^^ of the instability of all earthly greatness. 
Gaieriat Galcrius was quickening the violence of the 
hiTiSther persecution, when these events summoned him 
reti?rfrom again to Nicomedia. He had long been discon- 
▼cn^cnt tented with exercising only the subordinate ftmc- 
tions of Caesar,** and wished to inlarge his influ- 
ence, by procuring, if practicable, the resignation 
of the emperors. Illness had manifestly made 
one of them unfit to reign ; and an affected pro- 
fession of regard, for the public interest, gave an 
appearance of patriotism to the ambitious pro- 
jects of his successor. The mind of Diocletian 
had not only become incapable of exertion, but 
in secret he might possibly sigh for that retire- 
ment, which seemed almost necessary to his 
existence. He also either discerned some ap- 
proaching revolution in affairs, or feared the 
resentment of Galerius, or dreaded for the sake 
of the provinces the disasters of civil war. The 
honour moreover of imitating Sylla, who ex- 
changed an envied elevation, for the obscurity of 
private life, is said to have been not without its 
weight. Yet, whatever was the result of any. 



41 Jam detrectaret Caesaris nomen : quod cum in Uteris ad 
86 datis audisset^ truci vnlta ac voce terribili exdamabat, 
QuoDsque Csesar ? Lact. cap. ix. 
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CNT of all such reflections, they were absorbed in chap. ii. 
feelings of indignation, when Galerius required, ^"^"^^^^ 
from his father-in-law, the unqualified relinquish- 
ment of that power, which had proved the foun- 
dation of his own. At their first interview, he 
reminded Diocletian, of his age, his distemper, 
and his infirmities ; at the same time, artfully 
adducing the example of Nerva, who devolved 
upon Trajan, his adopted heir, the oppressive 
labours of government. The emperor, in evading 
this ungenerous comparison,^ attempted to sooth 
an ambition he could no longer restrain, by offer- 
ing both Galerius and Constantius the equal 
powers of Augustus, in common with himself 
and Maximian. In reply to this proposal, the 
form of administration, which his own policy had 
constructed, was urged by the impatient Caesar : 
until, idtimately it came to be settled, that the 
two elder princes should retire altogether from 
the helm of state, and surrender their offices to 
Galerius and Constantius. The hoary sufferer 
then recommended Maxentius and Constantine 
to the rank of Csesars : but the plans of Galerius 
admitting none, beside his own creatures, to any 

^ lUe vero alebat ei indecens esse^ si post tantam sublimis 
fastigii claritatem io humilis vitaa tenebras decidisset, et minus 
tntaiD, quod in tarn longo imperio multorum sibi odia qusesisset. 
cap. xviii. de Mori. Pers : see the whole chapter. 
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Chap. II. 

^"^^ share in the sovereignty, Diocletian, driven from 
one degree of mortification to another, was at 
length compelled to consent, that Maximin and 
Severus should be elected in their stead.** 
Diocletian The calcnds of May were appointed for this 
A.n!"»o5 extraordinary ceremony ; and about three miles 
from Nicomedia, the armies of the east assem- 
bled round a convenient eminence, on which was 
a column erected in honour of Jupiter. On the 
same spot, some years before, Galerius had been 
declared Caesar by Diocletian, who was now also 
to deliver his diadem into hands the most un- 
worthy of obtaining it. We are informed, that 
with tears he addressed the soldiers, reminded 
them of his weak condition, assured them that 
he sought repose from his toils, and that in order 
to transfer the empire to those, more vigorous 
than himself, he should nominate two Caesars. 
Attention being thus excited, the whole con- 
course was prepared for the acknowledgment of 
Constantino. As a tribune, of the first order, 
he had engaged the affections of the legions, and 
the respect of his fellow citizens. But on Dio- 
cletian announcing, that Maximin and Severus 
were to be the objects of their choice, the troops 
stood utterly confounded ; and inquiries passed 

« LacU de Mort. Pers, cap. xviii. 
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on every side, as to whether theh* favourite had chaf. ii. 
not changed his name. Constantine, however, 
at the command of Galerius, gave way to Max- 
imin, who stept forward to receive the purple. 
If there was no applause at his appearance, there 
was nevertheless no murmur at his promotion, 
so completely were all present overawed by the 
unexpected event- After it was concluded, 
Diocletian descended from his throne, then with- 
drew in a private chariot, from Nicomedia, and 
hastened to the residence he had selected, in 
Dalmatia, his native country.** 

The same day beheld a similar scene, at Milan, And Max- 
where Maximian, who had been alarmed by Ga- t?e wme 
lerius, or advised by Diocletian, invested Severus 
with the sovereignty, and thereupon retired, 
with imfeigned reluctance, to a villa in Lucania, 

^ Diocles iteram factas est, says Lactantius -, if he were 
the author of the treatise on the deaths of the persecutors y a 
point, \i^hich excited no inconsiderable controversy between 
Nonrry the Benedictine father, and his opponents. Maximian 
apprized Diocletian, that the army of Galerius had been aug- 
mented : and Eumenius alludes to an oath, taken in the capitol 
at Rome, by the two elder princes, that they should stand or 
Ml together. Our other originals here^ are Incert. Paneg. 
cap. ix. pp. 330 — 333. Eumen. iv. cap. 15. p. 395. Aurel. 
Vict, de Ceesar. cap. 39. p. 428. Epitom. p. 564. Eutropius. 
lib. ix. cap. 27 — 28. A chasm, in the text of Zosimus, de* 
prives us of his testimony. 
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c«Ar. II. whence he heartily trusted, that some fortunate 
revolution might restore him to hnperial power, 
which ooQstituted his only happiness. The^ro^ 
vinces being thus apportioned between the two 
late Caesars, Galerius succeeded to the supreme 
government of the eastern, as Constantius did to 
that of the western world. But the last coo- 
tented himself with his former dominions, as 
Italy and Africa were assigned, ¥rith his consent, 
to Severus ; while Galerius surrendered the rich 
countries of Egypt, and Syria, to the wretched 
administration of his nephew Maximin.^ He 
was, like bis uncle, an lUyrian by birth, and had 
also in his youth pursued some pastoral occupa- 
tion ; until the cruel profligacy of his character 
raised him, from his flocks and forests, through 
various situations in the army, to the elevated 
station of one of the rulers of the Roman empire. 
But he knew nothing of state aflairs, and pre- 
served the most disgusting rusticity of manners, 

^ His former name was Daia, or Daca, or Daza, or Dara, 
though perhapi the last is only a mai^Dal readtng i see Vine- 
tai, and Gryphins, on the Epitomiit All these however 
alluded to his barbaroas origin. Sext. Aarel. Victor, cap. 40. 
pp.568-*569. Lact. de Mori. Pers, cap. xriii — xix. Ensebins 
intimates, that he was alwap mad, when be was inebriated, a 
circomstanoe not at all improbable nor ooconmon. Eccles. 
Hist. lib. viiL cap. 14. p. 399. 
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at the head of the noblest soldiers. His fortunes chap. ii. 
metamot^hosed bdm mto a monster, and the 
territories, which he goremed, groaned under 
the baneful sway, of a persecutor, and bar- 
barian. 

Galerius who, with the increase of his die- p»i«"»* 

^ iucreases 

nity a»d dominions, imbibed still stronger hatred the perse- 
than before against christians, smd their religion, 
employed all the means, in his power, for the 
extirpation of both. He tortured the former, 
with unparalleled malignancy, consuming his 
victims over languid fires, and eudeavouring to 
keep them alive, as long as possible, in their 
agonies, by every process of refrigeration. In 
order to disappoint the zeal of those, who col- 
lected the relics of martyrs, he commanded the 
bones of the sufferers, after their death, to be 
ground into powder, and cast into some neigh- 
bouring river, or into the sea : thus, could the 
tyrant but have foreseen it, affording some check 
to an idolatry,^ which became in later ages as 

^ Lactant. de Mort. Pers. cap. %xu as amended by Balozins. 
The relics of martyrs were at first destroyed by pagans, in the 
impiovs hope of pre?enting their resarrection : Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. lib. ir. cap. 15. pp. 170 — 171 : lib. v. cap. 1. p. 210. 
This was perhaps the primary motire of Galerias,or of Licinius^ 
on a subsequent occasion : £nseb. lib. x. cap. 8. p. 49 1 : De 
vit. Constant, lib. ii. cap. 2. p. 536. Yet before the death of 
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CHAF.n. senseless, and superstitious as his own. Had 
^"^^^^"^ the fiiry of this intolerant emperor gone no fur- 
ther, than to torment his christian subjects, his 
reign might perhaps have been popular among 
pagans, who would have remembered his mili- 
tary exploits, with more than sufficient gratitude. 
But the apparent success of his selfish policy 
was rapidly intoxicating his mind. He looked 
forward to the extension of his authority, even 
beyond the prodigious limits, which it had al- 
ready attained ; he relied either upon the pacific 
character of Constantius, or upon his probably 
approaching dissolution, to remove the single 
obstacle to the completion of his projects ; and 
the two new Caesars were mere dependants of 
his own, who did nothing but at the command of 
Galerius. The conquest of Mesopotamia inflated 
him with the preposterous desire of banishing, 
from his government, the few vestiges of liberty, 
existing in the forms of office : and, if we may 
believe the writers of the time, he would have 
reduced the external appearance of Roman 



ConstaDtine, it seems too likely that martyrolatria had begun, 
with all its appendages of relic-mongery : Euseb. lib. viii. cap. 
6. p. 383 : aud, about the middle of the fourth centur)*, we 
have a most decided instauce iu Amm. MarceJl. lib. xjlVu 
cap. 11. p. 354. 
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administration to the degrading condition of Chap. ii. 
oriental servitude.*' 

Every country was miserably harrassed, with Hj»Rene- 
the infliction of fresh pecuniary duties, in col- 
lecting which, so intolerable was the extortion 
exercised, that the ravages of war might have 
been less dreaded or deprecated. The fields 
were measured, for the valuation of their pro- 
duce ; the vines, or other trees, were minutely 
numbered; the flocks, and farms of the pea- 
santry, became legitimate plunder ; and the 
heaviest personal assessment overwhelmed the 
dominions of Galerius. Upon the slightest sus- 
picion, that property was concealed, or its worth 
underrated, the owners, and their whole house- 
holds, were scourged without mercy or distinc- 
tion ; chUdren, in defiance of the affections of 
nature, either accused their parents, or endured • 
painful punishments, in their presence ; slaves, 
the most faithful, were forced to impeach their 
masters, in contradiction to the jurisprudence of 
antiquity ; and even wives were torn from their 
husbands, to violate the sanctity of marriage, by 

^ Lactantius, as last cited, at the commencement of his 
twenty-first chapter. Christianity taught Theodosius a better 
lesson, even according to a pagan poet : see the fine passage of 
Qandian. de iv. Consul. Honor, ver. 214 — 220^ with the ob- 
servadons of Barthins. Tom. i. pp. 194—195. Patav. 1734. 
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CHAP. n. being compelled to charge them with pretended 
^"^^^^^^ misdemeanors. The executions of powerftil no- 
bles were terrific, or ignominious, in proportion 
as their rank, their riches, or their virtue, ren- 
dered them obnoxious to the rapacity of the em- 
peror. It seemed hard to determine, whether 
avarice or cruelty had the predominant influence 
in his breast. He was frequently observed to 
smile, with the greatest pleasmre, at the rending 
of his victims by the wild beasts of the amphi- 
theatre ; and, while the harrowing pangs of cru- 
cifixion were most agreeable to his temper, he 
would condescend, in particular instances, to 
award some devoted servant the milder, although 
equally unmerited punishment of decapitation, 
as a very remarkable favour. It might be sup- 
posed that, under such a monarch, the only 
refuge, for his afflicted subjects, was a state of 
abject poverty : but this last resource was im- 
bittered by imperial oppression. Galerius would 
amuse himself, with sending crowds of mendi- 
cants out to sea, in leaky vessels, which either 
sunk at once with their cargoes, or the sufferers 
were thrown overboard by the impatient sailors. 
The farmers of public imposts were multiplied : 
informers increased on all sides : men, as well 
as animals, are said to have been diminished from 
the earth : a price was set upon the dead, and 
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levied, from the liying : sorrow, dismay, and cbap.ii. 
despair, pervaded every comer of the empire. '"*^"'^ 
Literary characters*® were regarded as enemies 
of the state ; license supplied, during this dread- 
ful period, the absence of law and justice ; and, 
as the worthy instruments of despotism, judges 
taken from the army, as illiterate as they were 
inhuman, were turned loose without the smallest 
restraint upon the desolated provinces.*^ 

Maximin vied with his uncle, as well in the J^.^'^"™'?. 

follows hl9 

general fierceness of his character, as in violent example 
animosity against professors of the gospel- 

^ Literature has g^erally been tlie t^ror of persecutors, 
at least with eHight exceptions : and inasmuch as the belles 
lettres should ever be the handmaids of true religion, we may 
here mention, that many of the martyrs were among the best 
educated persons of their day. Procopius, when on the point 
cf si^ering for <^e sake of Christ, alluded to the divided go- 
vernment of the empire, in the words of Homer : 

Ov/c ayadoy iroXvicoipayiri, eie KoipavoQ coroi 

Eic /3a<r«\€vc.— Iliad, lib. ii. ver. 206—7. 
The citation was out of place, without question, but it proves 
Procopius to have been by no means an illiterate person : and 
numberless instances of a similar kind might be adduced. 
E]ifleb..de Mart. Palest, cap. 1. pp. 406-^07, wiUi Ae anno- 
tations. 

^ Lact. de Mort Pers. cap. xxii — xxiii. The precise order 
of his narrative has been a little transposed, to avoid repetition : 
and a few expressions are altered or amplified upon other 
antborltiea. 
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Chap. II. Throughout Egypt and Syria, they experienced 
the effects of his rage ; and the instance of Ap- 
phian** may be noticed, as an affecting example. 
This youth, not quite twenty years old, had re- 
linquished every worldly prospect, for the sake 
of Christianity; and travelling to Csesarea, he 
there beheld Urbanus, the principal magistrate, 
in the act of making a libation. With more zeal 
than prudence, Apphian rushed through the 
throng, seized the right hand of the idolater, and 
exhorted him to turn, from the errors of mytho- 
^^gjf to the service of the living God. The 
young confessor was of course arrested, and on 
his refusal to sacrifice, the most excruciating 
martyrdom illustrated his fidelity to the Re- 
deemer. Found guilty of being a christian, he 
was first tortured in prison, for a whole day 
and night. On being then produced, in public, 
inhuman flagellations^^ laid open his flesh, to 

^ Ad gloriam martyrii variis gradibos Apphianns. Pagis Ly- 
ciffi civitate non obscnra ortas erat, parentabns locapletissimis. 
Studii chUBk Berytnm profectus, cakatis adolesoentiae cnpidi- 
tatibus, neqae exemploram pravitate, neqoe sodaliam consortio, 
a saDcta christianoram disciplina sese abdad passns est. Bas- 
nag. Anna!. Tom. ii. cap. 10. p. 598. From the great achool 
of civil law, at Berytns, he had returned home, and thence set 
oat privately for Csosarea, to receive the crown of martyrdom. 

^1 The cruelty of the orientals, in this respect, was always 
remarkable : compare Judges, chap. viii. ver. 7— *16 : 1 Kings. 
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the very bones and bowels : while, with leaden chap^ ii. 
balls, his tormentors buffeted him so severely, ^^^^^ 
on the face and neck, that personal recognition 
became impossible. Linens, dipt in oil, and 
bound about his feet, attracted the flames of a 
slow fire, which graduaDy dissolved his body, 
till it ran down like melted wax. At length, 
wearied with their work, they threw him, not 
yet dead, into the sea, when suddenly a storm 
arose, and the waves cast him back upon the 
shore, of which all the inhabitants were eye- 
witnesses.*^ Ulpian, at Tyre, another christian 
hero, having been nearly torn in pieces by stripes, 
was sown up, with a dog and a viper, into the 
raw hide of an ox, and thus committed to the 
ocean. Such were the tender mercies of hea- 

diap. xii. ver. 11:2 Chron. chap. x. ver. 1 1 : with the curious 
learniDg of Bochart. Hieroz. Tom. ii. lib. It. cap. 29. col. 644. 
Fran. 1675. Theuce it vrzs, that Roman torture borrowed 
some of its most dreadful features. See the notes of Doddridge, 
Wetstein^ and Lardner, on various passages in the gospel of 
St. Matthew. Credib. Gosp. Hist. vol. i. p. 352. 8vo. Edit. 
Lond. J741. Josephus de Bell Jud. Tom. ii. p. 1081. p. 1247. 
Horat. lib. i. Sat. 3. ver. 119. 

^ Euseb. de Mart Palest, cap. iv. pp. 413—416. The 
coincidence of the storm was probably quite natural : or at 
leasts there is no necessity for supposmg it a miraculous cir- 
cumstance. Jortin has made a beautiful remark upon it : Rem. 
Eocles. Hist. vol. ii. book 2. part 2. p. 93. Sec. Edit. The mar- 
tyrdom of Ulpian was the punishment awarded to a parricide. 
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Chap. II. thenisiH. A brother also of Apphian, named 
^■^"''"^ Edesius, not only imitated the firmness of his 
faith^ but exceeded the fervour of his zeal. Ar- 
riving at Alexandria, after having sustained con- 
siderable sufferings in Palestine, he saw the 
philosophic and cruel Hierocles raging against 
christians of both sexes. The sight fired him 
with indignation, and he struck the judge on his 
tribunal, which immediately procured the appre- 
hension, and triumphant execution of the offen- 
der.*' It has been rightly observed, that he 
knew too little of religion, although sufficiently 
sincere to give up all for heaven. The doctrines 
of Christ had ceased to be explicitly unfolded, 
and it was by the patient endurance of death, 
that his followers were now chiefly distinguished. 
The church, like the bush of Moses, was burning 
in a fire the most dreadful, yet it was not con- 
sumed.^ 
Matyrdom The fourth, fifth, and sixth, years of the per- 
and others sccutiou, wcrc marked in a similar manner, by 

^ Eosebins de Martyr. Palest cap. ?. Tlie martyrologisU 
describe Edesius, as not only having struck Hierocles, bat 
fairly knocked him down : manu su& plagas iniquo hnic inges- 
sisse praefecto, humiqoe sapinom prostravisse et csedisse. 
Basnag. Annal. Tom. ii. cap. II. p. 599. 

M Milner. Church. Histor. vol. ii. chap. I. pp. 21—22. 
New Edit. 1816. 
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tiie malice of governors, the stedfastness of con- chap. il 
fessors, and the augmented testimony borne to ''^^''^^ 
the truth of the gospel. Thousands of the faith- 
fiil, whipt and mutilated, were sent to sink under 
the rigours of subterranean labour, in the mines 
of Syria and Cilicia. The mnumerable acts of 
martyrdom must have been more or less edifying, 
as the ancient union appeared, of primitive sim- 
plicity, submission to authorities, and fortitude 
in the hour of trial. The instance of Paul was 
conspicuous for combining all these excellences. 
Being about to lose his head, he employed the 
short respite, aDowed him at his earnest request, 
in audible supplications for christians throughout 
the whole world : beseeching that God would 
forgive their iniquities, remove their present 
sections, and restore them to freedom and tran- 
quillity. This admirable martyr then prayed 
for the Jews, the Samaritans, and the Grentiles ; 
not omitting the multitudes around him, the 
magistrate who condenmed him, the emperors 
who were persecuting the church, or even the 
executioner, who suspended the fatal blow, till 
his petitions terminated. For all these he im- 
plored, with affectionate ardour, that their sins 
might not be laid to their charge. The specta- 
tors were melted into tears, as the pious inter- 

H 
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Chap. u. cei^^or p^ese^ted his neck for the sword, and wm 
^^^"'^ beheaded in a moment-*^ 
Some res-^ The persecution, after six years of terror, ap- 
pueuiow. p^^^j^ for some short interval to pause ; Imt 
church j^5^xi0iijj soon rci^wed it with fresh violence. 
The temples were agsun repaired; men were 
everywhere compelled to sacrifice ; all article^, 
exposed for sale, in the markets, were polluted 
with libations ; and persons, placed at the badis, 
forced those, who c^une, intp idplatroys com- 
pUanoes. Victims of oppresi^on were , ppopq^- 
tionably multiplied ; and among them, thrpe 
believers, Antoninus, Zebinas, and Germanus, 
threw themselves before Firmilian the goverapr 
of Samaria, who ordered them to be oapitaUy 
punished. On the same day, a virgin* nam^ 
Ennatbas or Manatho, was barbarously sqourged 
in puMic, dragged naked around Csesarea, and 
then burnt alive, for her confession of Ae JSavioiir. 
The bodies of thp martyrs lay unburied,, on. 9^1 
sides, a prey to the vultures of the air„fuid ^e 
wild beasts of the desert. Guards w;erp ,«ta- 
^tioned to prevent the christians from performing 
the last oflices of humanity ; and, if we ma,y piie- 
dit the learned bishop of the see, ev€;n inani9f pte 
nature sympathized in the sufferings of his 

»* Eaaebio8 de Martyr* Palest, cap. viiL .p, 422. 
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diocess. The columns of the porticoes were Chap. ii. 
wet with tears ; while, under skies serene and ^"^^^^^ 
cloudless, the forum and streets of the city, in 

'the driest season, seemed ias though sufiHised 
with the waters of sorrow.^ Pefhaps, it was 
diily a coincidence of natural causes ; perhaps, 
it was a miraculous attestation, from on high* 
that the constancy and courage of the church 

•were neither overlooked nor forgotten ; or per- 
haps, a rumour of such an occurrence, so appa- ' 
tentlf^ suitable to the state of affairs, might have 
teeh too easily believed ; or from what was, in 
its origin, a mere flourish of rhetoric, credulity 

' liaight have derived the details, as of a feet, which 
it Would be afterwards considered imprudent, or 

' ungenerous, either to doubt, or deny. 

But divine retribution, about this period, fell sickne»» 
heavily upon Gkderius ; and, although the shift- ora«ie*ria» 
ihg' scenes of civil history are purposely reserved a.d.Yii 
for the ensuing chapters, we may here just men- 
tion, that providence had disconcerted all his 
political designs, even those, which bid so fair 

- (tit access. He was now moreover attacked by 
d disorder as dreadftil as it proved incurable. 
Hi^ lower parts became corrupted, and the ulcer. 



M Eusebiiiff de Martyr. Palest, cap. ix. pp. 423 — 425 : De 
Tit Constant, lib. ii. cap. 52. p. 562. 
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Chap. 11. 

^"^"'^ increasing every day, so wasted his frame, de-^ 
filed his blood, and harassed his whole body^ 
that his torments alnM)st exceeded conception: 
Physicians, oracles, and idols were applied to in 
vain; worms and vermin^ were engendered from 
the putridity of his bowels ; v^le the stench of 
his disease pervaded the whole palace of Bar* 
dica.^ His cries were humiliating and boirid; 
as through no less than twelve successive months, 
this agonizing existence was protracted. Gale^ 



^7 Appooebantur ad sedem fluentem cocta et calida animalii, 
Bt vermicolos eliceret calor. Qoeb resolath insMthbabne 
acatebat examen ', et tamen mtdto sugorem oopiam tabesecD^ 
donun visoerom peroicies seconda geiieraTemt, LacU i^ M^ 
Pers. cap. 33 — 35 ; which comprise the tntire descriptiou of 
his sufferings and death. Eosebius Eccles. Hist. lib. yiii. cap. 
16 — 1 7. pp. 402—404. The two Victors confirm the account, 
although the elder of these heathen abbitviators connects the 
disorder of Galerius with his labours among the Pannonian 
marshes. Aurel. Viol, de Csesar. cap. 40. p. 431 1 Bpitom. 
567. Vales. Excerpt, in calc. Amm. Marcell. p. 712. Orofios 
says that Galerius committed suicide ; cmeiatus tton sustin'ens 
rim vitee suso attuiit : ap. Basnag. Tom. it. p« 620. 

M Hallam, in his ingenious history of the Middle AgM, ob- 
serves that the learned translator of Mosheim« by somo mis- 
apprehension, seems to have taken SariUca for Sardis. MiMr 
has fallen into the same error, and gravely tells us, that Oalef las 
died at Sardis. Lactantins himself goes too for, when he Mys 
that, Odoritatem (odor autem) non modo per palatimii> sed 
totam civitatem pervadit. 
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ms at lengtbaoknowledged the hand that smote chap. ii. 
him, and evmoed some desire of offering restitu- ^'^^''^^ 
tion £br the injuries his malevolence had com* 
mitted. By a decree, he suppressed any further 
measures a^akkst hiA christian subjects, allowed 
them to rebuild th^r chrurehes, and condescended 
to request their prayers for the restoration of his 
health. But a few dnys after, the persecutor 
etpked, aod the news arrived at Nicomedia, 
joBt'ds the citizens were preparing to celebrate his 
Vicennalia ; a festival which had been made the 
pretence for fresh acts of oppression.*^ Having 
reign^ nineteen years, he was buried in the 
same city which had given him birth, and was 
deified,^ by his successor, with the customary 
solemnities. The apotheosis of such a mortal 
must have appeared sufficiently ridiculous, even 
LD the eyes of pagans, and incidents like these 

^ Im nomine vieennidiaiii laciirem alteram afflixiu Lact. 

® Even during his life he wished, like Romuhis, to be con- 
sidered as the son of Mars, and desired that the character of 
his mother shoidd be sacrificed to so preposterous an ambition. 
Offtna Dada Ripensi^ ifoiqne aepnltns est, qoem locntt Komu- 
UantNn, ex vowbulo Romnla matris appellarat. Is insolenter 
afirmare ansns eat^matrem inore Olympiadis Alexandri Mi^i 
crtaliicis compressam dracone semet concepisse, Sest. Aurel. 
Victor. Epitom. cap« 40. p. 560 : as compared with Lactanc. 
dc Mort. Pers. cap. ix. 
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cmaf. il made way for overthrowing the entire structure 
^'^^ of mythology. 

Many An appar^itly cheerful aspect was now as^ 

relieved sumed by the provinccs ; prisoners were released 
^^^t^^ from their captivity ; the confessors emei^ped, 
firom the mines of Palestine, into the enjoym^cit 
of light and liberty; while, as these christian, 
exiles set forward on a return to their various 
homes, the roads are said to have resoujeided with 
hymns to God their Saviour, who had thus re- 
membered them in the days of their distress^ 
Even their enemies caught the enthusiasm^ and 
united in the general joy« Such o(uigratu}atioD& 
however could have been but of very brief con- 
tinuance : since in the space of a few months^ 
the fury of the tempest revived against the per- 
secuted church of the Redeemer* M aximin had 
in fact suppressed the edict of Galerius, and only 
given verbal orders to arrest, for the present, the 
Bat the violcncc of pagan opposition. Scanely six 
Son ir*' months elapsed, when on pretexts the most fri- 
Slwed'*' volous, and sometimes without mentioning any 
reason at all, he forbade religious assemblies lat 
the cemeteries, and procured with artful policy 
petitions frcmi Antioch, as well as from other 
cities, imploring that the devoted Nazarenea 
might be prohibited from remaining among them. 
Theotechnus, the governor of the Syrian cs^^ital. 
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materially asfiisted, oii< these occaaiens^ in ^j^ CBk»^uj 
porting the cause of heathenism. He' det tip aa- 
image of llie Phitian Jupiter^ accompwied ' its 
drecti6& with magical orites, and iisstituted bIimm^ 
nialde myi^enes in honour of the idol.^ An^ 
dracular confirtnation was declared to hare been 
given, by tfaii^ deity, to the persecutisig pi>otes- 
Cations, of t^e people; and'Maximin, tfaua as- 
suming > the sanction of heaven, proceeded to 
r^ew the vigour oi his nieasures against the 
votaries of cbristianity. 

The ; wickedness of Tbeotechnus was only ri-» The ini- 
valledby the subtlety of his taleats; and while he ^R^^tcch- 
dragged multitudes, from their places of conceal^' °"' 
meikt, to Uie pains of martyrdom, no mesms were 
spai^ to ridicule the purity of their laith, and? 
i^aasethe credit of idolatry to an apj^rently equal 
level.' HieTophants> chosen frdm the hi^er or- 
ders Af society, were appointed throu^out the 
dties cf Syria : every province was to be under 
the) jurisdiction of its peooUar ^ntiff i priests 
#ere to ofibr> daily sacrifioes to the fabulous divi- 
i&ities bf antiquity : and the white' mantle, worn 
by certain servants in the palace, was appropri- 
ated, as an honoumble badge, to the members 
of this imperial hierarchy. Immense diligence 

<> EttseUov Etde9. Hist K6. ix. tv^ 1^3. pp. 439^44^. 
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ciur. iL was, exercised to kiikUe, anumg the gwHUos^ wme 
""^""^^^ real ve^ud fqr their aMperstitiona ; the erection 
of church waa mott cBrefuUy diaoouiaged ; and 
^K)qryphal atones^ reflecting upon 4be charaeker 
of Christy were circulated amongft all classes. 
Teachers in public seminaries were especially, 
directed to instil them into the minds of the- 
young, that rising generations mi^t have their 
opinions predisposed agaJBst the gospel, its prin<- 
ciples, and its founder. At the same time, tb^ 
preserve external appearances, a mandate was; 
issued forbidding the ministers of God to be any- 
where slain; while the exquisite tortures^ the 
indecent mutilations, and the unparalleled op* 
pression, which they were compelled to eiidure> 
made the painful existence!, thus insultingly 
afforded them, more dreadful than the most 
agonizing death.^ The entire admimstration of 
Maximin was an imitation, even darker than its 
originals, of the cruelties of Maximian and the 
abominations of Galerius. 
Several The decTces of several cities against the chris*- 
»aldedu>* tiaus, together with the edicts of the emperor^ 
4^^ were engraven on brazen tablets, and exposed 
ity ^ to the perusal of the public, in the most oon-* 

^ Laeiant de Mori. Fers. cap. xxxti : Eoscbios. Bcclcs, 
Hi0tor» lib, ix. cap^ 4 — 5. pp. 442—443. 
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spieuoii&iplaees: One of the latter, put up at chap. ii. 
Tyifei /was* expressive of the pleasure, which a '"^^"'^^ 
petitioh vgpdtn the Tynans had given to Maximin, 
who, uppe^Siiig to their experience, presumed to 
remind tHtm, that since the ancient idolatry had 
beea thias vigorously supported, their city had 
mbre than etPer flourished under the protection 
of Jbpiter. ft w&s the divinity of Oljrmpus, as 
therli3^ni affirmed, who had saved them from 
due itiry'of 'the eletaents, and who had crowned 
Aeir tobntry with abundant harvests; while, 
through the gracious inlhiences of the same celes- 
tiaH pewer, a durable peace was pervading the 
prpvihoes of the empire. But the pride of Maxi- 
min was 66on humbled in the dust, for shortly 
softer the issue of this impious proclamation, the 
wrath of ^ the Deity, whom he had defied, de- 
scended upon every part of his dominions. 
Drought, £aimine, and pestilence, desolated the 
oriental territories. An infectious ulcer broke 
out with boils on the human frame; and the 
humour is described, as having particularly af- 
fected the eyes, which were generally destroyed 
by^ta virulence. The towns were overwhelmed ^.^^,„j^„ 
with sorrow, and the vilkges were depopulated ^^.^**j,* 
of their inhabitants. Provisions could scarcely ^}^ ^^j^^- 

•^ fnl suffer- 

be procured at an exorbitant price ; the dearest «ngs of his 

... provinces, 

objects of their regard were mdiscriminately sold a.d. sis 
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CttAr. II. by the wealthy^ to putchase food fw their hai^ 
lies ; the vilest, or most unwbdbsome herbs, 
became the only sustenance, and frequently the 
certain destruction of the poorer classes; females 
of rank and virtue were obliged to beg their 
bread in the forum ; and multitudes of still more 
wretched mendicants paraded the lonely streets, 
as pale as the shadows of the departed. The 
markets were strewn with naked corpses ; and 
when the dogs rushed down in herds to devour 
the carcases, they were immediately slaughtered 
on the spot, lest the fury of their unsatisfied 
hunger should prefer the living to the dead* The 
contaminated atmosphere grew more fatal from 
the numbers of the uninterred ; which, together 
with every circumstance of this fearful visitation, 
affbrded christians an opportunity of returning' 
good for evil, and of evincing the superiority of 
their religion. Among pagans, the plague bad 
extinguished all feelings, both of afiection and 
humanity, between the nearest relations. But 
the gospel of the Saviour taught a nobler lesson, 
and its followers occupied themselves in burying 
bodies, attending upon the sick, and supplying* 
the fSunished with food. So striking was the 
difference between heathens and the late objects 
of their persecution, that the former openly ex- 
tolled the Lord of the latter, acknowledging that 
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the discifdes^of Jesus were the only sincere ghap^ii. 
servants of the God whom they professed to ^^^'^ 
worship.^ 

In addition to these horrwsy an open war was changes in 
oommenGed by the Armenians against Maximin, ^mHbnte 
who, having extended to some christians^ among peneca^^ 
them> his compulsory edicts^ thus incurred the a!d.»(S-I 
mconvenience of their hostilities. Probably*" 
these, after some bloodshed,^ were withdrawn^ 
on the suppression of the persecution, an event 
Mw not &r distant Political changes in the 
irest had been most important, Licinius having 
succeeded Galerius, and Constant^ne being mas^ 
ter of his pateraal dcmiinions, with the additions 
of Italy and Africa. A decree, decidedly in 
favour of Christianity, arrived in the east from the 
powerful rulers of lUyricum and the occidental 
world. With them it was necessary that.Maxi- 
min, for his own sake, should preserve a sem- 
blance of friendship, although his inveterate pre- 
dilection for idolatry still continued. He would 

^ Easebins Eodes. Histor. lilvix* cap. 7*^« pp. 445-^50. 
Oo another occasion, the chrUtiaiiB had exhibited similar di«^ 
interestedness, io their coDdnct throughout the great plague at 
Alexandria. Db. vii. cap. 22. pp. 347 — 348. 

^ Maximin is mentioned as sufiering much at the head of 
Us armies : bnt we possess no farther information^ respecting 
eithtf the proseciitioD^ or other circumstances of this was. 
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cmA9* iL privately procure the murder of any victim, who 
^^^^^ might happen to fall in his way :^ nor were the 
abominations of his conduct, or the pagan sacri- 
fices in his palace, less frequent than before* 
The cooks of the imperial household were the 
priests who officiated at his altars ; and no pn>* 
visions were ever brought to table without having 
been first polluted by the UbatioDs of heathenism. 
Fear alone it was, that at all repressed his rage 
against the new religion, which was rapidly at-* 
tainiag its highest nominal ascendancy over the 
opinions of mankind and the provinces of the 
Roman empire. 
Residence While these transactions were rapidly suc- 
Um !rt sa. ceeding each other, Diocletian ended his days, 
jo^ImJ^* in retirement, at Sakoa. The ruins of his par* 
lace are yet to be seen at Spalatro, and from 
them, a judgment may be formed of its ancient 
magnifitcence. It possessed all those advantages 
of situation arising out of a dry and fertile soil, 
in a pure and salubrious climate. Towards the 
west» lay the shores of the Adriatic, in which 
numerous small islands are so scattered, as to 

^ Lactant de Mort Pen. cap. x^nvii. The anbseqnent 
chapters carry od the dark story of the crimes of MaximiD -, 
whom we shall presently find attacking the territories of Lid- 
nios^ with the ntmost folly, titer having already become master 
of AsiaMltidr. 
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gite this? part of the sea the appearance of an c«ap-u. 
e!3rtensive lake. On the northwest, Mms a view 
of tiie bay reaching inland to the city of Salona, 
while the prospect, of the conntcy beyond it, 
made a beautiful contrast to the more expansive 
waters of the ocean, towards the south and eaet^ 
On 4iie north, the scene was terminated by high 
and irregular mouBftains, swelling at a convenient 
distance, and in many places covered with VA* 
lages, v^^Qods, amd vineyards. The imperial resi^ 
dence oecnpied nine acres of ground : an aque* 
duet; erected at vast expence, supplied it with 
wholesome water: and there were apartments 
in it, for the emperor and his entire household, 
besides tw<£> considerable temples, spacious courts 
fiwr; gymnastic exercises, and quarters for a praen ' 
torictn cohort It was also superbly furnished 
vrith baths, a pinacotheca or picture gallery, 
twelve hundred; feet in extent, and an hermim 
finr statues, where the choicest labours of the 
ohksel viedv in value, with the ai^cfaitecture of 
the balls around them. The fane of Esculapius 
was a noble, and lofty square: tha^ of Jupiter 
presented a correct octagon. The complete 
palade wore the external figure of an enormous 
quadraiigle, divided by two large streets leading 
to the different gates, which were decorated with 
the sounding titles of the golden and silver 
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Chap. h. portals.^ The philosophic ptnrsuits df gardening 
H^b^ amused the mind of Diocletian : a^d while col- 
retircmeDt woits wero ralscd with his own hands,^ the late 
emperor declared, that he was happier than ever 
before> in the eiqoyment of the sunbeams, and 
his freedom from the cares of government. Some 
measure of respect was shewn him during the 
first years of his seclusion : and Oalerius once 
condescended to confer with his patron, as to 
the promotion of Licinius to the sovereignty. 
Yet when he subsequently declined an invitation 
to the nuptials of the latter prince with the 
Btater of Constantino, (m the ground of his great 

M We are indebted, for tbe above, to a magnificent folio of 
designs, taken on the spot, accompanied also with a topogra- 
phical description, by R. Adams, F.R.S. 1764. The pidace is 
said to have had neither fire places nor windows ; alttoogh the 
ancients certainly used the ibrmer, with proper chimnies. See 
tbe varioQS authorities of Manntins, Lipsins, Colnmella, the 
Commentators on Vitnivins, Cato, Aristophanes, Herodotus, 
and Appian, very cnrioosly stated in a note of Adam Clarke 
on Flenry. Moeurs des Israel, part, n, cap. 7. p. 83. How- 
ever the nsaal plan, of warming large rooms, was by the intro* 
doctlon of hot air, throogh pipes fixed in the walls, invented 
^hen Seneca fionrished, and afterwards generally adopted. 
Epist. Senec. 90. pp. 577-— 578. Plant. 1614. Spalatro was 
called, in the Middle Ages, Aspalathos, tod both are cor- 
ruptions of Palatiam. 

^ Entropins. Mb. n. cap. 2. p. 484. Sext. Auret. Victor, 
fipit. cap. 39. pp. 564^565. 
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age Vkd mfirmiti^> suapiciona^ were entertained cbap. ii. 
of his havijjg been coBkcemed in those political *^"^^ 
intrigues, which will appear in the following 
chapters. But probably these rumours were 
{groundless : as his secession from the supreme 
4igmty, for seven years, had rendered him an 
^ect of contempt ; and his influence thefef<Mre 
must have: entirely vanished. Apprehensions of 
a^ ignominious death are even said to have 
ji^ompted him to suicide. Either in this way, 
^r :ftls9 wpm out with neglect and vexation, a 
4rpp0y is by <;^her9 supposed to have carried him 
ftrff, in the sixty-eighth or sixty-ninth year of Ms And death 
age.* His reign of twenty-one years had closed 



cs Diocletian was deified, if Eatropius be correct. Brev. 
}}b. iju qap^ 28. 8ee for the bther paticolarsj Easebiiis. HisU 
lib. viii. cap. 13. p. 396 : Lact de Mort. Pers. cap. 29—42 : 
aome roodems have mentioned that he hanged himself -, but 
the jroQi^r Victor asserts, that it was reported he had swal- 
]owe4 poison. Theophanes says, that an order from the senate 
hadr ))een signed for the execntion both of Diocletian and Max* 
\inian. Chron, p. 7. ap. Byz. Corp. Tom. vi ; bat this is in- 
r^dible. The dropsy is recorded in the Paschal Chronicle. 
Byz* Corp. Tom« iv. p. 224> where evidently Diocletian is 
jpeant; seethe note ad calcem. p. 481. Zonaras allodes to 
the discrepancy of authors on the sntgect^ and merely cites the 
opinions of Ensebins and the Paschal Chronicle. AnpaL Zonar. 
Byz, Corp. Tom. x^ p. 486. Cedrenns assigns somethiig like 
the distempers of Galerins and Maximin^ to DiocleUan* and 
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Chap. II. in the tenth persecution, and before its termina- 
^■^^''^^ tion in the east, those alterations occurred in the 
west, which gave a new aspect to the civil and 
religious administration of his successors. 

talks of his twelve years' retirement, which is absurd. Histor. 
Comp^d. apod Byz. Corp. Tom. Tii. p. 213. H <>k enii tha« 
is some dispute about the precise date of his decease : compare 
the annotations of Baluzius on Lactantios, ^d Valesins on the 
second chapter of the first book of Socrates, with Abraham 
Bncholcer. p. 675, or Jacob de la Baone de vit Diodet. p. xv. 
If we may credit Joannes Tomcas Mamovitios, one of the 
soothem towers of his palace afforded the emperor a sepulchre, 
and a porphyry sarcophagus is said to have been discoverq^ , 
in which his remains had been inclosed. We may just ftrthefr 
observe, that he also built the castle of Diodea, ki the viHtge,; 
which Kad given him birth* and directed that its inbdbitaiits ■ 
should be called Diocletians. Consit. Porphyr* de Adm, Imp. 
Orient, cap. 29. ap Byz. Corp. Tom. xxii. p. 71. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MAmhr OUTOilY QV CONSTANTIinBy AND HIS VLXYATION fO 
TBS SMFIKS.-^DtSATH8 OF SJSVBRVS AND MAXIMIAN. — 
CONYBKSYOV aw C0N8TANTINE TO CHRISTIANITY, AND THB 
SUCC1S8FDL ISSUE OF HIS WAR WITH MAXENTIUS. 



jLUE inscriptions of Diocletian and his coI-chap.iii. 
leagues, engraven upon two pillars in Spain, Tlia^^ 
have declared, that the superstition of the chris- tidily*' 
tians was extinguished. A medal is also extant,* 
bearing witness to the same extravagance ; while, 
in fact, every project, aimed at the extermination 

1 Fred. Spanheim. Hist Christ. Sec. iy. col. 815. Patin. 
Imp. Rom. Numism. pp. 354 — 360. Or see the iDscription in 
Grater, and a copy from it, with a corions representation of the 
medal, in the Prolegomena of Schwartz, ad Mamert. Geneth. 
pp. 68 — 70. The protestant may be reminded to compare the 
above with some similar circumstances, which saoceeded the 
French massacre, in the sixteenth centnry ; such as the medal 
of Charles IX. and its inscription, Hugonotomm Strages ! 
See Orat xxii. Mnret. and Thnan. lib. lii : or lib. liii* cap. 4. 
Tom. iii. pp. 151—153. Bnckl. Edit. 1733. 

I 
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CHAP.iiLof the church, hadfadled; and such triumphs 
^"^^ were at hand, as must have confounded the vo- 
taries of paganism. The history of Constantine 
the Great will therefore justly engage our atten- 
tion ; and without comparing him to either Cyrus 
or Alexander, on the one side, or being overawed 
by his canonization, on the other, we shall find 
much to interest the mind, both in the vices and 
the virtues, in the conduct and the exploits of 
this justly celebrated emperor. 
Birth of He was bom the last day but one of February, 
tine, 27th in the year two hundred and seventy-four, at 
A.D. 274' Naissus in Dacia; and the era of his birth was 
signalized by the victory o( his father over the 
Alemanni near Berne, in Switzerland.* The 
country, and parentage of Helena, are mentioned 
by no writer of earlier date than the seventh cen- 
tury : and it is, through tradition alone, that our 
own island has the honour of having given to the 

3 It happened three yean before jthe ninth persecution under 
Anrelian: Abrah. Bucholcer. p. 671. As to the birth-place 
•f Constantine, we have Jul. Finnic. Matem. Junior, de As- 
trolog. lib. i. cap. 4 } as compared with Lapsios de Magnit. 
Roman, lib. !▼. cap. 1 1, pp. 844 — 847 ; and the supplement, 
pp. 855—860; besides the Vales. Excerpt p. 710. Naissus 
lay on the Dadan side of the Margus, a riyer falling into the 
Danube, and which probably divided Dardania and Moesia 
SuperiiNr, from Dacia Mediterranean and Dacia Ripensis. Itiner. 
BurdegaL ap. Annot in Amm. Marcell. lib. xxi. cap. 10. p. 301. 
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world the superstitious mother of Constantine,^ Chap. hi. 
There is but little doubt, that she was lawfully ^'^^''^^ 
married* to Constantius, when the latter was 
cairying on war, as the successful general of 
Aurelian ; not imagining probably, at that period, 
that an elevation to the rank of Caesar, with the 
embraces of an imperial bride, would induce an 
unnatural divorce from the partner of his earlier 
fortunes. Constantine must have been about 
eighteen, when his father was selected- by the 
emperors, as an associate in their administration, 
and publicly married to Theodora, the daughter of 
the wife of Maximian. Upon the return of Con- 
stantius into Gaul, the seat of his government, 
his son was left with Diocletian, who treated him 
with distinguished kindness, and raised him, as 
we have seen, to the rank of a tribune in the army. 

^ Legendary writers assert that she was the daughter of 
CoeHiis a British king 5 while Nicephonis tells us, that her 
Catber was an innkeeper at Drepanum, afterwards called 
Helenopolis, in Bithynia ; and that he prostituted her to Con- 
stantius, on his route into Persia. The customary appendage 
of a dream is added by this incredible historian, who generally 
contrives to be at variance with truth, common sense, and 
dironology. 

^ Although to the dubious testimony of Nicephorus, that 
she was his concubine, must be added the evidence of Zosimus, 
the Chronicles, St. Ambrose, Orosius, and some others. Bas* 
nag. Anna]. Tom. ii. pp. 457—458 : p. 604. 
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cbap.iii. He already appeared capable of filling any 
H?«mriy situation with honour, although but slightly act 
quainted even with the literature of his day** 
But deficiencies, in this respect, not then conn 
sidered disgraceful, were amply supplied by 
great natural talents, as well as by that magna- 
nimity of disposition, which promised a manhoo^ 
of vigour and a life of renown. The noble beauty 
of his countenance, and the tallness of his regular 
figure, were combined with a majestic air, pro- 
curing for him the homage of his inferiors, the 
admiration of his equals, and the gracious atten^ 
tion of the emperor. When Eusebius saw hiifi^ 
in Palestine,* he stood at the right hand of Dio- 
cletian ; and all, who beheld the animating speci 
tacle, prognosticated that no common fortune^ 

* LitterU minos instroctos ; say th^ Valef iim 6x<^rptm 
p. 7)0. Bat he improved in after life: civilibus artibaa et 
liberalibos studiis deditas, as Eutropius observes, lib. x. cap. 
7. p. 49^ : Coiiimodissimiis Dtitrire artes bonas, prfikipti^ 
atndm Mtteraraa* Victor* Bpitom. cap. 41. p. 573. fusel^itS' 
OQmpares his ^qeatloD to tbat of Moaea in the covt o{ Pbani9U« 
Pe vit. Const, lib. i. cap. 12. p. 505. | 

< Easebius de vit Constant, lib. i. cap. 19. p. 511. The 
Ancient Universal History was occasionally used, in the first 
rough d^aft of this, and the foHowing chapto*, on the ^pW 
nmotioiMd by Prievtley, in hh leotttus tpou yktmf ^ibd geim* 
nd poU^). iritbontal aUaopentdivg^a.diiifeiA sMr^^'M 
orjipnabi , . . . , / m 
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WtialA be the lot, of so extraordinary a person, crap.iii. 
Hte iCidrals were without blame or reproach, in ^"^'^^.^ 
the Inidst of dissoluteness and impiety : while 
tfi^' pomp of his patron, and the pride of Galerius, 
^e^ as foils to the generous aflTability of deport- 
nifetrt, which attracted towards Constantine both 
ihe love of the soldiery and the grateful affections 
m the people. 

''His military genius must have been soon dis- For war 
covered, since he served, as a young man, with 
tii'e greatest reputation, against the Goths, the 
(jr'ertiians, the Sarmatians, and the Persians, 
fti^' cbiirage in war was not less than his skill in 
tafcllci, for he is said to have grappled, hand to 
h^^, with the enemy : and on one occasion; 
^hi^ii ordered by Galerius to engage a bai^barian 
chief, of gigantic stature, who was carrying all 
\f6fdte tiirti, the impetuous prince rushed forward, 
with undaunted intrepidity, hurled his antago- 
i^JLst to the groiwd, and dragged him, by the hair 
Qf liis head^ to the feet of the Roman fiovereign. 
Another instance occurred, in which, he spurred 
his horse through some dangerous morasses, to 
c^pen the passage for his soldiers ; who, following 
t^^^r ^galJlant leader, fell suddenly upon their 
advftr»n6B/ and obtained an unexpected victory. 
B^Aftoenvy ait^^iieBe successes was tb^ bfi^ct which 
they produced in the sullen mind of Galerius ; 
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Chap. iiL and the fortunate hero was therefore meanly 
recommended to every post of peril, which af- 
forded any hope of his destruction. Finding 
that he always returned both safe and victorious, 
the tyrant at length encouraged him to favour 
the amphitheatre with an exhibition of the 
prowess so irresistibly displayed in the field. 
Constantine did not, or perhaps could not decline 
the challenge. A large lion of remarkable size 
and fierceness was turned loose into the arena, 
before multitudes of spectators ; when the son 
of Constantius having entered the lists, the mon- 
ster with one thrust of his javeline was extended 
breathless on the spot.^ His fame grew with 
his years ; and about this time, he contracted an 
honourable marriage with a lady named Miner- 
vina, by whom in the last year of the third cen- 
tury, he had Crispus® the eldest and best, but 

7 These exploits are related by the Aoonymoos Author, ad 
calcem Amm. Marcell. p. 710; Zonaras in Const Vit. p. 246 ; 
and Enmen. Paneg. Vet. vi. cap. 3. p. 355. Praxagoras also 
mentions the last feat of killing the lion, which might probably 
hare been aDoded to in the reverse of a medal given by Fatinvs. 
Nnmism. p. 370. Lactantios confirms die fact, that sub obtenta 
exerciUi ac Insiis, fcris iUnm objecerat cap. xxiv. 

^ Zosimus insinuates that Crispus €k ToXXanyc avrta yeyo- 
vora M(vcp/3tvi}c ovo/ia, ri^ri veaviav ovra, lib. ii. p. 93. Sextos 
Aur. Victor calls her Concnbina: Epitom. p. 571 : but see 
Spanhem. ad Jul. Orat. i. p. 64. Incert. Paneg. cap. iv. pp. 
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whose history was the most tragical, of all hisCHAP.iii. 
children. 

He remained at Nicomedia after the procla- hu resi- 
mation of his father, as Augustus, in spite of the Nicomedia 
solicitations of Constantius, who earnestly de- soo ' 
sired his departure, which Galerius endeavoured 
to evade by every pretence in his power. In 
public this emperor professed for him the highest 
regard, while in reality he feared his popular 
abilities, and determined to detain him as long 
as possible, since his presence in Gaul would 
probably disarrange those designs which the 
persecutor had formed in aiming at universal 
dominion. Yet the next year, when Constantius 
and Galerius were both consuls, the latter find- 
ing that an open rupture, with his colleague, 
must be the certain consequence of any further 
refusal to send away his son, and that Constan- 
tius had apparently recovered from a dangerous 
malady, which, the other had trusted, would 



318 — 319: Paneg. Vet. viii. cap. 4. p. 481: Minervinam 
natione Gallam foisse probare nititur Tristanus in Comment. 
Hist. Amm. MarcelL lib. xxviii. Jacob de la Baune. de ^nit. 
Ck>n8t. p. 298. Her death must have taken ] 
307, when Constantine married Fausta the < 
imiao. Mich. Glycas mentions UpitrKOQ (pp 
jraWaictiQ Etrx^v o Mcyac. Annal par. iy. ap. 
ix. pp. 191—192. 
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QiAfsiu^hftve. teroUDatod bia life aad ragu^ he iwas at 
^ ^^ teogth cKtnpelled to yield ti> oircumstBaoes^ and 
subscribe aa order U> the posttnastenn <m the^robd»: 
commanditig them to funush Consteiitine with, 
the 8«fliiitaiice neoessBry for his jouniey. Tfaa 
yfamjbX wa$ delivered to the youi^ prince ia 
tSie evening, with particular injunctions not to 
use it until the following day, as he would thea 
receive his final instructions, and a disnussal 
appropriate to the occasion. 
He et. But the moment, when the mperor withdrew^ 

o!uerios°* was the signal for Constantine to quit Nio(HBedia,i 
which he did with all possible speed, traversing 
the Ulyrian provinces to the limits at Gaul» 
where he entered the domimoos cf his fathers 
He suspected that Galerius* meant to impede 
eitiiec his departure, or his progress, and the 
suspicion was justified by the event; for an e!x* 
press had .been sent to Severos, enjoining hihi to 
arrest the impatient traveller, .before his arrival 
^ the Gallic firomtiers. To afiord this messenger 
every opportunity of reaching Italy in time, 
Galerius bad deferred bidding Constantine. fare- 
well; and still further to protract the precious 



» fbibftoiKSMi tnbiiitvtefl the osm of Dioditian lor QOn* 
riiis, in Us Frigmesl. ad cdcsm Eeoki. Hist Tom. in. lib, i 
cap. 5. p. 477. 
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ifiterral, he slumbetttd in his {M«K!r6 till the noon cbAp.iir. 
dirABUBKtday, nevdr dreomhig thitf hte game """"''^^ 
hlid eBOsif>ed him. By so decisive a treasure/ the 
fotiire prdtedor of the church secured his liberty, 
anH preserred his Itfe ,- while the cruel precaution 
o£ niaimisig^.whateyer horses, he left behind, took 
mtraty the pdssibihty of pureuit. The mortified' 
tyittnt awoke at Nioxnedia, amidst all the hu^ 
teitiaitieiiiof disconcerted treachery ; and the pre^ 
cipitate fury of his orders betrayed the wicked- 
xiesB of his intentions. He commanded that the 
fngitinres should be immediately brought back 
to the caf>ital : but hearing that the post-horses 
wereniBabied, he could hardly forbear giving 
vent to the tempest of his passion in a copious 
flbod of tears-*^ However 'pirudence compelled 
hikn for the preseiit to moderate the resentment 
which jealousy always entertatns at being over« 
reached with its own weapons : and in the mean 
tone, the providence of God was safely conduct- 
ing iGonstantine to the embraces <^f his parent^ hisfi^er 

•^ AwmH. Viot de Osesar. cvp. 40. p. 430 ; Hiid tbe Bpitodi. 
fifp« 4I« p* S^i Zomno8. Kb. ii. pp» 78*-79 : Exotrp^ 
Vales, p. 710. Easeb. de Vit. Const lib. i. cap. 20. p. 5]1. 
As to the post-horses^ Lactantius only remarks, that subla- 
tisque per numsioiies matlas vainibw eqtds pvbiicts evolavit : 
oap; taof i which perhaps was more likrfy than the bloody 
execution mentioned by the others. 
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Chap. III. who lay encampt at Boulogne on the sea, pre- 
"^"^^ pared for an expedition into Britain agmnst the 
Picts and Caledonians. 

These sturdy enemies of the Roman power 
had broken through the fortifications of Agricola 
and Severus, and were ravaging the provinces 
south of the Tweed, with an assurance increased 
by the success, which had hitherto attended their 
depredations. In this campaign the young Con- 
stantine accompanied his father, who, partly 
through the assistance of Eroc or Crocus,*^ a 
valiant chief of the Germans, overcame the Cale- 
donian invaders, drove them back to their native 
settlements, and was probably occupied in the 
pacification of our northern counties, when the 
Who dies hand of death put a stop to his career. Con- 
25th7ni'y, stantius expired at York, on the twenty-fifth of 
A.D. 306 jyjy^ '^ ^^ fourth year of the persecution, and 
the sixteenth of his reign, reckoning from the 
period when he was created Caesar, which dig- 
nity he adorned for more than thirteen years 
before succeeding to the honours of Augustus, 
on the resignation of Diocletian and Maximian. 
Surrounded with the members of his family, he 
died full of days and glory, lamented by the 



11 Victor. Epitom. p. 570 $ with the note of Scottus in the 
Arntzenian Edition. 
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army, and bewailed amongst affectionate sub- chap.iii. 
jeets. The dread of his name was the safeguard ^"^'^^'^^ 
of the island ; and his mournful obsequies were 
an honourable but melancholy duty, which de- 
volved upon the heir of his dominions. They 
were celebrated amidst the pomp of heathen 
ceremonial, on or near the spot were he breathed 
his last, and in the city, which had been already 
illustrated by the decease, withm its precincts, 
of a Roman emperor." 

Constantius, in the presence of his children, Constan- 
bequeathed his territories to Constantine ; and, ceed» wm 
even by pagan writers, it is acknowledged that 
he was worthy of the important charge." Not- 
withstanding, however, this appointment, and 



'2 Severns, the father of Caracalla and Geta, died at York, 
on the 4th February, A.D. 211. Herodian. lib. iii. cap^ 49. 
p. 232. It mast be remembered, that Constantine was a pro- 
fessed heathen, before the Italian war : Apollo seems to have 
been his tutelary divinity. Jnlian. Imp. vii. Orat. ad. Herac. 
Cyn. p. 228, with the commentary of Spanheim on the Caesars, 
p. 317. 

i» Ensebius de Vit, Const, lib. i. cap. 21 — 22. pp. 511 — 
512. Zonaras introduces an angel, who directed Constantius, 
as he affirms, to nominate his eldest son, as his successes' : 
Annal. ap. Byz. Corp. Tom. x. p. 486. But see Jacob de la 
Baune. de Vit. Const, p. 235 -, and for the mistake of Victor, 
cap. 40. pp. 565 — 566, corrected by better authorities, Paneg. 
Vetcr. pp. 298—309. Paneg. vi. cap. 7* pp. 369— 37K 
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iMkpim:^!^ madifest dispomtion of tlie iegions, he had 
prudentty resolTted to dedine the perilous dignityv 
BntU the approbation of the other prinees o6uM 
be obtamed. But die affection of the soldiersy 
or perhaps ar consciousness of their own influence; 
would listen to no delay : they hailed^ with reit^ 
emted acclamations^ the representative of their 
late sdr^reign ; and, after renewed expressions 
of reluctancoi^^ he was salut^ with the titles 
both of Ceesar and Augustus. The commence^^ 
icaent of his administration gave an earnest of 
his character ; for the christians were restored -ttf 
the rights of subjects, and all remains oFpetsecu^ 
ti(m in the west were immediately extinguished, 
Constantiiile must have compared his patrimoliidt 
provinces with the desolated countries of GaJe- 
rius ; and the contrast would naturdly dispose' 
his mind towards entertaining favourable opmions' 
ofeyistianity* 

Portraits** of the new potentate, with the 

)^ Hie panegyrist, in bis address to Constantine, exclaims, 
I^iceris etiam, Imperator invicte, ardorem ilium te deposcentis 
^ercitoB fogere conatos, eqaam calcanbas incitasse : a deck-' 
ration, which draws forth a beautiftil remarlc, from the quaint, 
but ingenious Thomas Fuller, in his Chnrch History of Britain. 

1^' Lactant. cap. xxt. These were probably executed in 
what aMsts \tenA Encaustic painting, which the ancients ma-' 
naged in three ways, and the two first may belong to our pui*- 
poee. Either the picture^ when finished, was toVei^d with a 
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tii3tomaj^<inp^ma,i were. tnm8ai|utted^tO:Qal^rim q^^p* m* 
9«id bi^ colleagM^'- l>^t the*, emperor /UtrNicohotkH^s 
ttjediariB tfa^ firtt teaiasports of ixkxy, had weUyetutn*. 
nigh given them tothe fisuiciea^ and condesnuediparpie^ 
the hetald who brought them to a i^milar fate... 
His more prudent advisers^ with difficulty^ disir: 
auadjed hkn from so impotent an affront which,. 
a»otbey; assured him, would only irritate thei 
arUEiy, aixdiperhape kindle a dangerous war. 
Suoh^^remoQstrdtaces bad their effect; since hef 
dould not be totally blind to the unpopularity oi 
Ijosrowsi govemmanty and to the probability,! 
should . affairs evier reach their crisis^ of somei 
generaJf , defection to the ranks of the oppoaiter 
^anty^ Gs^erius condesoended, therefore^ to re-^ 
ceilvd )the deputation of Constantino, and senlj 
him the pturple;in tdtum, that at leaosri: the ceren 
Hionialof ibvestiture might appear to emanatet 
from himself. He merely however allowed him. 

yamish of oil and melted wax, laid on warm with a brush ; or 

re mixed up with wa;iu ^nd oped 
e corioas matter in Ea^bb V^^ 
dth the note of Valerius : and 
r of Plin* Naji. Hist. Ut). Vfxy^ 
of ^eniifs must ^a.ye be^^, r.9- 
I linger of iElian. Var. Hist. 
18 of Zeuxis and 4|^le^ f^^ ^9p 
bo by the impj^rja) »>i«fffRbS!;-o 
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Chap. III. the appellation of Caesar, in common with Maxi- 
'^"^^ min ; and still further to increase, if possible, 
his supposed mortification, he elevated Severus 
to the superior functions of Augustus. But 
Constantine was satisfied, for the present, with 
the recognition of his claim to sovereign power ; 
and in possession of substantial authority, he 
wisely considered the distinction of an empty 
sound as altogether beneath his notice. 

A revoia- Scarcely was Severus invested with his new 

tion at "^ . 

Rome, title, when he experienced the splendid perils of 
A.D. soo' an office, which he had neither right nor ability 
to fill. He was by birth a native of lUyricum, 
where courses of profligacy*^ had recommended 
him to the notice of Galerius, who promoted him 
to'the highest posts in the army, on no other 
ground of merit, than obsequious devotion to the 
interests of his patron and master. Accordingly, 
Italy and Africa, which had been nominally as- 
signed to Severus, were governed by the court 
of Nicomedia, with as absolute a sway, as was 
extended over Thrace or Illyricum. The city 
of Rome, whose privileges had been revered for 
ages, beheld in terror and dismay the imposition 
upon her citizens and territories, of the same 

1^ niamne saltatoreni, temnlentom, ebriosnm, cui nox pro 
die, et dies pro noete ? Such was the character of this Seve- 
rus, as given by Diocletian. Lact. ci^. xviii. 
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oppressive system, which had ruined the oriental cbap.ui. 
provinces. Her inhabitants were to be num- 
bered, her houses appraised, her lands admea- 
sured, and her property indecently valued, by 
the officers of the revenue. The praetorian sol- 
diers also felt themselves aggrieved by several 
late regulations ; the various departments of the 
state were imperfectly occupied ; and the whole 
populace appeared ripe for revolution. At this 
juncture, the deputies from Constantine arrived, 
which renewed in the breast of Maxentius, the 
son^^ of Maximian, whose succession had been 
rejected by Galerius, the deepest sense of indig- 
nation. Gaining over the majority of officers, 
he suddenly presented himself to the assembUng 
multitudes, as the injured representative of their 
emperor, as the champion of their liberties 
against foreign tyrants, and as their dehverer 
from the contemptible Severus. He reminded 
them moreover of the conduct of the legions in 

^^ By Galena Valeria Eutropia 5 although by some, Max- 
enUus is thought to have been a supposititious child. Excerpt. 
Vales, p. 712: Victor. Epitom. cap. 40. pp. 567—568. Eu- 
tropia was by birth a Syrian, but Maxentius was generally 
received as the legitimate heir of Maximian ; and perhaps we 
should never have heard a hint to the contrary^had unin- 
terrupted success attended his usurpation* His medallic his- 
tory is illustrated by Patinus. pp; 364«*365. 
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Cbaf. iil Bntain^ who, wiAoot wutingfar penwiiMino from 
^^"^^ Nicomedia^ had elected CoostaBtine m the room 
of his fitther, whose uuignia they were diat day 
tohonour. Every thing succeeded to his wishes; 
the son of Maximian was proclaimed by the 
Roman people ; mad when Abellius, the prefix 
came for¥rard on behalf of Sevwus, he was torn 
in pieces for his unseasonable loyalty. 
MaxiBiaa The ucws of this rerolt thus disconcerted, in 

retomcs 

tiM empire another quarter, the fleeting designs of Galerios^ 
who immediately enjoined the terrified emperor 
of Italy, then residing at Milan, to cdlect h» 
forces, and march to suppress the usurper. Max^ 
entius, in the meanwhile, had recourse to his 
father, who quitted his retirement, oa the first 
intelligence, and gave some appearance of sta- 
bility to the doubtful govemaent of his son« 
Diocletian was also invited to leave his obscu- 
rity :^ but discerning the folly of such conduct, 
he replied by exhorting Maximian to visit his 
garden at Salona, where the superior happiness, 

>^ Galerius eren wished him to tetmne his dtsden, wasordmg 
to the yonoger Victor, but this appears scaieely probable : 
Epit ctp. xxsix. p. 564t Eatropios. lib. x* cap» 2. p. 484. 
Manoiian is said by Lactantius to hare been in Campania, at 
this time, bat Zosimns mentions that he retired, on his resigna- 
tion, into L«cania : he had therefore changed his resideiice, as 
Bakumis obserres, irinch clesriy reconciles the two statements. 
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would' bfrporoqiiFdly.'offm fami6maldd«QeiaisietI. cmaf^ui. 
Hi8okk!tswonrte^-h0iiir^te/Bc&thQi:);ax!cepl^ ^^"'^ 
sfiertHi]ioiK»*n(^fDlU(M/«dhi8>ad^^ focsuflSntilig 
himtel^ tolbe fleblared! Augustus^ aisecond tittica^ 
li^ thd Rcunaii seifiate, he peceived the purple 
&mic)tlfettluKb9 6f( their tiew8over6igo>;a^ 
«ktiow4edged<W'hi8^oolteague m the empire. 

Early in tbe/'cbsulng spring, ScrvrerUs set out Sevems 
fiiom Mikm, ^lii nn lurmy of whieh die mostmLt' 
oonsiderable detuiiment was a body of Moorish a.ITsot' 
teteraas, who had served, some years before^ 
ttoddr Maximian. Tbey were, therefore^ Ikde 
dispdsed to risk theiT' lives in defence of- their 
present lessHleri ibo#e espectaUy as their £E>rmer 
^ommaiider, having re-assumed his sceptre^ 
seamed entitled to a renewal of their allegiances 
With tibe assbtance of bribes and promises, and 
by i^minding them of the injuries of Italy, it 
becaofne an easy meltter to allure these swmthy 
sddiers^ from the vdnptuous camp of Severus^^ 
teethe standards of the conqueror of Africa. No 
sooner were the walls of Rome in sight, than the 
ix^perial lieutenant of Galerius, for such in reality 
he appeared, was at once abandoned by his 
troops, and compeHed to retreat, with a few 
faithful followers, by the road of Milan, to the 
strong fortress of Ravenna. Thither Maximian 
pur;^ue4 them, and as he rode rpupd the impre^- 
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Chap. III. liable towers^ it was manifest that intrigue alone 
^■^^^^^ could deliver the fugitives into his hand* Ra- 
venna was open to the Adriatic, on one side» and 
environed by morasses, on the other. Abundant 
supplies would arrive by the former ; and in the 
latter, the besiegers must have gradually wasted 
away, the victims of disease and disappointment. 
But the mind of Severus, being as weak, as it 
was vicious, afforded his wary adversary the 
means of achieving his destruction. Secret 
emissaries persuaded him, that the garrison would 
not continue in their fidelity, that timely capitu- 
lation could alone insure his safety, and that 
the honour of Maxentius should be pledged to 
an alliance productive of advantage to all parties. 
Severus, under an influence which concealed the 
precipice he was approaching, surrendered the 
place, his person, and the purple, into the power 
of Maximian, who carried him to the Three 
Taverns, about thirty miles from Rome, where 
he vvras either bled to death,^ or executed as 

1* Bpo^tf Toy rpaxnXoy aprnaa^ aveiXev. Zosimus. lib. iu 
pp. 80—81. Ille JQgiilato8 est ; say the Excerpt, de G>iiat» 
p. 712. Ad Tres Tabemas extingaitar \ obsenres the yoimger 
Victor in his Epitome, cap. 40. p. b^7. Lactantius makes a 
more affecting story of it ; venis ei incisis, leniter mori coactns 
est. De Mort. Pers. cap. xxvi. Eutropius in his Brev. Hist. 
Rom. lib X. cap. 3. p, 484 ; and the elder Victor de Caesaf . 
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a common malefactor. Some degree of favour Chap. in. 
was shewn his remsuns, as they were deposited ""^^"^^^ 
in the sepulchre of Grallienus, on the Appian 
Way, eight or nine milesi^ from the city. 

His ignominious end was probably hastened condact or 
by rmnours, that Galerins was advancing, with uneVn " 
an armament, to avenge the fall of Ravenna, and z^zo?' 
the revolt of Rome; Maximian, having foreseen 
the extreme likelihood of this event, in order to 
place his affairs in the best position possible, 
was courting the alliance of Gonstantine, who 
bad been laodaibly employed, since his election, 
in the diminution of oppressive taxes^ the general 

cap. 40. pp. 430-*431, tell vs that he died or was slain at Ra- 
venna ; but the majority of writers support the text. The Tres 
Tabemse, or the Three Tayerns^ Acts Apost. xxviii. 15^ were 
aboot the distance stated^ from Rome, but precision is hardly 
attainable. See the commentaries of Anna Faber, Schottus, 
and Amtzenius, ad Sext. Aar. Vict. pp. 565^—566 5 and of 
Valesiu9 or Lindenbrogius ad Anun. Maroell. Hist lib. xvi. 
cap. 2. p. 149. There were several places of this name. 

^ Ad octavum milliariuro, according to the Valesian E%- 
cerpta, p. 712 5 and according to the younger Victor, ex urbe 
abest per Appiam millibus novem. Epit p. 567* Perhaps it 
may stifl be recognised^ in a lai^ but ruinous monument^ called 
by antiquarians^ the tomb of Severus, which meets the re- 
searches of the traveller^ in something less than a three hours* 
excursion on foot from the gate of St. Sebastian^ following out 
this celebrated road through the fields and sheep-walks^ 
amongst which^ so great a part of it seems now nearly lost. 
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cbap. iil improvement of his provinces, and the firm esta- 
blishment of their frontiers. On his return from 
Britain, the armies of Gaul had defeated the 
Franks and Alemanni, in a pitched battle ; after 
which, several captive chieftains were condemned 
to the sports of the amphitheatre, for the amuse- 
ment of the populace." Numerous prisoners 
from among the Bructerians, whom Constantine 
had vanquished in their native forests, experi- 
enced similar treatment, under circumstances 
which seemed less to deserve it. Casuistry may 
justify or paUiate these barbarities, while the 
christian cannot but admire the influences of his 
holy religion, which softens whatever it touches, 
and humanizes civil society, even when the heart 
remains unmoved with its power. Still further 
to increase the terror of his name, the Gallic 
sovereign repaired all the fortresses on the Rhine, 
garrisoned them with veteran soldiers, launched 
a fleet upon that noble river, and commenced 



>> See some good Dlottrations of this subject by linden- 
brogins and Valesios, m loc. Amm. Maroell. lib. xi?. cap. 2. 
p. 9 : also the Buieg. Veter. vi. cap. 10—12. pp« 377—^6 : 
Pkneg. viii. cap. 23. pp. 533—534. For the imperial liber- 
ality, towardg the city of Anton^ and in diminishing the public 
burthens, we have the Action. Oratiar« Eumea. Tom. ii. pp* 
415—461. 
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the construction of a permanent bridge,^* per-CBAP.iii. 
haps in imitation of Julius Caesar. This last 
measure so alarmed the transamnian tribes^ that 
their ambassadors sued for peace, satisfactory 
hostages were offered, and with the exception of 
a few predatory bands who continued in arms, 
not a barbarian presumed to approach the bor- 
der. Constantine was enjoying profound tran- 
quillity, when Maximian arrived in Gaul, and 
formally conferred upon him the title of Augustus. 
The friendship between the two emperors was 
also cemented by the marriage of Constantine 
with Fausta the daughter of Maximian. 

Galerius had now landed in Italy, and was Oaierius 
approaching the walls of her metropolis, mena- luiy, but 
cing annihilation to the senate, and destruction le/to^e^ " 
to the inhabitants. Maximian, before his de-m*^ 
parture from the city, had prepared the fortifi- 
cations for a siege, which he thought might pro- 
bably be protracted, until he should be able to 
repass the Alps, and lead the legions of Gaul to 
the relief of his capital. But success in this 
respect exceeded his calculations, for the invader 
speedily found it necessary, from the disposition 
of his troops to desert, to fall back upon Inter- 

^ Eotrop, Brev. Hist Rom. Ub. x. cap. 3. Valesins sap- 
poses that this bridge was never (inbhed^ but see Bacherius 
Hist. Belgic. lib. viii. capt 2. sec. 5. p. 236. Leod. 1655 
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Chap. III. amna, whence^ mortified and disappointed, he 
^'^^ dispatched an embassy to his Bon-in*law Max- 
entius,^^ recommending some fair negotiation 
rather than the uncertain trial of arms. That 
prince, however, in possession of Rome, felt no 
desire to lessen the humiliation of Galerius : and 
encouraged by his altered tone, the deputation 
was hastily dismissed, as Max^atius marched 
out against him* The Illyrian forces awaited 
not the advances of their enemy, and either 
alarmed at his fortitude, or allured by his supe- 
rior fortunes, the defection from their own camp 
became more general than ever. Murmurs of 
mutiny were also heard among those who re- 
mained ; while Galerius, overcome by the aug- 
mented perils of his situation, threw himself at 
their feet with tears, imploring them not to for- 
sake their sovereign, who would endeavour to 
reward their fidelity. As the only recompense, 
which he could then offer them, the whole length 
of the Flaminian Way, firom Rome to Rimini,** 

^ Maxentius bad married Magnia Urbica, a daughter of 
Gderins, by bis former wife, wbom be bad repudiated on bia 
elevation to tbe rank of Csesar* 

M Among tbe valuable Excerpt Auct* Ignot de Constants 
ad caloem Amm. MarcelL p. 71 1. first pablisbed by Vateaios, 
is tbe following difficult passage^ describing tbe depredations 
of Galerius : Ut militi suo praedam quamcamque conferret» 
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was giyen up to plunder. All moveable pro-CHAP.iii. 
perty was carried oflF or wasted : the flocks and ^'^"'^ 
herds were indiscriminately slaughtered, or dri- 
ven out of the cojmtry : the mhabitants were 
murdered) and their wives or daughters violated : 
so that the outrages of uncivilized savages dis- 
graced the flying retreat of a regular army. 
Galerius was justly denominated the scourge of 
Italy ; and such was his madness at the com- 
plete failure of his expedition^ that he wished 
to substitute, for the style of the Roman world. 



Jlanmma JusiU aufsrri, Valesins in his note observes^ Gra- 
vios hio est ulcus, qaam nt conjecUiil sanari possit \ and the 
ooojectme of Balozios is, that we should read flammia omma, 
which does not mvxb meod the matter. The opinion of Ohh 
Bovius goes more to the point 3 mihi videtor iUnd Jia ortum 
esse ex ratiooe scribandi oia (vel omnia) nbi tandem litera 
^m snperscripto flezn coalnit 5 et anctorem scripsisse colligo, 
omnia in via jussit aufevri. With the greatest deference; the 
snthor would only hazard one cot^ectnre more, which is this 7 
supposing the first word to have been repeated in the mann-* 
script, let the emendatory interpretation of Gronovios be re- 
tained, without expungbg more from the text, than the redu- 
t^lication of a li<)nid in flamminia ; and then, using that word 
as a proper name, the whole will stand thus, omma in vid Pia- 
minid jussit au/erri. Interamna, now Temi, where Galerius 
had encamped, was directly in the Flaminian Way, tvhich led 
from the Porta del populo of Rome^ across the Milvian bridge, 
through Etruria and Umbria^ to Arimiuam. 
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Chap. 111. the tfuly foreign appellatkm of the Dacian 
'"^"'^^^ empire.** 

CMsteB. It wa0 the design of Maximian, when informed 
cMiMt%ir. of all that had happened, to cany into eflfect, if 
suiofUa pQgg^m^^ iiiQ ooKiperation of Ckmrtantine in the 
triumphant career of his aoa. But as from the 
defeat of Ghderius, there was how nothing to 
dread, so there was erery thing to conrince the 
successor of Gonstantius^ that such a step would 
be attended with neither honour nor advantage. 
His safety and welfere were coneemed in the 
various jealousies of the Cisalpine rulers of the 
empire ; and his political wisdom must have 
perceived, with great satisfectton, the improba* 
bility of their forming any confederacy against 
himself. To irritate still further the Illyrian 
potentate was needless, and he therefore declined 
the proposals of Maximian, who returned into 
Italy, and shared at Rome the imperial authority 
with Maxentius. Yet the haughty sternness of 
the veteran was ill consorted with the profligate 
dissoluteness of his youthful associate ; and even 
the citizens, while they smarted under the ty- 

V Lactant de Mort. Pen. cap. xxriL Though indeed it 
might almost haire been called, ia oae senae, Imperiom Daci- 
cam, yni DlyricQiD } for Diodetian, Maximiaii, Qalerius, Cob- 
stantiaa, CoBatantine, Maxiana, Licbios, and Sovcru8> were all 
of Dacian or Illyrian origin. 
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ranny of both, preferred the more amusmg vices chap.iii. 
of the latter to the disagreeable despotism of the ^"^"'^'^^ 
former. No envy is more quicksighted than MazimUn 
that <^ old age, and the natural affection of the tTa?^ 
parent became absorbed in emotions of rivalry. ^ *^ 
His vanity at the same time assured him, that 
the influence, which had consolidated the late 
revolution, and dispersed the projects of Severus, 
could as easily disencumber his administration 
of a rebellious child, and a troublescmie colleague. 
The people and the sddiery were assembled to 
be present, as was proclaimed, at a deliberation 
between their sovereigns on the public embarrass- 
ments. On this occasion, Maximian pronounced 
an harangue, in which suddenly charging his son 
with being the author of every calamity, he fell 
upon him in the violence of his indignation, and 
rent the purple frcmi his shoulders.^ Maxentius, 
leaping off his throne, sought protection among 
the guards, who, receiving him in their arms, 
rushed with one accord toward his father, and 
threatened him, for insulting their favourite, with 
instant destruction. To appease the tumult he 
so little expected, the only means, a long life of 

^ PaDeg. Vet. viii. Inoert Anct cap. 3. p. 476, with the 
iUiislrations of the editors : and Liact. de Mort. Pere. cap. 
xxviii. Socrates says^ that Maximian attempted to kill his son : 
tirixeipriaiy avoX^eai tov viov MaicFnov. lib. i. cap. 2. p. 6. 
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Crap. III. wickedness had left him» were those of disomu* 
^'"'^"^ lation c and the hoary emperor assured his as* 
sealants, with the most brazen effrontery, that 
what their eyes had beheld, was a premeditated 
experiment, made by mutual consent, to ascer- 
tain the attachment of the people. An habitual 
liar can be seldom believed : and the multitude, 
growing more enraged than ever, Maximian left 
his metropolis for Gaul, where the friendship of 
Constantine, as he trusted, might yet be service* 
able to his cause. 
His re- The scqucl of his story affords neither profit 
ue^bery Hor entertainment ; for meeting with but a cool 
A^DjSfr^ reception among those, who were the objects of 
**^ his journey, he travelled to Gamuntum in Pan^ 
nonia,*'^ where he was present, together with 
Diocletian, at the magnificent ceremonial atten- 
dant upon the elevation of Licinius^ to the vacant 
purple of Severus. On returning again to Gon- 
stantine, he apparently recovered his confidence, 
by a second resignation of the empire : but, during 

^ ZoflimiiB is mistaken in supposing it to have been tiie 
Celtic dty of tlie same name; though perbiqps the first foon^ 
ders of both places might have been the KcXrou Zoeimns. lib. 
ii p. 81. 

^ Lact de Mort. Pen. cap. xxix. Tillemonte ably shews 
that Lidnins was elevated at once to the rank of Avgnstm, 
1 1th November, A.D. 307* 
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the temporary absence of his 60ii**]n-law fromcHAP.iii. 
ArleSy Maximian grasped once more at the phan*- 
tarn of a diadem^ seized with the puerility of 
diikibood the imperial paktoe> and purchased^ 
by a profuse distribution of its treasures, the 
transieat homage of the legions. Constantino^ 
who was suppressing the relics of the late bar- 
barian invasion, immediately retrogaded from 
the Rhine, embarked his forces up<Hi the Saone, 
and^ descending with the stream to the seat of 
the disturbance, arrived in time to recall the 
rerolters to their duty. The latter, ashamed of 
their recent defection, forthwith expelled the 
usurper ; and, still further to retrieve their cha- 
racter, pursued him to Marseilles, where fortu- 
nately the necessity of a siege^ was avoided by 
the loyalty of the inhalntants. A townsman had 
opened ocie of the gates ; the wretched fugitive, 
arrested on the waUs, suffered himself to be 



^ Marseilles might for some time h&ve baffled her assail- 
ants, since the scaling ladders proved too short for the loftiness 
of the walla ; soaUs coDjectoram ocolornm snbfimitas fefelHsset. 
Paneg. Vet. tL cap. 14^20. pp. 388—405. passim. Gibbon 
graAoitooflly asserts, that these reiterated treasons of Maximian 
are destitute of any historical foundation. But besides the 
evidence of Enmimita, see the Victors, p. 4dS. p. 567 > and 
Eotropios, lib. x. cap. 3. pp» 484 — 487 i to say nothing of 
Eosebius and Lactantios. 
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CH4P.III. stript of his purple robes ; and perhaps, from a 
"^"^^ regard to the feelings of Fausta, they alone ab- 
stsuned from taking away the life of her father. 
But his humiliation hardened him in iniquity ; 
and, the following year, he attempted, as a last 
resource, to satiate both his ambition and revenge, 
by assassinating Constantine. Maximian im- 
parted the dark plot to his daughter, who seemed 
to become an accomplice, that she might disclose 
the whole to her husband. Amazed at such 
reiterated treachery, he was apprised by his 
consort of the night appointed for his destruction. 
Contriving, therefore, that one of the eunuchs 
should occupy his usual couch, some faithful 
guards were privately stationed in the anticham- 
ber, where he awaited the issue of the event. 
At length, Maximian entered : the unconscious 
slumberer was dispatched by him with a single 
blow : and rushing from the apartment, he ex- 
claimed, ''He is dead — he is dead — I am em- 
'' peror.'' Being however almost instantaneously 
stopt by the soldiers, the murdered man was 
produced, and Maximian stood confounded.*' 

^ Lact. de Mort. PerF. cap. 29 — 30. Maximian bad made 
bis way to the spot, tbroogh those servants of the pabce» wfao^ 
from the anseasonablencss of the hour, might have asked incon- 
venient questions, by affirming that he bad a dream to rekte 
to Constantine : Ran excnbitores erant, et ii qukiem longios ; 
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He was permitted to select the mode of his chap. ni. 
execution : and if he chose the least appalling, ^^"^^ 
it was certainly not the least appropriate to the 
dishonour of his later career. Despised^ and 
detested by all men, he ignominiously strangled 
himself at Marseilles ; his statues were broken 
or destroyed ; and even the pictures, in which 
he was associated with Diocletian, were erased 
at the command of Constantine.'^ 

About the same time, notwithstanding all that victory of 
had been done, fresh swarms of barbarians, in- une over 
eluding several tribes of the Alemanni, attacked b^ans^ 
the Roman frontiers ; and a romantic adventure ^^* **^ 
is related of our hero in his expedition against 
them. Disguised as an imperial ambassador, he 
is said to have ascertained the intentions of this 



qnbns tamen £cit yidisae somniiiiD, qnod filio boo narrare 
yeUet. His crimea, and general character had been most hor« 
aible : compare Lact. de Mort. Pers. cap. viii. with the elder 
Victor, cap. 39. p. 427, and Entropius, lib. ix. cap. 27. 

SI Eoselnna. Bodes. Hist. Ub. viii. cap. 13. pp. 396—397: 
De Vit. Conatant Kb. i. cap. 47. p.'525« Lact cap. 42. Zo- 
timna confounds the death of Maximian, with that of Maximin, 
who died at Tarsns. lib. ii. p. 82 ; and similar want of dis- 
tinctness prerails amongst some of the other originals. A 
chronicle, cited by Dn Cange mentions, that abont the middle 
of the eleventh century, the body of Maximian was discovered, 
at Marseilles, so well embalmed, that it appeared fresh. Bas- 
nag. Annal. Tom. ii. p. 617. 
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csAP.iiL formidable host, whose numbers, bemg found 
inconvenient to themselves, were preparing to 
separate into difierent detachments. That such 
a disastrous project might be defeated, he assured 
the German leaders of the absence of the GalUc 
sovereign from his army ; intelligence, which 
according to his expectations, induced them im^ 
mediately to dismiss him, and march against the 
Romans. Constantine, on returning to his so^ 
diers, drew them out as quick as possible into 
the field, received with firmness the tunroltuoos 
charge of the enemy, and routed tfaem with pro- 
digious slaughter. The latter, at the first onset, 
discovered their error ; the discovery was pro- 
ductive of confusion ; the confusion degenerated 
into a disorderly retreat; the retreat speedily 
became an overthrow ; and their flight soon 
covered the country with arms, plunder, and 
corpses.^ This immense body of invaders, 
which bad it been suffered to divide, would have 
employed the legions during a whole campaign, 
was thus annihilated in a single engagement : 
and the conqueror, from so triumphant a victory. 



» Ptoflg. Veter« ix. cap. 1 a pp. 586—588. Several aodak 
leem to iHostrate tbese victories over tbe harbariant, which 
are merely touched epon, in general terna, by Eetropios and 
Zosimns. 
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assumed the name of Maximus, in the fifth year chaf.ul 
of his hitherto glorious reign. ^"^^ 

The title of Augustus had been lately con- Maximin 
finned to him, even by 6alerius> whose nephew Su?, diwde 
had also assumed it in Egypt, to the no small ^nces^f 
mortification of his uncle.^ Galerius was then ^„**hi8 "* 
languishing under his dreadful distemper at Sar- Mty^AJ>. 
dica ; where, having commended his wife Valwia, *^^ 
with his natural son Candidian, to the especial 
protection of Licinius, he at length expired. 
Maximin was no sooner informed of his death, 
than he hastened to sieze upon his dominions : 
and suddenly entering Bythinia, he succeeded in 
making himself master of the provinces bounded 
by the Propontis. This usiurpation was princi- 
pally achieved, by a remission of all taxes, which 
secured him a favourable reception ; while, at 
the same time, occupjring a considerable extent 
<^the coast with his forces, he awaited in arms 
the arrival of Licinius, That prince encamped 



tt Lactant. de Mort. Pers. cap. txni. Oalerius bad vainly 
endeavoured to satisfy Maximhi, by creating a new title, that 
of Sons of tbe Augusti, for himself and Constantine. But the 
nephew, irritated that Licinius bad been declared emperor, 
oferreacbed bis uncle with bis own weapons, when be informed 
bim, that tbe armies bad voluntarily saluted Urn as Augustus : 
Recessit ille moestus ac dolens, et universos quatuor Imperatores 
jubet numerari : see also Eusebius. lib. viiu cap. 13. p. 397. 
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Chap. III. over ogainst him^ on the European side; and a 
"^"^^^ destructive war would have ensued, had not a 
private interview between the emperors, in the 
straits of Chalcedon, terminated in their mutual 
alliance. Thrace was assigned to Licinius, and 
Bithynia was allowed, with the Asiatic territo- 
ries, to remain in the possession of Maximin.^ 
Fate of It was remarkable that the imperial family, 
A*D.^ii consigned by the late emperor to the favour of 
*** Licinius, thought proper to withdraw into the 

realms of his rival. Prisca, the consort of Dio- 
cletian, with Severian, the son of Severus, ac- 
companied their retreat : and Valeria, appre- 
hending an offer of marriage from the successor 
of her husband, supposed that under Maximin, 
who was already married, there would be less 
probability of similar molestation. But she dis- 
covered, too soon, her mistake, when that tyrant, 
after paying her some previous respect, professed 
an insulting passion for her person, threatened 
to repudiate his present empress, and demanded 
by a formal embassy, her immediate consent. 
The widow of Galerius replied, with the freedom 
of an equal in rank, and with the dignity of a 
superior in virtue. Incensed at her refusal to 
gratify his desires, he banished both herself and 

M Lact de Mori. Pers. cap. xzxvi. 
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her mother, seized their effects, and confined orciukp.iir. 
tonnented their attenda ling- no ^'^^^'^^ 

certain place of exile, he iliation 

of these princesses, in t n from 

city to city, the sport a ill who 

beheld them. Among t , three 

noble ladies, whose only crime was an attach- 
ment to the unfortunate, were capitally punished 
at Nice, upon false charges of adultery, in which 
the principal witness was a jew, suborned by 
the emissaries of Maximin for their destruction. 
This hebrew, however, afterwards disclosed, 
amid the agonies of crucifixion, the circum- 
stances of the guilty transaction. Diocletian, 
just before his death at Salona, received the 
heart-rending intelligence of miseries, which his 
wife and daughter were enduring in the deserts 
of Syria : and when messengers of the highest 
military rank, one of whom was his own relation, 
had been sent to intercede with Maximin, he 
perhaps hardly survived to know that his suit 
was cruelly rejected. After various wanderings, 
imbittered by the degradation of disguise, both 
Prisca and Valeria were betrayed at Thessalo- 
nica, and beheaded before a vast concourse of 
spectators. The pride of Licinius could never 
forgive their preference for his competitor ; and 
he ordered, or at least permitted their bodies to 
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ciTAP. iiL be thrown into the sea. Candidian and Severian 
''^^'^^ underwent the ignomiiiy of a public execution^ 

about the same period, at Nicomedia*^ 
constaa- But when amongst all the emperors^ the afikirs 
pmp«rtf of Constantioe seemed alone in a proapcrous 
watehei State, his attention was more particularly at^ 
Mazenum ^racted by the moYements of Maseentius in Italy* 
That sovereign had probably not been unac- 
quainted with the mischievous machinations of 
Mazimian ; and in coveting a quarrel with the 
transalpine potentate^ he kept in view Uie very 
plausible pretext of avenging the fieute of his fa^ 
ther.*^ He indeed presumed to consider himself 
as the only legitimate emperor^ and often amn 
gantly affirmed, to those around him, the universal 
influence of his name, which viras ad<»red by the 
other princes, who were merely his lieutenants, 
permitted to possess their dominions for the 

* Lactant de Mort. Pen. cap. 39—51. The conduct of 
Lidnias towards Prises aad Valeria, as that prince hod se- 
cretly began to persecute Christianity, looks more like reEgions 
than mere poKtioal katved. The abhorresce» in Valeria, of a 
second marriage, «nd the oontinoed ebecnoe of her nMher and 
herself, Arom Selena, perhaps on accoont of the invateraAe pa^ 
ganism of Diocletian, seem also to oonfirm this idea. 

^ Zosinus. lib. ii. p. 84* Laetantins mentions him as d^ 
daring war, qnasi necem patris sni rindicatnras. De Bforl» Peim» 
cap. 43 j while Victor obsenres, wkh the grealest appearance 
of truth, that neqne patris exitio moverelar. de Caosar. p* 4S2. 
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defence of the Roman frontiers.'' His ambition cnap.iii. 
had even planned the occupation of Rhoetia, as ^"^^'"^ 
being convenient forliis purpose by its vicinity 
both to Guul and lUyricum ; and in imagination, 
Dalmatia was already under his hands, through 
the assistance of the forces of Licinius.^ A Rebellion 
rebellion in Africa, however, first demanded der in '^ 
suppression ; and Maxientius would have sailed a.d^309— 
thither, in person, had any of the omens been^^^ 
fiavourable- Alexander, the prsetorian prefect, 
whose ton was required as the pledge of his 
fidelity, having resisted the suspicious requisi- 
tion,*^ experienced thereupon the malice of his 
master: so that when the Lybian troops saluted 
him as Augustus, he accepted, amidst the infir- 
mities of age, the honours and the perils of the 
purple. Rufus Volusianus, one of the consuls 
fat' the year, with Zenas, an officer of celebrity, 
set out against him, and completely dispersed 

.^^iDCeri. Vwtg^ vUL oap^ 14. 1^506. 
-(.^ 2Io«iiittiB. Ub. ii. pw 85. 

^ Ttim son was Gtlled Nigrinmniis, aoeording to Patious, and 
tiie ra6daliist8* Imp. Rom^ Nmnism. p. 362. AnreL Victor 
dMcnbesfaift ^M^cr, as the Pro^pFielect of A£ricft» p. 432 *, aitd 
the Epitomiil affirms, that Alexander a Constanldni exercita 
}«gaki^ii0. "p* 567. The acxovnt of Zosimus is the most dear 
and toMskfieDt* Mb. iL pp. 83*— 85. Alexander seems to have 
been of Phrygian origin, without courage, or a single other 
vitttaeor talent, to recommend him. 
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Chap. III. his party in the first engagemeiiL The usurper 
^'^'^ wa3 captured, and put to death ; a catastix>phe9 
which poorly atoned for the almost total ruin of 
the provinces, which he had affected to govern. 
The vengeance of the conqueror was wreaked 
upon an innocent people; sycophaote and in- 
formers reaped a plentiful but sanguinary har> est 
from the number of the proscribed ; fines, ba- 
nishments, and massacres, depopulated the coun- 
try ; Carthage was doomed to the flames ; and 
Cirtha, which had been too fiadthful to Alexancler, 
Tbe profli* became a heap of smoking ashes.^ Maxentius 
nmmj of triumphed, in savage mockery at Rome, over the 
miseries of his own dominions. The capital of 
the world was also groaning under the tyranny 
of her oppressor. A popular tumult, and a 
military sedition, the conflagration of the temple 
of Fortune, and the general disorder of govern- 
ment, filled the streets wdth violence, and drove 
the citizens to despair/' His crimes presented 
a strange admixture of cruelty, avarice, and 
vanity : senators were incarcerated, or murdered 
on the slightest pretences : the palace was defiled 

^ SexLA«ra\Ktor.<kC«8ir.aqk40,«tciMDparalwitli 
tose oUmt ntkxities. 

41 



Eodet. Hist. lib. Tiii. <atp. 14. pp. 39a-30S!, 
» CMimed bj Zonaat, te V Icton. iDd die PkBCfyrvU : ve 
ay eff« add the caperor JsEu, in his Ccsvs. p. 315. 
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with magical abominations: and the imperial chap. m. 
pasision spared neither youth nor beauty. The ^^"^^ 
Mr Sophronia, although wife of the first magis- 
trate in the metropolis, only avoided the surren- 
der of her charms, by burying a dagger in her 
bosom. Her profession of Christianity might 
have increased her abhorrence of licentiousness : 
yet the impatient commission of suicide must 
sully, raiher than elevate her character, in the 
opinion of an enlightened mind.** m, ^^^^ 

"iTie adtninistration of such a sovereign was 5"^^^®"" 

wfaicb pro- 
voke the 

^ Eusebius applauds her fortitude, though several instances, ^f Ora^'**'' 

jt»t before related by himself, of women having preserved their staDtine 

affainst 
hoDoor, uddiMit faummng the guilt of suieide, might surely i,|„^ ^^p, 

have tought him. belter. But he ia followed by Ruffinus, PaV '^^ 

ladips^ aod many more : while Jerom also says that, m perse- 

cutionibus non licet proprift perire manu, absque eo u6i castitas 

peridkatur, St Augustine is far wiser upon this point : see 

his knoclerate remarks, on the story of Ra^as, in the Maccabees t 

Spidt; &\. De Coercend* H«ret Oper. Tom. ii. pp. 118-*-119e 

G|r, JPe Civit Dei. lib. i. cap^ 2(^28* coL 72^78. The path 

of^ dpt^ i? certi^nly the path of safety. When Rome was, taken 

by Alaric, a beautiful woman fell into the hands of a young 

barbarian, who even grazed the skin of her neck, with his 

sword, to terrify her into a surrender of her person : but she 

Mht^ ^'christian principles ; until the Goth was so struck * 

with her conduct, that he lodged her untouched in the church 

of'St. Ptetcr, knd after expending six pieces of gold in her 

setVice^ took care th^t she ishould be «afbly restored to her owti 

husband. Sofeoinen. Eccles. Hist. lib. ix^ cap. 10. p. 376* 
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chaf. III. everywhere execrated, or else his power might 
^■^^""^^^ have seemed to render him invincible: for an 
army of one himdred and seventy thousand in- 
£wtry, with eighteen thousand cavalry, marched 
under his banners ; and his treasury had been 
abundantly replenished by the most tyrannical 
extortion.^ The assemblage of so large an arma- 
ment did not escape the penetrating observation 
of Constantine, who therefore transmitted, to 
the court of Maxentius, an explanation of his 
conduct at Marseilles. The necessity of acting 
with the strict rigour of justice toward Maximian, 
was fully demonstrated ; and the firank disclosure 
carried with it pathetic details of the evils inevi- 
tably attendant on civil war. These remon- 
strances were answered by what amounted to a 
declaration of hostilities : Maxentius commanded 
the statues of Constantine to be overthrown, his 
pictures^ to be publicly defaced, and his name 
to be treated with insult. Thus there was no 
time to lose, and the emperor of Gaul was as 
prompt in taking the field, as he had been mo- 
derate, in much previous consideration for his 
brother-in-law and rival. His own military force 

^ Zosimns. lib. ii. p. 86. 

^ Nazarios. cap. xii. pp. 569—571. The preceding chap- 
ters state the eflforts, uhich ConstautiDe made, to avoid a 
rupture with Maxentius. 
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con^istied of about twenty-five thousand Roman chap.iii. 
soldiers, attd'Serenfrf-threfe thousand auxiliaries; ^^^^' 
Mrhile of'the^hole array, not more than eight 
thousatrid were regular 'cavalry. His political 
rel^ons with Licinius were apparently favour- 
able, ViS he had promised that prince his sister 
CbnisttAitia m marriage; and the emperor of 
Illyri^um had the same interest with himself in 
set^g bounds to the ambition of Maxentius. 
Makimin adhered to the views of the tyrant at 
Rome, as ambassadors came thither from Egypt, 
to secure his fiiendship, and contract an alliance. 
Th6 wSir' wdA to be prosecuted both by sea and 
Und : the host of MaxentiUs comprised his prse- 
torian' guards, with the Italians, and maritime 
Etioirians, simounting together to eight myriads 
of men : four more were supplied from Carthage, 
and the remainder from the cities of Sicily. The 
transalpine legions included chiefly barbarian 
tribes, levies out of the German forests, or other 
Celtic nations, with important reinforcements 
from Britain. Such troops must have combined 
the Court^e, which is incident to uncivilized life, 
with the orderiy discipline inculcated by the care 
of their leader ; yet as the boundary of the Rhine 
required incessant vigilance and protection, Con- 
stantine could not cross the Alps at the head of 
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Chap. III. abovc foi:ty thousand fpUo>veafft.*! ;But a secret 
' embassy from the Romaps^ . ioiplppriog hUn - ,to • 
deliver their capital^ from it» thx^ifUmn, quicks t 
ened his preparations for fui expi^ditioa inti^' 
Italy,** The glory of p^jcfoiqning what faadover*^ • 
whelmed Severusand Galerius^ wUh the.uece$H.' 
sity of chastising the wickedne^ fand preoipi^ 
tancy of an oppressor^, overruled. the. timidity ofi' 
his counsellors, and the.impeifial standaida of 
Gaul were soon distinguished among the snowy 
defiles of Mount Cewis, 
Anxiety of Howcvcr, Constantine was by. no meaas rcn; 
tiSefor'the gardless of the dangers connected with this 
5f"hMven, foreign and adventurous enterprizje : and rightly 
^'^' ^^^ conceiving, that, under his present circumstances, 
he stood in need of peculiar. as$istan^> it becas9e 
the subject of serious reflection in his mind, as 
to what divinity he should apply for pioTidential 

** Paneg. Veter. viii. cap. 2. in fin. cap. 3. pp. 471—478, 
as compared with ZoBinms : while, for the fleets, as well as 
armies, which were collected, see Incert. Pan. cap. 25. p. 537 : 
Eoseb, Hift lib. vilL cap. 15« p. 401. 

^ Zonaras and Cedrenos both mention the Roman embassy : 
Byz. Corp. Tom. X. par. 2. lib. 13* p. 1 : Toju.vii. p. 214 : ttid 
there is perhaps an allusion to it, in some rhetorical flonrtshes 
of the orator 5 Paneg. Vet. Incert viii. cap. 2. pp. 4C6— ^72 t 
and cap. 15. pp. 507 — 508 : yet all this is not quite the 0ati»* 
factory evidence, which a careful historian ahouldi.recyiifo : • 
Socrates, lib. i. cap. 2. p. 7. 
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guidacice. "Jllere tHitxjttti rbligion reminded him, chap.ih. 
that'thb woifld,Wa3 6ot governed by chance, 
but'thpt 8dme 8Upetintending Disposer arranges 
evcory subliinary event, according to the dictates 
of. wisdoiA which can never fail. Such philo- 
sophy,! for it is nothing more,*^ was familiar to 
manyan^ongthemost devoted slaves of paganism. 
Yet *he gods 6f the gentiles had deceived the 
applidams to their oi^cles, veith responses as 
oteaeure M they proved fallacious :*^ and the fa- 
ther of Constantine respected neither the anti- 
quity nor the polytheism of mythology. His 
soa also^ could not avoid the recollection, that 
the reign of his parent had been honourable, and 
his death tranquil ; while his associates in the 
empiire experienced, without an exception, the 
extremes of misfortune and disgrace. The ma- 
nifest differeoee between their policy, and that 
of Constantius, had been the persecution of 
Christianity by the former, and the favour shewn 
it by the latter. A multitude of persons, more- 
over, who professed another faith than that of 

^ See tke stDSible retnarks of Aldus Manutins, De fals. ant. 
Relig^ apw Anecdot. Liter. Tom. i. p. 167. Rom. 1773. 

^ This htt seems acknowledged even by heathens : refer to 
Plniafoh on the conduct of ThemiAtocles, and Amm. Marcell. 
lib. xzxiii. cap. <5. p. 392 > with Several more, which might be 
cited, if necessary. 
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Ctt4p.iu. their ancestors, held offices in the palace» and in 
^^"^^ the army ; where their behaviour had evinced 
better principles of action, than the ethics of 
heathenism recognised. The grand feature of 
their creed he might suppose to be the worship 
of one self-existing Deity, who pervades the 
universe with his power, and demands die 
heart, with its affections, from those who are 
the creatures of his hand. To him therefore he 
addressed his petition, beseeching, with sincere 
humility, that he would vouchsafe to make him- 
self known, and accompany his suppliant in the 
hazardous expedition before him. 
Vision of An appeal, thus fervent and uprtirht, bdnir 

the CroM , , ^ , r O » -'^ 

to Cod- made to the majesty of heaven, was answered 
in a very remarkable manner. We are informed, 
by the learned and cotemporary biographer of 
Constantine, that as the emperor was marching 
in the afternoon, at the head of his army, there 
suddenly appeared a column of light over the 
sun, presenting the form of a cross, with an in- 
scription. In this conquer.^ Successive writers 

« £Mebintde\lt.Coiistoiit.Ub. i.Ga]».28.piK515-*5f6. 
The acts of Artemiui are apocryphal : Soxomen mentioDS aa- 
gelic voices, which proclaimed aloud, Er rvrv ruca, lib. i. cap. 
3, p. 12 : Pbilostorgios declares^ that the letters were made of 
stars, and written in latin, all around, like an iris ! Nicephorus^ 
Zonaras, and Cedrenus, foUow the Eunomian historian ; whUe 



ttantine 
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only varied, or enlai^^ the story ; it has been caap.iii. 
ef&k declsred, that the vision frequently flashed ^"^^^^ 
upon the imperial c<Hivert ; and that when By- 
zantium was bemeged, the motto lengthened into 
more complete assurances of conquest, with an 
appendix, in starry letters, of that verse from the 
fiftieth psalm, CaU upon iti^, m the dag oftrmibky 
I will delwer thee, and thou shall glorify me.^ 
Superstition has thus magnified or multiplied 
the circumstances, while scepticism denies them 
altogether. The middle path perhaps lies open 
to the historian, and by one of the most la- 
borious scholars of his time, the phenomena of 
nature have been considered as dissipating the 
diflSculty. Some solar halo, with crucial and 
luminous pillars, amazing to an ignorant zjge, 
unaccustomed to celestial observations, might 

Socrates, Snidas, Photius, aii4 Gelasios Cysrioenus, keep closer 
to Ihe narrative of the imperial biographer. The variations of 
oimberless other writers are more or less important : and, if 
collected together, would be far too nnmerons for a note in 
this volume. 

^ This is according to Nicephorus : but it is in the annals 
of Michael Glycas, that the story touches its zero of absurdity ; 
O/ieyoc Kttytrratrrtpos ffrtica Ktxra Maierris effrpanvt, tore 
ci^v CK oypavia rov rifitor aravpay e^* 4i rertKfiKtp, ttrn, pa^v- 
/nitrac, Kat kut t^^p^y opfiff<rat VTvmfn, icat tear orap vro 
pa^hft ir\rirr€Tat r«fc fiVKrripac, KaKU^y aifia efcor toy ^ravpoy 
ey odoyri xapaU* Ann. par. iv. ap. Byz. Corp. Tom. ix. p. 191. 
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craf*iil have been seen in the heavens ; aroond whioh^ 
^"^^' either fondness for the marvellous, or an excited 
imaginatioii, shed the micAs of legend and mi- 
racle.^ Sudi an explanation doe^ equal honour 
to almighty agency, as exerted on the behalf of 
Constantine, and rescues the veracity of the lat- 
ter» from impeachment, when he confirmed hss 
narrative, to Eusebiusy by an oath imbeooming 
the occasion. The fact, least easily admitting 
this solution, is the inscription, supposed to have 
shone beneath or above the apparition ; yet here 
modem criticism is called again to our aid, and 
the original expression may be rendered as de- 
scribing the crown of rays attendant upon these 
natural appearances, and which stands in alle- 

^ These views of FabriciQS, Bibliotb. Ornc Torn. vi. pp. 
&— 29, seem m ratioMi medimn betwees the soeptieisoi of 
Oiselios, the sappoeitioDS of Tollios, and the credulity of 
Gffetxer, BloUnetns, TiUeoioiite, Baroniai, or the other Ro- 
maniils. The Victors, Eetropias, Zomma, aad the Pnnt^ 
gyrilts, amoBg pagan writers, with Solpidua (Sevems, a cM^ 
tiaa historian, eatirely omit die dfCBmstanee ; Basebios hiai<- 
self is silent on It ta km itHorf} Lactantias, SosoaieQ, M^ata, 
fingelhnaias, and aaany none, make Hie matter a droam alt^ 
gether i and nmthar medals, nor insoriptions, attest the mira^ 
cakias appeaii^nce of a oross in the heai^wae. Hie least ek^ 
ceptbmsUanarratlra, tiMit of Eusebias de vit Coast, fib.h 
cap. 28. pp« 545*^16, does net appear anlaTOorsMe to 
the hypothesis of a halo : and at the telatioti' rests not' oa 
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gorical language as the cftnblem of triiunph and CttAP.iii. 
viotoiy.^^ 

Be this «3 it may^ Ooastantme retired in the His cod- 
drenkigy orerwhelmed with astonishment and christian^ 
perplexity : and so stngnlar an occurrence was* ^ 
too strongly impressed upon his mind, not to 
ceeur in the lumbers of the night. It is said> 
4iat'amidat:his dreams, same heavenly visitant 
biymghtiasign^ before him, like that which had* 
appeared by d^y, and admonished him to make 
use<6fjone precisd.y similar as his military stan- 
dard. This injmiction met with exact obedi- 
ence^ the aUest artificers were immediately 

divine antborityji if the tniraculous part of it be once admitted, 
we must believe, on similar sort of testimony, innumerable 
monkish fables, together with the vision of the cross at Jem- 
salem under Constantiiis, which reached from Golgotha to 
moQBt OUT|et> according to C]iaril, Philostorgiut, and several 
chronicles. 

^> $«vi|^ac ypaftfr^ Xeyaay, T^hr^ rura ! Soch are the 
words JofBnselttas, wUch the great bibliographer thus renders, 
and iOastrates $ acyonctam fimBepicturam, indicaatem. In hoc 
ipii vincendsuoEi ! QnaHs, qnaeso, hseo fnit pict«fa ) Coronam 
fuisie* vespondeo^ qmdia aolst esse halonmn solaorinm, coronam, 
in^aam> symbolnm notisamnm victoruc. £a8ebfna certdniy, 
in AApther plaoe> nsei the word ypaf^ for a pietniie,^r syishol, 
no less than lliree times ', do vit* ConsU lib* iii. cap* 3. p» 577 : 
and Ibe fonniof the Labaram was omarkable^ as c«a6nning 
the 8«|p|KMitia» of Fahficiai: ayt§ ^c irpoc acpw tm itayro$ 
2T£(|^N02« Eoaeb* de vit Const lib. u cap. 31. p. 5^6. 
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Chap. III. employed for the purpose; and the Labarum, 
^'^^ as it was tenned^ became the banner of the impe-> 
rial armies.^ iSereral christian pastors^ were 
also sent for^ to whom the emperor related the 
afiair, and requested its interpretation. They 
assured him, that the gracious Being, whom he 
had beheld when asleep, was none other diaa 
the only begotten Son of God ; and that the sign, 
which had been shewn him was the symbol of 
immortality, as well as of an everlastiag tri^ 
umph, which Christ on earth had obtained over 
death and the grave. Perhaps they then im- 
folded the wonders of his advent and incamatioD, 

^^ Ensebius aiBrms that, in the dream, rov Xpun-Qy th Ocw 
avy TUf tpaviyn. lib. i. cap* 29. p. 516. Lactantius is more 
guarded ; Gommonitas est in quiete Constantiniis, ut codeste 
signnm Dei notaret in scutis. de Mort. Pers, cap. 44» This 
last writer also mentions the dream, as happening near Rome, 
just before the day of battle with Maxentius. Upon this tm^ 
timouy, Baluzius and others have deferred, until that timo, tlie 
apparition of the cross ; while Chiffletius and TiUemonte^ with 
many more> lay the scene in Gaul, which, on the whole, seems 
the preferable opinion. 

^ The idea that Osios of Cordoba was the fiDremost among 
thmt is fonaded on Suseb. de Tit* Const lib. i. cap. S2« p. 51 7, 
as taken in connexion with the evidence of Zosimus, that the 
person who tanght the emperor cbristiaiiity, was MyvwrSc nc 
e£ I/JiTfMoceic niP P«»/t9»' cX^wk. Mb. ii. p. 104$ which ctx-- 
aotly describes Osins^ who was smo i^pointed the imperal 
almoner, and otherwise konovred by Us nraster. 
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the gkncious purport of his passion on CalTary, ckap^iii. 
the atonement made therdiiy for the sins of m ''^^^^ 
mined worid, and the opening of the portals of 
bliss to all belierers. Constantine certainly 
heard thw lectures, with profioond attentbn^ 
gave up lai^e portions of his leisure to the perusal 
eC the sacred scriptures, and from thencefwward 
pfofessed himself a follower of the Redeems. 
Hb household imitated his example. Helena 
hiB mother, Eutropia his mother-in-law and the 
widow of Maximian, with Fausta her daughter, 
enrolled their names as patronesses of opinions, 
which had hitherto be^i adopted but by few 
among the noble of the earth. Christianity, 
however, lost, in inward purity, more than it 
gained in external splendour : yet inasmuch as 
society is benefited by even the outward form 
of such a religion, and considering that its extir- 
paticm had been aimed at by the greatest poten- 
tates, the acquisition of Constantine, as the pro- 
tector of the church, might well be esteemed a 
very merciful dispensation emanating from an 
omnipc^ent providence^ 

It is^ doubtful^ at what particular place,** the JJ« p^J** 

** Besan^on in Franoe, m place on the Rhitie not far from 
Cologne, a village on the Moeelle, §ve milea below Treves, with 
wiooB otbor aitOB, have bem assigned by FRpebrochfittfl, Dn- 
cherios, and diflferesl writers. This uncertainty seems to boAr 
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Chap. III. emperor WB8 favoured in the mannw, that has 
"""^^^ been described ; but the results in the conduct 
of himself and his army were speedily apparent. 
As they proceeded in their march from Graul, he 
probably improved in religious knowledge : until 
prosperity had relaxed the vigour of spiritual 
vigilance, and the pride of sovereign power had 
cooled the fervour of his affections. Constantine 
descended from the Savoyard Alps, with safety 
and decision ; although Susa, relying upon both 
natural and artificial fortifications, presumed to 
close her gates against the invader of Italy. The 
entrances into the town were immediately fired, • 
and the walls assaulted with effect; for they 
were carried the same day by storm ; whilst 
the inhabitants experienced 'some of those bene- 
ficial influences, thrown through the religion of 
the conqueror over the horrors of warfare. When 
the garrison had laid down their arms, the lives 

OQt Uie hypoUiesis of m natural pfaenoinenoB, seen in nnmerons 
places, at the same time, and therefore connected with different 
statements as to the locality of Constantane's conversion. See 
Jacob de la Baune. de vit Const, p. 300 ; and the Amtzenian 
annotations in Paneg. Voter, viii; cap. 3. p. 474. The author 
has however by no means omitted the consideration, in his own 
mind, of soch passages as Naiar. Paneg. cap. 14 — 15. pp. 
573 — 577, with the commentaries : and the remarks of Coper, 
ColnmbM, and other indeiitigable scholars, have been also 
attended to. 
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of the people were spared^ and their valuable chap.iii. 
property was protected. From Susa he went ""^"""^^ 
forward to Turm, encountering the enemy by 
the way, and destroying a large body of cavalry, 
in complete armour,^ which had occupied the 
intermediate plains. The fruitful territories of 
Piedmonte, with almost every city, between the 
Alpp^ the Adige, and the Po, anticipated his 
ccnnmands. Deputies daily arrived with pro- 
testations of respect or attachment : and as more 
substantial proofs of their sincerity, than mere 
verbal promises, the camp of Constantine was 
plentifully supplied with provisions, that nothing 
might be wanting to the entire success of his 
cause.^ 

The road to Milan lay directly open : and siege and 
having enjoyed for several days the repose which verona,^ 
its imcondijtional surrender afforded, the armyA!D?s^i2 

^ Soperne omoibus tectis, eqaorum pectoribus demissa lo- 
rica, et crurnm tenns pendens, sine impedimento gressns a 
noxa ynlneris vindicabat. Nazar. cap. 22. pp. 596 — 597. These 
soldiers, armed cap-a-pee, on their horses covered with mail, 
were called Clibinarii or Cataphractarii : Vegetios de Re Milit* 
lib. iiL cap. 23. p. 154. Ammianos Marcellinus fiiUy de- 
scribes them 'j and the reader may be referred generally to the 
various authorities, cited by the industrious annotators, on the 
Panegyrists, in the Arotzenian edition* 

w Paneg. Vcter. viii. cap. 5 — 6. pp. 485—488 : Nazarins. 
ix. cap. 21—24. pp. 592—602. 

M 
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ciiA9.iii.«dvanced upon Brescia, routed another heavy 
'^"'^ detachment of hone opposing their progress, and 
hastekied toward the nortiiem rendezrous of the 
enemy at Verona. Riuiciiis Pompeiaans, an offi- 
cer of ytdour and reputation^ to whom this depart* 
ment had been intrusted, not concendng it pru- 
dent to attack immediately so successfdl an ad^ 
versary, enclosed himself withm the fortificationB 
of the dty» on tiie approach of Gonstantine. 
The emperor therefore forded the rirer, invested 
the ramparts, and commenced the siege. A 
vigorous sally of the citizens, under qoter of 
midnight^ was repulsed with considerable losses, 
on their side ; and Pompeianus, perceiving hip 
failure, ordered the retreat of his followers inlbo 
the town, while he escaped among the neigfc*- 
bouring hills, where ibesh ferees could be^ odb- 
lected for the relief of Verona. These ^ere 
brought into die fields with incrediUe diligence ; 
and Constantine prepared to disperse them, with 
part of his troops, leaving the remainder to 
operate against the walls. Before nightfall, his 
men were drawn up in double lines, when sud^ 
denly^ amidst the chargge from overwhelmiog 
numbers of their assailants, it became necessary 
to extend the Gallic front, that the Italians mignt 
be prevented from surrounding them. This 
decisive manceuvre was effected* abimst (in a 
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mwient^irthrouigfa the dsMtA exertiotis of thecnAP.iii. 
^6mperor ; t|ie oombatants met upoa more equal *^'^^ 
ground;: and the action^ wfatoh raged undw all 
the terrara t)f darkness,^ terminated both ki the 
defeat' and death of Pompeianm. The city, 
however^ declined for some days longer the 
summons o£ tiie besiegers : imtil at ilength sur- 
rendering at. discretion, the garrison had their 
anrords beaten^ into fetters, with which they re- 
tmained bound, as prisoners of war, in their own 
iminjured habitations^ Constantino was obliged 
(to B^opt this humiliating mode of treatment, 
as- he had soavcely soldiers to spare for the 
piieaervatton •pf his captives ; and the army was 
^already/ nludh diminished, by having occupied 
dk^eoimtry from Aquileia to Modena, of which 
tftie whold.now acknowledged his authority. 

; ^({fkbki^inttBSi vocm, honeadM mflitndi clamor, per- 
if)ij$P^ q^Mfft YviimT^f illiai conuBns^ladu^oodeolivrngray^ 
^mi^tap^ ,anna late 8trepeiitia« et in unam qQCDdam soiutum 
dj^er9i fragoris acta confosio, quod bsec omnia ant virtus neg- 
iigity aut ira non sentit. Nox ipsa, justissima bellantibus causa 
tktt6m, t^faera^ntiorem te agendis sfcragibus fbeerat. Nasariua 
SpJi Moeg. ¥et 4x. cbp. 26. p. ^8 5 uid compare the pre«foM 
pli^^e^ . witk Pao^ Incert ?iii, o^ 7— 10. pp. 489*^497. 
jtfie p^reonid' bravery of Gonstantine^ on this and other occar 
aioimy appears to have been very remarkable, and his officers 
Begged he would not expose himself so rashly, in future. 
*=Piiiieg. Vet i«t. cap. n— I2f. pp: 498— WS. 
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cmp.uii The gradial apprazbnation of tlie coniiet t6 
i^^ the capititl awikened Maxenttas^ fiMm Us plea« 
•taatiiie to BUTes^ lo the keenest cense of danger. Deemiiig 
AjTtis his resources inexhati8tiUe» he had oontbnied to 
wallow in his eostomary courses, conunitting 
every thing to his generals,^ and madly suppresd** 
ingalliiteUigenoe of their disasters. Butbeing 
now alarmed, eidier by saperstitiDn or remorse,^ 
and hearing that tiie hostile legions had de«> 
scended fram the nsountains, he odnoentrated 
fab aqoadrons, in the neighbourhood of Rome^ 
between the Milvian bridge and the city. A line 
of boats, so constructed, that on a given signal, 
the chains connecting them might be eaMly 
separated, was laid across the river; and the 
engineers, employed in their formation, were 

» LMsUntioi 8cyt» that MaoMliiM RooiaB contherel, fttxl 
nnpiinwi m tc t^ mnk peritaruD smo, ti eitm f mU$ sfWi 
«xi«Ml,tuDenbeUmDperidihMosdiicMgapQk«tsr. Inlketuis 
dupter, this aiitlKnr hints mt usCker drtawtasoe flMstisiioi 
by baft one mriJbm betUes : Diaiictftmn, et MmmaHimk isiiilis 
pravakbtnt, doooQ poslea ooofinnato antino Costtanliavi^ et 
•d ntrsmqne pnnitne» cop J M w ei si i ii bu n fngphit <dmc>rit. 
de liort Peis. «ep. 44. RMrvromroc mvfm^amic P^l *** 
wf^mr a pmr tyy»c yty trtUp to Xa^3go» to ifrroy r Polit.&S^ fttrw 
ap. Pbotiun- f. 14e9> <or tee Cnper ia LMt Ptas. ti. p* 097. 
Yet tUs b oontraiy to tbe teattnonr oC BeseUot, th« i 
g]fiitU» OroeiQ8> asd otben* 

^ Pkneg. Vet viiL cop. 15—16. pp. 597—514. 
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dirtdMk to kt go tiie'booms> when Constantfaie, CAAP.'m. 
falliqg foito'tfae snare, should attempt a passage.^ 
The trddps of the iatter were encampmg in a 
mde but cont^ent piam, between the Cassian 
and Flaminiatt Ways : while Maxenthas, within 
the waib, was- sacrificulg to idols^ exploring the 
entntUs df animals, or even of murdered women 
or ksEeaats,^ and consulting the Sibylline oracles* 
Ifi tbosd leaves of niysterious prophecy, he found 
recorded, that whoever was designing the de* 
stirudion of Rdme should perish by a mis^pable 

I -M' This itattmeat has bedii discredited^ by Bome authors, or 
9ti kiift by 0or ^reati historian ; but the dear tesfeiidODie* of 
j^p^in^ ^nd ^i^biiui } the ^sertations of Coper on Lactaat- 
dc Mort, Pers. cap. 44. par, ii. pp. 242^243, as well as those 
of* tatner Noorry and others 5 an expression in the Anonymous 
Panegyrist, cap. xvii. pp. 515 — 516, with the Amtzenian illns- 
tnl|biis| the apiniootf ef may scholars, both at hemoe and 
siiwifl I -aad an aoqnainteBte, with the site- and ndgywnrliood 
•Ii theio iatereatiag transactions^ have idtc^ether indnoed me 
%o bdifive and reoozd the narratitc, as given in the text. Of 
Mttise, koiwem,! the candid reader, who exandnes the original 
anthiffities^ wiSibirni and adofrt his own opinioki. 
. u ^i The miycal labimiiatioin ofMigcentina, were of ike most 
ter|ip%Siiia^iai3 •^ttttytroio a ar w r ottttc r&re fuv .ymMumc cyjrv/itovitc 

inyttiXf>»uC"«^ ««torpo#Aafr^icry m v«Xr^ trvtHifrttfjLtvtt, Buseb. 
Eccles. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 14. p. 8W. Do Vit. Const, lib. i. 
cap. 35— Sap.^lSv '. 
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Ca^r.nL death. The same day, which wm the twenty^ 
^"^"""^^ eighth of October, magnificeDt games were ex^ 
hibited, hi the circus, to celebrate the tutrsmce 
of the monarch on the seventh year of his reign : 
and after these were concluded, aroused by the 
clamours of his indignant subjects, or relying 
upon the ambiguous prediction, he marched out 
to the scene of warfiure. 
Banie of When part of his vanguard was passing th6 
Robra,'^ boats, which had been planned for the entangie^ 
A^D. $« ment of Constantine, a flock of owls appeared 
over the ramparts behind, as if to afibrA those^ 
who were affected by heathen auguries, the most 
melancholy presages of their fate- The emperor 
of Gaul beheld their transit, as they advanced t* 
the Saxa Rubra, or the Red Rocks, about eight 
or nine miles from the city, and took up theiir 
position, on the ground, between himself and the 
river. Encouraging his men with some short 
addresses, he came down toward his competitor : 
the shields of his soldiers were adorned with the 
insignia of the cross : his helmet gleamed in the 
front of danger : his buckler and arms seemed 
blazing with gold or jewels : and the consecrated 
banner of the Labarum triumphantly waved upon 
the field. The troops of Maxentius out-num- 
bered those of the christian potentate : but truth, 
religion, and glory, were involved in this memo- 
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rable. engi^ioeat, . Gyery thing beiqgfamurt-.Cv^p.W. 
able for the icm^aby.of CoMtantine, their onset 
waft oMaaiiLiided m^ the .coinaoencement of tl^p 
adaoBi, iHtQ, ,w)uQh. he p^onsonaUy led theqi^ 
mtnmted on bis noblefit Qharg«r. 3eqeiith'.au 
iroa shade of arro^ns they rushed forwacd* witdi 
ineabtihle jury, ^uod were followed by tibe in- 
fantry descending, in excelled order, against 
the s^tonk^ed iines of the enemy* The IqMer 
seioii began to retire, n^ore especially the Jtomaus 
and Italian$, as abhprring^ the master for whose 
cause l&ey were enUsted^ajwd perhaps desiring 
a d^tat evearai^ tjban. a victory* His guards 
alone^ without hope^ but in the continuance of 
Ilia despotism^, maintained their ranks, and their 
courage, with undaunted dwperation ; : and when 
tbeiy fell, their, corpses oovered the very spot 
whinhi from the £imt>« they had thus bravely 
occupied)^ Yet their example was neither 

® Zosimus. lib. ii. p. 88. The Carthaginians also, among 
ihe troops of J^laxentias, most have had an equal antipathy to 
tbd scooi^ of their naKive c6imtry. MtaeeatMblld ttcv«r been 
tfoptbor in^Afnea, not eveo at the«#mineBQtiBaQt iof bis'ca^ 

M Deqj^rata venia^ lociun> qoem piign» samserant, texere 
cor|)oribu8. Incert. Paneg. Const, fiii. cap. l7* p. 516. The 
condact and appearance' of Constantine are finely described by 
Nii^tiub;dap. !rKix ; whdse oratory, with fitlk alt^rati^n, fuay 
be >ttivMd iritto (f ery toterahta tersesw 
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ckipi m.ihiHftttted'iiw adniired, 'stiice' ail/ beside ivrde 'nb^' 

"■^^"^ pidly givitig wirf , amid ihcriitd' ftom Ae «omm©ri-' 

itig legidfisv the deafening chu(^ of truihpeti^- the' 

df eadfttt dproAk* of slaitghtei*, titei t^ampUng^ under 

feet of the^ dead arid dyiiig> th^ feikrof the fogi^ 

tims, aiKi ^ hbrrok* of the idlgoomftted Maxen- • 

tius: Abandoning his posti te at length jflew tb 

the fktal bridge, wfaioh' btfUst isntldeii ^Hth i ititoei 

congregated multitudeei c so that vreighed dov^. 

by th$ conftision, or by the mttssrr^i^ of hkj 

mail> the tyrant m the warred of -the'Tiber^ IbstI 

the battle, his life, and the eraphre.^ - ' * '^ 

^^JJ^;;^ Fevr <mly reached ttue cit^, so complete/Was 

^l^^^ntihe overthrow: and the body trfMakenAiabeiiii^ 

October, fbnnd with some difficulty, on the fcllowingxUbf ^ 

Constantino ordered his head to be cut off; that 

it might be displayed upon a pole, before his 

victorious forces, who now omde^ with tjieir, 

emperor in front, a triumpl^ . entry into the 

metropolis. The feme of his victory is said to* 



« F^UMg. Vat. ib cap. 3L p* fil9. ZotinM bmbenmi]^^ 
principal guide in the choice of thegrowMl 4t»nwnmv^^wAm» 
p. 87, the coMtracUon of the bdjy, the die— iHwrMi»f the 
battb^aod the death of Maxentius. The Valemftfiaiieerplf,^ 
the Victopi, the Panegyriati, the chmtiao biileriaMW»4C^ 
tropina, confirm the great ooUines of the aoeo«ia«. Foff'the^ 
entry of Comtantiiie into Borne, aee Inoert, Pmagfi wi* pafw 
19.PP.520--524. 
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cks/irMeiuiiihediattiyjitel^ked for t^ diverskHi 
of the[|x)p)ilakei: public tthanks ware igaorautly 
ralnnlttl/ to)ftlie. tutelwldfiiti^ of Borne : while 
all/djre»>itv(r&iafiWii6d upon tbesuccesaful em- 
pciiot(of^^e'Weat^i>wli0* withm so brief a period 
bad) est^ildddkillis d^monions, from, the wall of 
Severus, to the fiqmmifa^t of Mount Atlas.^ 

1 Jie)Ti9<af3ridispoB^ 4o aitt tvdth demesicy; al-Hhedo* 
4mi^lHiifofi iJb^lpAes^tvation of peace, the non of 
]yf«te9)ttM?^. waa aacriA(todi mid a few of tkti 

l>;(ll ': . I: • ■ m' ' . • 

■^ The decisive action at the Saxa Rvbra crayeCoostantine 

the empire of the west } whne the immediate acqaisition of 
tW^^^per1ar;<yr SieU^/SArditiia, Ck>r8Sca, and the pro-' 
tiddes^daiifHaijiiiay bef gitteftdifr#oi tbtf Uteti. FiMg. y^. 
mf-SfHiP'^i^t^^i'W ^iA t|ipew):iipMtf4 to IMAMsfS im 
Enseb. Ecdes. tiiat, lib. x. cap. 5. p. 484 ; and from the his- 
tory of the Donatists ad calcem Ecdes. Hist. Tom. i. cap. 4. 
IL<777; ' Canbage w» gniiheA by a light of th6 fteM of her 
eppiQisui^ "NisMrius* enp* zxidL p< Mt. 
"^•Hit IimMmt MaveitS' Atrettw Vakrltt^ Romtdos, ^iAio had 
bMi Medted twice Consnl, a» well as Cassar, and Augustus, 
by^Uiifiitlw; w*» browned k tlhe Ylbet some t(me before the 
AnitlrxyrMftiiMtiiw. Puieg. Vef. tiii. cup. 16—19. pp. 5f5-^ 
51fa I^Bsariw. ca^. vl. p. 65^. CKren by Zosfmns, the pro- 
scribed are included oXftyoic fuy rufi rtty eirctiyfccorarwK Ma{- 
evTAW. p. 88* 
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€^Ap.iU;ii£K»t culpable miaisters of his father were con-. 

'^^^^ signed to an ex^npLary pimishmeiit. But when 
the populajce, with its acoustomed fickleness^ 
demanded an extensive proscription, Confitantine 
resisted such sanguinary clamoun^ and ercD 
admitted several persons respectaUe for their 
abilities^ into the various municipal offices^ with^ 
out any mean distinctions of party or private 
opinion. The surviving troops of the late tyrant 
were for a while disarmed, but the policy of the 
conqueror soon permitted them to be again en^ 
rolled among the legions, and appointed theii) 
station on the banks of the Rhine and the Dar* 
nube. With similar, though peihaps less dis- 
interested prudence, the praetorian bands were 
suppressed for ever ; and their ccunp, within the 
walls of Rome,^ was utterly demolished. We 
may observe, that a number of chosen forces^ 
devoted to the will of their sovereign, and settled 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, munt gle* 
nerally constitute the strei^h of a militwy des- 
potism. If, under the shadow of their banners, 
either justice or equity be sometimes superseded^ 
yet where both are misunderstood by the prince 

^ It was snrnmnded with reg.olar fortifications, of which 
the classical antiquary may still discover a few traces, to the 
eastward of Diocletian's baths, as well as some remans of tb^ 
andent way leaduig frooi the camp to the TberdM»; ' i " 
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or the people, tiie vacillating^ measut^. of 8ackaffAp.nL 
an adc^istratioii may acquire useful vigour or ^^^^ 
promptitude' from the presence of the power of 
the sfword. The prsetorian cohorts of antiquity, 
cr the janizaries in more modem times, have not 
unftequently corrected themselves, when the 
autocrat of their i own creation has threatened the 
siibver^ion of tl^e state. And although, from 
the disti&ct interests of the army and people, it 
is lamentably, ^hen the firmness of the former 
must be a ctirb upon any Uoentiousness of the 
latter; yet, where the government is of this 
un4brt«mate nature, such sudden suppressions, 
as in the oase before us, beget that relaxation of 
the political system, which is more to be dreaded 
thiatn the occasional insolence of the soldieryc 
The Rdmamd found it so, during the fourth and 
succeeding etoturies, though none might foresee 
the^ dangers^ amid the general ebullition of joyy 
which engrossed the attention of the citizens. 

Oonstantine restored the senate, in appear-* His popn- 
anoe, to itepTistine lustre and authority. The ^"^^ 
v^cancte<9 were supplied by an impenol selection ; 
whde the unposition of a senatorial tax, varying 
according to the fair value of property, from 
seven pieces to eight pounds of gold, severely 
r^^d the vanity of the individuals chosen, and 
replenished the public exchequer upon very 
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oitkiK in« popular pretences.^ Informers were probibHed 
or punished ; exiles were recalled to theif ooun- 
try ; retribation was afforded to alU who had 
been iajured by Maxentiw ; and the ciril bene^ 
£te of the nligion professed by the emperor were 
diffused over the whole of Italy. From erery 
comer of that country, as wieU as from Sicily and 
Africa, persons of rank or influence flocked ti> 
Rome: the conscript ftitkers decreed the first 
place, among the Angosti, to their protector, 
though it was claimed by Maximin : and the 
triumphal arch of Trajan was miserably despoiled 
of its ornaments, to decorate the trophy of Con- 
stantine.^^ Several edifices, erected by the late 
sovereign, together with many statues of the 
most precious metals, were dedicated to the 
honour of his conqueror : a splendid circusi, and 
magnificent baths, were built for a similar pur^ 
pose : throughout Africa, the high-priesthood* 
was devoted to the Flavian family : and Clrtha 

^ Zoeinms. lib. ii. pp. 114 — 116. Nazarins. ix. cap. 33 — 
35. pp. 631—632 ; with Uie aubteqoent chapters. 

^ MontftmcoD. Ant £xp. Tom. iv. p. 171. Sopplem. Tom. 
iv. lib. iv. cap. 1. sec 3 — 4. pp. 68— «78. Pktin. Imp. Rom. 
Num. p. 371. Anrel. Victor, de Caesar, cap. 40. pp. 433 — 434. 
The arch of CoostaDtioe b still entire, although somewhat 
sank in the groond, whidi diminishes the grandeur of its ap- 
pearance. 
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waattMsad from her, miiiB^ to peif^etuate the.ba^q oa^isu 
oitb^ priilce^.^hD had ofaastised her d^trQye|r.P. ^'^^ 
Thift ehnstidli monaseh, however, was £uthful to 
higiDi^w belief; and with great {)n^riety,diougta 
not withcyqt comiMerabb offeoce^ tbid oerdmonaed 
of* tiie iilapltol wi^Dd omitted. A repTesentatkUL 
df.hiiteelf, as Buppiorting a cross/^.was set up» 
oa b laubHequent occasion ; be&eath which, an 
inscriptfiod declalred^ that, under the influence of 
tbdB 8ali«t^Lry/Sjfmbol, the R^man people had re*^ 
g^cldftheu7 anoiebft Uberties4 

/Ti' Anhd. Vktofi'de Oaettr. cap. 4§« pp. 433^^^^4| in^db 
a9tM Q<^««i47 bc^^^piur^^ tfith tw9 or three paMfgasin 
l^lffptp and ^zpmen^ or with the cnrioas dissertation and 
print of Cnper. in tiapt. par. iL pp. 232 — 236. 

^ Abrah. Bacbolcer. Chron. p. 674. Enseb. de vit. Const* 
l^UJl ^: ^. p. 52r. Ecdes. H!^ lib. ix. cap. 9. p. 45^1 
Ttefe^k'iJM decteed biM agoldei^ stota^ ^ith asblddyMid 
<t9awiitJoC.tl^.H«)^ pnaoiony inet«l : dt^betar eniti et snp^ 
^elf^ftip ,^1; divioitati jdmnlacriMn lanrenn^ et Tirtoti scnt^uo^ 
et corona pietati. Paneg. Vet. viii. cap. 25. pp. 538 — 539. 
For the Thermae of Constantine at Rome, see Goltzios. p. 134. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WAS OP LlCUflUS WITH lUXIMIN AKD Of COKHTAHmKB 
WITH LICINIU8. — ^ACQUISITION BT C0N8TANTIHK OP THE 

WHOLE ROMAN EMPIRE. »- HIS DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 

GOTHIC AND SARMAT1AN WARS. 



Chap. IV. JLN the spring of the following year, the em- 

M^thlKof perors of the West and of Illyricum, who were 

ind Cod- consuls foF the third time, met pursuant to their 

Mu" n°^ ^ appointment, at Milan, where the latter reoefved 

A.D?sis th^ ^^^^ of Constantia, in marriage, as had been 

agreed upon, previous to the war. Bat the fiss^ 

ttve ceremonies, attendant upon this alliance, 

were interrupted by the receipt of intelligence 

which proved equally disagreeable to both the 

sovereigns. On one hand, the barbarians were 

preparing to repass the Rhine : w^ile, on the 

other, the restless Maximin, either mindful of 

his treaty with Maxentius, or jealous of the 

marriage of Licinius, was taking advantage of 

his absence, by a sudden attack upon the Thra- 

cian frontier. The invader had marched Irom 
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Syria, through Bithynia, in the depth of winter ; chap. iv. 
and at the time, when the successor of Galerius "^"^^ 
was travelling towards Italy, the oriental legions 
were braving the severities of a most inclement 
season, in their hostile approaches to his do- 
minions. Byzantium, withstanding at first both 
bribes and menaces, nevertheless submitted after 
a brief blockade of eleven days ; and Hera- 
clea, or Perinthus, which also made similar 
resistance, was compelled to surrender, before 
Licinius could arrive at Adrianople, vnth thirty 
thousand men. From that city, however, he 
boldly advanced ; and as Maximm also came on, 
wijth his army, but a few miles intervened be- 
tween the contending forces. 

Those of the eastern emperor consisted oC^^tU- 
seventy thousand soldiers, a number prodigiously cinius and 
superior id that under the command of Licinius, 
wh(Qse detachments were many of them scattered 
throaghQut the country, unable to reach the main 
body cf his troops-, from the expedition which 
tbeif 4^er , had necessarily used. Maximia 
oflTeued up it vow to Jupiter, that, if victory att 
tanded hia arma> the clu^idtian name should be 
eKtin^ished : but Licinius, in a dream, wa^ 
fiaid to have been instructed, by an angel, to 
seek the assistance of the only true God. Recol^ 
leoting the pmyer^ when he awoke, a secretary 
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caAw. IT. wrote it 4)owQ firom Ida lifw, and the Mldieft 
w^e ordared to adopt it for tbeir own before tka 
battle.^ This took pkoe^ ok the latfc day of 
Aprils when as the lines weve forming on both 
sides, ia a barrea plain betwee^i Perinthus wid 
Adrianople^ the lUyrian emperor, with every 
indivklual of his army, laying aside tiieir dilrids 
and helmets, repeated thrice the solemn invoca* 
tion which they had learned, with tbeir hands 
upraised to heavep* The afiecting nmimur of 
the supplicants was heard by their adversaries, 
who were advancing ; an interview between the 
princes had no effect, as Maximin felt assured 
of success ; and, at length, the trumpets sounded. 
The action was bloody, but decisive ; while, by 
either party, as appears probable from the slau^- 
ter that ensued, the ground might have been 
given and regained. Yet, towards Uie close <^ 

^ The prsy^ was as follows : Samme deos^ te vogamss* 
Saocte deos, te rogamos. Omnem jnstitiam tibi oommeD- 
damns, salutem nostram tibi oommendamus, imperinm nostram 
tibi commendamus. Per te vivimus, per te victores et felices 
existimos. Summe, sancte dens, preoes nostras exandi. Bra- 
chia nostra ad te tendimas. Exandi, sancte, samme dens ! 
Lact. de Mort. Pers. cap. 46. Few persons can be prepared 
to say, that policy had no share whatever in all this : while 
some will most jnstly consider the whole story as having ema- 
nated, not from the camp of Licinins, but from the cloisters of 
a monastery in the fourth century. 
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theMkines^^e^Bgioiifi-of Mammin^were suffering crai^. iv. 
ndra^dlreidftittyitkiHi their rivats ; his most valt- ^^"^^^ 
fudt yvdteMofi fell aKmnd him, in every direction ; 
asd amidst ^horrors eS the defeat, which fol- 
lowed^ even his guards abandoned their master. 

Casting away tl^e purple, in despair, the van- Maximin 
qfuishlad despot fled precipitately from the field; 30th April, 
then 'Crossed the Bosphorus, under the disguise 
of a servant; and, veith astonishing rapidity, 
Deached Nicomedia, before sunset, on the foUow*^ 
ii^ day. He thus conveyed himself, in the 
space of fbur^and^twenty hours, to a distance 
of one^ hundred and sixty miles, from the plains, 
wJbich had witnessed his overthrow : yet, hardly 
feeling secure in the capital of Bithynia, he pur*» 
sued his flying journey, with his wife, children, 
and some attendants, into Cappadocia ; where, 
oance more resuming the imperial dignity, he col- 
lected together the wreck of his disheartened 
battalkms, and fonned a cmijunction with several 
fresh reinforcements, which were marching from 
Syria to his assistance. But the victorious ar- 
mament of his competitor was already in Asia ; 
and at Nicomedia, the conqueror returned solemn 
thanksgivings to the God of heaven and earth. 
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Chap. IV. throughout the Roman world, was published, 
""^^"^^ about ten years and four months after the first 
decree had been issued, from this very city, to 
commence the tenth persecution* Licinius then 
proceeded, without further delay, in pursuit of 
Maximin, who, amongst the rocky passes of 
Mount Taurus, endeavoured to obstruct his pro- 
gress: but the former overcame all obstacles, 
and obliged the fugitive to retire to Tarsus, from 
whence, an escape to Egypt was meditated as 
the last of his resources. 
His death, The caTccr of this unhappy potentate was 
aId?sis drawmg to a close: his crimes and profligacy 
had exceeded even those of his predecessors : 
and he exhibited as awftil an example of divine 
retribution. Enchanters had promised him uni- 
versal empire, in the east, perhaps to be enjoyed 
through a long life of magnificence and luxury : 
yet his afiairs were now desperate ; all power 
had departed from his sceptre ; and his health 
was wasting away in a loathsome disease. Op- 
pressed with disasters, and forsaken by his 
friends, he tortured the magicians, who had de- 
ceived him, and courted the christians, whom 
he had despised : until, perceiving that neither 
of these measures availed to restore his fortimes, 
he determined on swallowing poison. But this, 
instead of immediately annihilating, only pro- 
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longed, or at least inflamed his agonies. The chap. iv. 
tongxie patrified in his jaws ; an invisible fire '^"^^ 
consumed his vitals ; his whole frame, reduced 
to a miserable skeleton, became covered with 
leprosy or vermin ; while from the description of 
an ecclesiastical, but contemporaneous historian, 
his body seemed the sepulchre of his soul, thus 
buried in corruption, and decay. Occasionally 
he would roll upon the ground, and greedily 
swallow handfuls of earth: or at other times, 
with eyes starting from their sockets, he dashed 
his head against the walls, exclaiming, *' Not I 
** — Not I— but others did it." Acknowledging 
the judgments of God, he died at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, after a cruel reign of something more 
than nine years, from the time he had taken the 
title of CjEsar.* The memory of Maximin was 
held in execration ; his name was erased from 
all public inscriptions ; his family perished by 
the hands of the executioner ; and his empress 
was drowned in the Orontes.^ The ministers of 

3 Ensebius. Ecdes. Hist. lib. ix. cap. 10. pp. 455—459. 
Lact. de Mort. Pers. cap. xlix. Chrysostom. de St. Babyl -, cited 
by Valeeins in his aDootation on the place in Ensebius. For 
the extraordiaary debauchery of Maximin compare the two 
former authors. Eccles. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 14. p. 398. Lact. 
de Mort Pers. cap. xxxviii. and xxxix. 

3 In orientem precipitata est ; or rather in Orontero/ as 
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Chap. IV. his barbarity, i;dio had been mstrumental in 
^"^^"^^ afflicting the christians, were involved in one 
common ruin : many suffered, death, either by 
the orders of the tyrant/ before his dissolution^ 
or by the severity of his successor, afterwards : 
Theotechnus, with his associates, disclosed ^^nid 
their painful ignominy, at Antioch, the juggler 
of their profession : and the temporal triumphs 
of Christianity appeared complete, in the punish*^ 
ment of every one of its persecutors. 
Constan- Coustantinc had quitted Milan for Gaul, with 
d^flatsTe^ much expedition, as licinius had used in 
A*D "sis"' reaching lUyricum. The former arrived on the 
banks of the Rhine, and induced the barbariana^ 
by the mere terror of his name, to abandon their 
projected enterprise. Nevertheless, being re- 
solved to chastise their inconvenient presump- 
tion, he allured several parties of Franks to the 
Gallic side, by circulating rumours of his retreat ; 



Baluzias has happily corrected the passage : and Lactantius 
adds^ as an instance of retributive justice, ibi siBpe ilia castas 
faeininas mergi jusserat. cap. 50. 

^ Tunc demuro, amisso visu, deua videre coepit cmMMi 
nmUiru de se judicantem ; iroXX»c upei^ Kat wp^^ruc'^iuma^et. 
Enseb. p. 456. de Martyr. Palest, cap. xi. p. 434« The me* 
count of this war is derived principally from Ladmit. d% Mort. 
Pers. cap. 45—51. Zosimus dispatches the whole iu a few 
lines, lib. ii. p. 89. 
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and then, fklling upon them from a silvan am- chap. iv. 
buscade, which had been planned in the adja- ^^^^^ 
cent forests, he destroyed the invaders to a man, 
crossed over into their native country with all 
the confidence of superiority, wasted their fields, 
burnt their habitations, drove away their cattle, 
and carried back an immense multitude of pri- 
soners. These last were inhumanly set apart 
for the shews of the arena ; and the conqueror 
assumed the pompous title of Francicus, as a 
memorial of his triumph/ It seems manifest, 
that by this time, the sunshme of unmingled 
prosperity had proved far from favourable to the 
growth of real religion in the emperor of the 
west. His belief of Christianity, although in 
one sense sincere, was probably fast degenerating 
into that bare historical credence, which neither 
purifies the heart, nor overcomes the world. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that the gospel of 
Christ is no more to be impugned, for the faults 
of its professors, than civilization is to be made 

* Paneg. Veter. viii. cap. 23. pp. 532—534. To this vic- 
tory described by Valesius de reb. Franc, lib. i. pp. 24 — 26 -, 
it added another by the anonymous panegyrist, who says that 
it was I 
try. '. 
to, wh 
stantii 
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Chap. IV. chargeable, with those occasional enormities, 
"^^^^^ which form exceptions to its generally benefi- 
cent influence on the state of human society. 
Character The wholc Roman world had now devolved 
*^*""*upon Constantine and Licinius; and, to have 
united their arms against the common enemies 
of the empire, would have been as honourable to 
themselves, as beneficial to their subjects. But 
the concord between such powerful potentates, 
notwithstanding their domestic alliance, was of 
short continuance. The emperor of Illyricum 
had been a soldier of fortune, and the friend of 
Galerius ; they had fought together in the Per- 
sian war with Narses; and the skilfulness or 
valour of the first materially contributed to the 
victory. The province of New Dacia was the 
place of his birth : in the absence of adventitious 
qualifications, he possessed the rare fSeiculty of 
commanding others : the calmness of his judg- 
ment was unruffled, amid the clamours of the 
camp, or the tumultuous agitations of battle : 
and ability alone had rahsed him to an imperial 
diadem. Military discipline he restored and 
maintained. On the field, every evolution ne- 
cessary to be performed, as well as every resource 
availaJt)le at the most critical juncture, seemed 
immediately present to his mind. In all the 
paternal relations of sovereignty he was much 
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less Ulustrioufi. Cultivators of the soil, or the chaf^. 
lowest classes of society, as being connected with 
his earlier associations, were the objects of some 
pretended regard : while, though senators and 
nobles met with nothing but jealousy or degra- 
dation, it must be acknowledged, that his eflForts, 
to improve a corrupted patlace, evmced more of 
the reformer than the tyrant. Eunuchs and 
chambCTlains he looked upon as the vermin of 
the state; but in expressing very similar con- 
tempt for the professors of literature, he betrayed 
that ignorance and rusticity, which rendered him 
terrible to his people. The study of civil law, 
essential to good government, Licinius despised 
and persecuted ; the firmness of his temper was 
debs^ by unbounded pride ; his morals were 
defiled with debauchery ; and his prudence was 
too often the cloak for overbearing and avaricious 
oppression. The advance of years, in diminish- 
ing the nobler features, only deepened the darker 
lineaments of his character. He grew older in 
crime, as his passions were enfeebled : the debi- 
lity of his body was agitated by the fury of his 
disposition: until even experience, which was 
the single virtue that remained, became the root 
of innumerable vices, and the malignant source 
of their maturity.^ 

« Th6 Victors, de Cflwar. p. 436, and Epitom. pp. 57 1—572. 
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c«4P*iv., It appears femtrkable that the extraMdinaiy 
hTo^ circ^mistaiices attendio^ his triumph over Max- 
chri^ott iniu should not have superseded aay taste for 
break t^Ht persecutmg Christianity, wfaioh it might be sup- 
lA^a^^ posed^ he had derived from Galerius. Yet 
JSfnJj^ LiciEnius> with the dominions of that emperor, 
A.9stu injj^ted much of his inveterate predilectico for 
paganism: and this,* in conjunction with motives, 
of jealousy or ambition, induced him to take ad-^ 
vantage of an early breach with Constantine. • 
One of the sisters of the latter was married to 
Bassiaaus, for whom the rank of Ceesar, and the 
government of Italy, were designed. Through 
Senicio, a brother of the new prince, some in- 
trigues were carried on with the lUyrian court, 
which terminated in the rebellion of Bassianus, 
and his consequent ruin* The vigilance of Con* 
stantine very soon discovered, from what quarter, 
the conspiracy had been fomented ; and as Se** 
nicio fled for refuge to Licinius, a surrender of 
the traitor was demanded. The requisition, 
however reasonable, was only answered by an 
insulting defiance : the statues of the sovereign 
of the west were overthrown at Emona: and 
when Constantine immediately marched into 

Eutropius. lib. x. cap. 4 ; besides Zosimas, and the ecclesias- 
tical writers. Cooke and Patinus have summed up very briefly 
bis medallic history : he succeeded Galerius, in May, A.D, 31 1. 
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Pannonia, M the head bf twenty thousand men, chap. iv. 
hefcMnd his^imal beforehand in the field, with ^"^""^^ 
an aniiy of tWrty-fiTe thonsand soldiers, encampt 
under the heights of Cibalis.^ 

No sooner had the christian emperor posted Battle ©f 
himself, in a defile about five furlongs wide, be- sta o^u 
tween the t6wn. and some deep morasses,® than ' ' 
biciniusi pt^pared' to attack hhn. But the lUy- 
riitttr60ps>' notwithstanding their superior num- 
beirfif, were baffled by the nature of the ground, 
the valour of their adversaries, and the military 
wisdom of Gonstantine, who had placed his ca* 
valry in front, to receive a charge, which perhaps 
no infantry could have withstood. The assailants 
w^e beaten back, and followed into the plain, 
where the conflict proved tremendous in the 
extreme, having commenced with the dawn of 
day, and still continuing to rage, as the shadows 
of eveningdescended upon the weary combatants. 
When the darts of both armies were exhausted, 
they fought hand to hand, with spears and lances; 

7 VdM. Excerpt, p. 713. Ensebios possibly allndeft to the 
aBtir of BaawBiiw it Vit CkMist lib. L ci^. 47. p. 525 j tbougli 
wa «£e Qot cUiged to credit the h^ f^afiaruiy of the biographer. 

Etcxcc Xifirti /3adcia : Zosimus does not mention its name } 
though the younger Victor seems to call it Hiulca, or Vulca : 
yet it might have been little more than the inundations of the 
river Save. 
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chaf. IV. the fury, with which they contended for victory, 
^^"^^ seemed to know no bounds ; until, after night 
had come on, the right wing of Constantine ob* 
taining some decisive advantage, the successor 
of Oalerius escaped on horseback from the field, 
while his legions were breaking in all directions. 
Twenty thousand of them perished imder the 
ramparts of Cibalis. The fugitives, who were 
chiefly cavalry, could carry away nothing from 
their camp, but provisions for twelve hours, in 
which deplorable condition, Licinius arrived at 
Sirmium. The bridge, over the river Save, was 
then demolished to prevent the progress of the 
pursuers, as with his wife, family, and trea- 
sures, he set out for Thrace to collect a second 
armament. 
Fiigut of None could sustain, with more fortitude than 
and battle himsclf, the rcverscs of fortune. His failure only 
To Thrace) inspired him with fresh activity ; and Constan- 
tine vainly directed five thousand legionaries to 
follow the flying emperor, till the occupation of 
the adjacent cities being completed, he could 
push forward the main body of his army. The 
bridge, across the Save, was soon sufficiently 
repaired, and probably by the route of Naissus 
and Sardica, the sovereign of the west advanced 
upon Philippopolis, where a deputation awaited 
him,, with instructions from Licinius, to attempt 
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an accommodatioii. The latter had assembled chap. iv. 
a larger force than before, and was now marching 
from Adrianople, with Valens one of his officers, 
whom, in his flight from Cibalis, he had raised 
to the rank of Ceesar. But Constantine demand* 
ing, as the foundation of a treaty, that Valens 
should be deposed, the pacific proposals were 
withdraMm, and in the plains of Mardia, the two 
masters of the empire once more arranged their 
troops in order of battle. This engagement was 
as fierce as the former one ; and when successive 
dischai^s of arrows had deprived the men of 
their lighter missiles, more deadly weapons were 
called into exercise. The edge of the sword, and 
the point of the javeline, illustrated the skilful- 
ness or valour of rival warriors, throughout a 
long and dreadful day, until darkness put an end 
to the work of destruction, and perhaps spared 
the exhausted veterans of Licinius the shame of 
a second defeat. Yet they had acquitted them- 
selves bravely : for in the heat of the conflict, 
the considerable detachment, which Constantine 
had dispatched in pursuit of his adversary, came 
up unexpectedly to the assistance of their fellow- 
soldiers ; a circumstance, which would have im- 
mediately decided the fate of an ordinary action. 
However the next morning made it manifest, 
that pre-eminent losses had been really suffered 
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Char IV. bv the eneittv, inasmuch as the solicitations for 
peace were renewed, and a count arrived, from 
their camp, to receive the commands of the 
western emperor. These were, that Valehs 
CdSBAtton should be reduced to his former condition : that 
ti«s, A.u. Licinius should retain Thrace, one of the Mcesias, 
the Lesser Scythia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
and Lybia : but that the remainder of iHyricum, 
Dardania, Macedonia, Greece, and the Pelopon-' 
nesus, should be superadded to the dominions 
of Constantine.^ 

For nearly nine years this arrangement lasted : 
Valens, who had perhaps been in some measure 
the cause of mischief, with a view to his own 
elfevation, was sacrificed by his disappointed 
patron : and the provinces enjoyed their tempo- 
rary respite from the miseries of civil commotion.^* 
During the interval of tranquillity, Crispus, with 
another son of the western emperor, and Licinian 
the heir of Licinius, by Constantia, whom he had 

^ Zoaimos. lib. ii. pp. 89 — 93 : as compared mth the Vale- 
sian Excerpta, the abbreviaiors, and the fragments of Petms 
Patricius, in the first folio of the Byzantine series. 

^^ Qnod equidem vix dintamnm, neqae his qui adsnmeban- 
tor feHx fore, defeeta eolis fsedalo iisdeni mensibiis die, pate* 
factum. Aur. Victor, de Caesar, p. 436. Bnt it may be doubted, 
whether this solar eclipse did not more nearly coincide with 
the creation of the three Csesars, which took place abont tWo 
years and an half after the treaty. 
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married at Milan> were created Caesars. Thecwp.iv. 
first of the three young princes obtained import ^-•>^-^/ 
tant advantages over the Franks and Alpmanni/^ 
while his father triumphantly defeated the Goths 
and Sarraatians. They had quitted their own Tbebarba. 
settlements, under their king Rausimodus, and tbTwy^r 
wer/B preparing to cross the Danube on a grand HcMTand 
predatory expedition. Tidings, that Constaatine ed\y*co*nI 
was coming against them^ neither arrested then: •^"^"^ 
progress, nor repressed their courage ; but sur* 
rounding one of the Roman stations on the banks 
of the river, they boldly besieged the garrison, 
afld attempted to fire the fortifications. Mere 
naked ferocity, however, availed little against 
tbe science and discipline of belligerents more 
civUixed than themselves ; and, amidst showerS; 
of darts and stones firom the ramparts, which 
tkjnned the ranks of the assailants, Constantine'3 
approach invigorated the Romans to make a 
decisive sally upon their enemies. The latter 
fled in all directions ; many were killed on the 
spot; a still larger number fell alive into the 
hands of the pursuers ; while some few escaped 
the sword by following their unfortunate chief- 
tain, in his precipitate retreat from the imperial 

i> N^zarina* bu cap. 3.. pp. 552—553 $ with the extract, in 
a.qpte of Baune and Cellarins, from the poet Porphyrins Opta« 
tianus. Julian. Imper. Orat. i. p. 9 : Spanhem. in calcem. p. 92. 
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Chap. IV. to his native side. Yet the victors pressed closely 
^^^^^ behind, and Constantine might have trodden the 
brilliant path of Tn^an, had not experience de- 
monstrated its inutility. Rausimodus, with his 
fugitives, took refuge on a hill covered with 
thickets, where the Romans environed and at- 
tacked them, until their leader having simk 
among the slain, the survivors surrendered at 
discretion. The poet Optatian has recorded, in 
a panegyric, the trophies which the valour of his 
sovereign thus raised on the limits of the empire : 
the whole border, from Campona to Bononia, 
was the scene of the struggle : and the Sarma- 
tian games, celebrated every year, towards the 
end of November, are supposed to have been 
instituted in honour of these splendid successes.^' 
Second '^^^ conqueror retired with his army to Thes- 
hLVween "^^^^ whcrc the leisure of his soldiers was 
une*lnd' ^^^^^y employed in constructing a port for that 
Licinins city, whcu the barbarians once more broke in 
Upon the lUyrian provinces, ascended the moun- 
tains of Moesia, and desolated the whole country 
through which they passed. The legions, with 

13 Zosirnvfl. lib. ii. pp 93—94 : OoUiofred. in Chronol. Cod. 
Theodos. p. 22. Julian. Imper. Caesar, p. d29« with the learned 
commentaries of Spanbeim. Optatian mentions an alliance 
between the Sarmatians, Carpi, and Oeim, wbich oonld not 
have been of any long continuance. 
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Constantine at their head, immediately marched chap. iv. 
against them, overcame as before their wandering ^^'^^ 
hordes, and chased them with prodigious slaugh- 
ter into the dominions of Licinius. This poten- 
tate, who had never forgotten nor forgiven his 
defeats at Cibalis and Mardia, was occupied 
during the cessation of hostilities, in repairing his 
resources, and watching for an opportunity to 
recover his fame. Some pretence was now af- 
forded for taking umbrage at the conduct of his 
rival ; and an ambassador, at the court of Con- 
stantine, complained that his late Gothic tri- 
umphs had been attended with a breach of their 
alliance. All the arts of negotiation, which per- 
haps neither ever intended should ultimately 
succeed, were resorted to by both parties, to gain 
advantages in time, or fix upon each other the 
criminality of infringing a treaty. The sovereign 
of the west made several offers of vindicating his 
victory over the invaders, who, on the one hand, 
would have wasted his own territories, had they 
not been dispersed in those of Licinius ; while, 
on the other, that prince certainly enjoyed the 
benefit of their defeat, although he had no share ^'^"c^ 
in the hazard or labour of their overthrow. arose ont 

Yet there was another source of disunion, duct of u- 
which, though only mentioned by ecclesiastical wards the 
historians, throws important light on these tran- a.d! m * 
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Chap. IV. sactions. It has already been intimated, that 
Licinius was become hostile to Christianity, and 
disposed even to persecute its adherents. We 
may conceive that, in the negotiations, after the 
affair of Mardia, the interests of those, who pro- 
fessed the religion of Constantino, were not en- 
tirely forgotten : and cotemporary evidence re- 
mains, of the lUyrian emperor having bound 
himself, by solemn adjurations, to cease from 
molesting the oriental churches. But, as was 
likely to be the case, their prosperity attracted 
from him the most jealous attention ; every pro- 
ceeding was scrutinized, with a malevolence, 
determined to create the treason, which it wished 
to discover ; until several overt acts of oppression 
fell heavily on believers in the gospel. Their 
tyrant chose to insinuate, that they were mani- 
festly inclined to prefer the administration of 
Constantine to his own. He therefore prohibited 
the synods of the clergy, interfered in their inter- 
nal policy, forbade the two sexes from meeting 
together for public worship, shut up their orato- 
ries, and dismissed all christians from his service. 
His measures against them increased both in 
violence and wickedness : the atrocities and 
abominations of Galerius were revived in full 
vigour : soldiers were compelled either to sacri- 
fice, or suffer for their constancy : the laws of 
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nature, aiwi the rights of humanity, experienced chap. iv. 
daily violation, or insult: and the two divisions ""^^""^^ 
of the empire enjoyed or endured an order of 
government, as opposed to each other, as light 
and darkness.^* Throughout the eastern pro- 
vinces, the shrines of gentilism found protection 
and support, while the altars of Jehovah were 
derided, or overturned, and their ministers driven 
into banishment. At Amasia, and other cities 
of Pontus, the blood of many martyrs flowed ; 
bodies of murdered bishops were dismembered; 
and tossed into the sea ; their congregations 
were dispersed among the deserts, the forests, 
or the mountains ; so that calls were as nume- 
rous, as they were urgent, that the faith of a 
crucified Redeemer should be rescued from the 
malice of Licinius. 

Much worldly policy also mingled itself, no Prepay, 
doubt, with the purer motives of defending the hMtiiiUes 
cause of God : while, with regard both to re- hou[^ide8, 
ligion and ambition, the emperors were too^*^'*** 

i> Casebius. Eccles. Hist. lib. x. cap. 8. pp» 488 — 491 : 
cap. 9. pp. 492--493 : De vit. Constant lib. i. cap. 49—56. 
pp. 626—530 : lib. ii. cap. 1—4. pp. 535—538. Socrates, 
lib. i. cap. 3. pp. 8 — 9. Sozomen. lib. L cap. 7* pp. 16 — 17 : 
and for the invention, nnder Honorins and Theodosius Junior, 
of the relics of forty martyrs supposed to haye been murdered 
by Licinius ; lib. ix. cap. 2. pp. 366 — 368. 

O 
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ceap. it. poweifol to allow any equitable adjustment of 
'^"^^ their disputes. The heights of Haemus and Rho- 
dope again resounded with military preparations ; 
their romantic defiles poured, upon the plains of 
Thrace, the hardiest soldiers of Scythia ; to 
whom multitudes of warriors joined themselves, 
from the sea coast, the idands, and the Cherso- 
nesus. From the mouths of the Nile, fourscore 
Egyptian gallies arrived in the haven of Byzan- 
tium, for the service of Licinius ; the same naval 
force was supplied from Phoenicia ; and the 
lonians, vnth the Dorians, sent sixty others to 
his assistance. The Cypriots also frimished him 
with thirty vessels, the inhabitants of Bithynia 
with an equal number, the Carians with twenty 
more, and the Lybians with fifty. He had, be- 
side, fifteen myriads of infantry, and as many 
thousand cavalry selected fi:t)m Phrygia and 
Cappadocia. To oppose so vast an armament, 
Constantine assembled, at the Pirseus, two hun- 
dred gallies of thirty oars, and more than two 
thousand vessels for transporting stores or pro- 
visions. His land forces consisted of one himdred 
and twenty thousand foot soldiers, drawn toge- 
ther at Thessalonica, with a body of horse, ac- 
companying them, considerably under ten thou- 
sand men.^^ At the head of these, he marched 

'^ U rave cat <inroc» fivpitu Zosim. lib. ii. pp. 94^-95 : 
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into Thrace^ about the middle of summer, aad Cbap. iv. 
found his adversary on the farther bank of the 
Hebrus, in the neighbouriiood of Adrianople. 

In front of Licinius, the river was sufficiently Licininf 
broad and rapid to fortify his camp» which co- EimsVi^ln 
vered the whole country, from some hills over- 
hanging the city, to the margin of the Tsenarus.^ 
This latter stream, falling into the Hebrus on 
the eastern side, several miles below Adrianople, 
most admirably defended the left wing of his 
army, while pathless forests, and mountains, 
supposed to be inaccessible, protected his rear. 
On the night before the battle, with a few chosen 
associates, he retired to a sacred grove set apart 

He appears to have taken great care to aim at accuracy, in 
stating the numbers, on both sides. It may be observed, that 
the cavahry of Lidnius was the finest in the world ; see Clan- 
dian. de laud. Beren. ver. 190^—193, with the annotations of 
Barthins : and Gregory Nazianzen. Orat. xx. Tom. L p. 318. 

1^ There is a corruption, just at this place^ in the text of 
Zosimus i but the two unmeaning words rmyoc eiioc. p. 95, 
come very near, even in sound, to the Tsenarus, which must 
liave been the river intended, as Leuenclavius has pointed out 
However the entire narrative is so obscure, in the original, 
that it is difficult to extract a consistent history from sudi 
imperfect materials. The learned Hoffman seems altogether 
to have mistaken the matter, in representing the stream, now 
called Tunza or Tungia, as apud i£num urbem in mare i£geum 
Aliens i and several authors have also confounded the typo- 
graphy of Thraoe, either through ignorance or inadvertence. 
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chaf. IV. (or idolatrous purposes, and there at the altars 
^"^^ of paganism, professed himself its champion and 
votary. When certun ceremonies were con- 
cluded, he thus addressed his attendants : '' The 
** deities, my friends and fellow-soldiers, whom 
** we have now adored, are the same, that were 
"honored by our ancestors. My competitor 
'' has apostatized to the impiety of the christians, 
" has violated ancient institutions, and preferred 
" the ignoble service of some foreign divinity. 
" By insulting the armies of Rome, with the dis- 
" graceful symbol of the cross, he has declared 
''hostility not so much against ourselves, as 
'' against the celestial powers. But the morrow 
'' shall decide whether Constantine or Licinius 
** is in error, and whether his religion or ours has 
** directed us to the proper objects of worship. 
*' If we are overcome, we shall despise what we 
" now adore, and adore what we now despise : 
"yet if our arms are successful, as none can 
" doubt will be the case, we must then conduct 
" ourselves accordingly, and wage ceaseless war 
" with the enemies of the opinions of antiquity.'* 
In so peculiar a manner was the evidence in 
favour of Christianity forgotten by Licmius,^* who 

i< Eotebiiu de nU Const, lib. ii. cap. 1—5. pp. 535—539. 
Eedes. Hist* lib. x. cap. 8. p. 489. Soioiiieii. lib. i. c^. 7. 
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not only for a long time had persecuted it^ fol- cbap. iv. 
lowers, with greater virulence than ever, but had 
exhibited the fruits of his apostacy, by practising 
all kinds of enormity against every class of his 
subjects. 

Constantine had, for several days, been ab- Battle of 
sorbing the attention of his adversary, by thepursnT 
feint of building a bridge over the Hebrus, as if sm^' 
to lead his troops against the opposite entrench- 
ments. But, in fact, he had discovered a ford 
higher up the stream ; and some secret oppor- 
tunity was seized of sending round five thousand 
archers, with a small body of horse,^^ who, wind- 
ing through circuitous passes, came at length 
upon the rear of Licinius, where they formed 
an ambuscade among the mountains. On the 
morning of the battle, the emperor of the west, 
while his engineers, in order to conceal the pre- 
meditated manceuvre, were more than usually 
active, retired with only twelve horsemen to the 

p. 17. The apparition of armies in the air, which the imperial 
biographer mentions as a travellbg report o>^3ac ^a^cv. cap. 
6. p. 539^ may be believed or not, as the reader pleases. It 
certainly rests not on the same decisive evidence, as the prodi- 
gies which attended the fall of Jerusalem. 

'7 iTxcac ^£ oyloriKoyra says Zosimns. p. 96. which Sylbur- 
gins nnnecessarily wishes to amend, by substituting oKraKotnttc 
Eighty horsemen, in a thicket, were rather more convenient for 
the purpose of concealment, than eight hundred. 
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Chaf. IV. shallow bed of the river, rapidly got over with 
^^"^^ this unnoticed party, and joined his detachment 
in ambush. Suddenly the silvan recesses re- 
echoed with the shouts, and gleamed with the 
arms of warriors, as Constantine, in the full con- 
fidence of victory, rushed forward towards the 
camp of his enemies. Licinius, perplexed by so 
unexpected an onset, yet made the necessary 
preparations for immediate action ; but, in the 
mean time, the whole christian array had silently 
and securely crossed the water, ere the oriental 
forces, amidst the hurry and anxiety ipdiich pre- 
vaUed, could be drawn out into their proper po- 
sitions. The arrival of the banners of Gaul upon 
the nearest bank was the signal for universal 
carnage : while the mountains behind, and the 
Hebrus before, with triumphant squadrons issu- 
ing from each, hemmed in and appalled the 
astonished successor of Galerius. 
Conduct The event was what might have been expected . 
^ of oJn" Constantine implored, in fervent supplications, 
•tantiiie ^^ protection of God his Saviour, as the watch- 
word of the battle ; and wherever the Labarum 
appeared, so powerful was the spirit excited 
among the troops, that certain victory attended 
its progress. The military science, also, which 
its champion had displayed, was rivalled, as on 
former occasions, by his personal valour. He 
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frequently exposed himself in the brunt of the chap. iv. 
conflict, or flew from rank to rank, to give his '^"'^ 
presence the effect of ubiquity : and, while as a 
general, he skilfully superintended the various 
evolutions throughout his extended lines, the 
rasure of a lance on his thigh^® attested his con- 
tempt of danger. The legions, inspired by such 
an example, performed prodigies of bravery, and 
thirty-four thousand of their foes expired upon 
the fatal field. Licinius was compelled preci- 
pitately to retreat, under cover of the night, when 
with the few fugitives collected around him, be 
posted away, with all possible speed, to secure 
the fortifications of Byzantium. The darkness 
completed the terrors of the day, nor was it before 
the following dawn, that the results of the vic- 
tory were fully visible. Those of the vanquished 
soldiers, who had not accompanied the flight of 
their master, then surrendered themselves as 
prisoners of war to his conqueror. Gonstantine 
generously discharged his oldest veterans from 
any further fatigues of service, and proceeded to 
commence the siege of Byzantium. A mandate 
was also dispatched to Crispus his son, directing 
him to disperse the hostile fleet at that time 
lying in the Hellespont. 

IS Excerpt, de Const. Magn. p. 7 1 4. Zosim. lib. ii. pp. 95*- 97. 
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Chap. IV. The young prince had previously sailed from 
NaTaTtri- the PirsBus to occupy some station on the Mace- 
c?upat donian or Thracian coast, which was now relin- 
quished to obey the injunctions of his father. 
Upon entering the straits, and perceiving the 
narrowness of the sea, in which they were to 
engage, the son of Constantine wisely selected 
about eighty of his best gallies, and with these 
courageously faced Abantus,^^ who commanded 
the more numerous armament of Licinius, com- 
prising two hundred vessels. The Asiatic admi- 
ral, despising the inferiority, and perhaps the 
youthful inexperience of Crispus, bore down in 
proud disorder on his advancing squadron, and 
found in such presumptuous confidence the ruin 
which he so little expected ; for the European 
officers contrived to receive most advants^geously 
the careless attack of their enemies. Several 
enormous barks of the latter, from want of suf- 
ficient sea-room, dashed in confusion, one against 
another, encumbered all their motions, and were 
staved or sunk, as much through their own 
efforts at extrication, as they were annoyed 
by the well-applied machinery of the fleet of 
Crispus. The combat, however, lasted till night- 



ie The Valesian Excerpta call him Amandus ; while Sigo- 
Bias prefers Abas or Abaota. Zosimos is followed in the text. 
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fell, when the admiral of Licinius retired to the Chap, iv, 
opposite shores of Troas, and his competitor to '"^^''"^ 
the southern point of the Thracian Chersonesus. 
As the morning rose, a strong northerly gale 
appeared in favour of Abantus, who therefore 
once more put to sea, although in a shattered 
condition ; but beholdmg the ^hole naval force 
of Constantine, as it triumphantly rode near the 
mouth of the Hellespont, he became doubtful of 
the proper course to be adopted. The fatal 
change of the wind decided his deliberations, by 
convincing him of the complete advantages, 
which the other side had obtained : and while 
about noon, a rough breeze from the south drove 
his battered vessels on the neighbouring breakers, 
the prosperous sails of the son of Constantine 
approached to finish their destruction. Five 
thousand men, with one hundred and thirty gal- 
lies, perished in the waters ; and the remains of 
the defeat at Adrianople, which Licinius was 
sending into Asia, since Byzantium seemed un- 
able to support them, were lost amid the general 
overthrow. Abantus, with only four ships of 
war, took refuge m the haven of Eleus, fix)m 
which port, the conquering navy of Crispus had 
but just steered for the Propontis.*** 

^ Zosimus. lib. ii. pp. 97—99. 
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Chap. IV. As this heroic warrior was fast pressing to- 
Martinian Ward Byzaiitium, that he might assist the opera- 
w by ^' tions of his isitiier, the vanity of Licinius was 
"* once more displayed, in the elevation of Mar- 
tinian, the master of the offices, to the empty 
dignity of Caesar. But hearing of the annihila- 
tion of his armament in the Hellespont, die fallen 
emperor passed over to Chalcedon, with the 
wreck of his troops and treasures, and surr^i- 
dered the whole of Europe to the superior for- 
tunes of his rival. Still resolving to make a last 
effort in Asia, another army was speedily col- 
lected, and M artinian, at the head of considerable 
forces, was dispatched to Lampsacus, for the 
protection of the adjacent country. Constan- 
tine, after embracing his son with the most ten- 
der expressions of affection, abandoned the city 
which he was on the point of taking, embarked 
his battalions in the victorious fleet augmented 
with other transports hastily constructed for the 
purpose, and came before Chalcedon in pursuit 
of Licinius. The soldiers were set on shore, 
under a promontory about twenty-five miles from 
the hostile camp, which now crowned the heights 
of Chrysopolis, and had been disgracefully 
strengthened by detachments of barbarian aux- 
iliaries.*^ But ere another engagement could 

31 Eosebios de vit. Const, lib. ii« cap. 15. p. 543. The name 
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ensue, an embassy arrived from licinius, with chap. iv, 
proposals for a second accommodation. ^-^^^^ 

Constantine, weary of the war, was inclined Affair of 
to receive, with satisfaction, the offers of hk ^sth ^lepf. 
brother-in-law, who however had only made^'^'*^' 
them, to gain further time, as hk army at Chal- 
cedon daily augmented its numbers, Martinian 
had been summoned back from Lampsacus, and 
the successor of Galerius was again the leader 
of one hundred and thirty thousand men« He 

of tbeir leader was Aliqnaca^ according to the anonymous 
aatlior of the Excerpta ; whose account has been preferred to 
that of Joumandes. The latter asserts that foreign mercena- 
ries, to the number of forty thousand, were taken just before 
this time, into the service of Constantine, and not of Ldcinius : 
but besides the circumstance that the Valesian fragment is the 
most to be depended upon, it is very unlikely that the Goths 
would have now joined the standards of an emperor, who was 
Hie scourge of their countrymen, and who, afterwards, as we 
shall presently see, assisted the Sarmatians against them, 
A.D. 332 — 333. The fact moreover, of an alliance subsisting 
between them and Licinius, may explain the displeasure of that 
prince, at the Goths, his fcsderati or friends, having been 
beaten by Constantine : and it was not perhaps improbable, 
but tliat their invasion of the Roman provinces, which pre- 
ceded the second civil war, might have been connived at, 
by the rival of the christian potentate. On such ^tmads 
therefore, it seems more proper to suppose, that Constantine 
did not take into his pay any complete bodies of Gothic anx- 
iliaries, until qmte towards Ae close of his reign. Basnag. 
Annal. Tom. iL p. 746. 
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Chap. IV. determined therefore to make a fourth trial of his 
"^"^^ prowess, perfidiously relinquished the treaty, 
and entered the field of battle. As the truce 
was still pending, the emperor of the west con- 
scientiously refused to give the signal for action, 
until Licinius should begin the engagement, 
which the latter almost immediately did to his 
own dishonour and disadvantage. Twenty-five 
thousand of his soldiers were slain upon the spot ; 
an immense multitude perished from the fury of 
the pursuers, or the terrible disorder of the pur- 
sued ; and out of the host, which in the morning 
had glittered along the banks of the Bosphorus, 
but thirty thousand are said to have survived the 
slaughter or the dispersion of the day. Both 
Byzantium and Chalcedon surrendered to the 
conqueror, while the imperial fugitive escaped, 
as usual, from the conflict, and fled to Nicomedia. 
somnder Thither his successful competitor followed 
ofLiciniothim, whcu before the legions could invest the 
tiBitn ' city, Constantia obtained, as the reward of her 
tears and intreaties, the life of her husband from 
the clemency of her brother. Licinius also cast 
himself at the feet of Constantine, delivered up 
the insignia of sovereignty, and implored, in the 
most humiliating manner, a pardon for his past 
oflTences. The victorious emperor raised the 
suppliant from the ground, admitted him to the 
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hospitalities of his table, and afterwards dismissed crap. iv. 
him to Thessalonica, with injunctions to abstain 
from future disturbances. As he was to live 
upon these conditions, however delicately they 
had been expressed, perhaps no guilt can attach 
to Constantine, from the catrstrophe which en- 
sued. Efforts were made, in secret, by Licinius, 
to excite another revolution; the clamours of 
the army, on discovering his artifices, demanded 
satisfaction or vengeance ; and at length, an 
order being procured for his death, he was igno- 
miniously strangled as a traitor.^ Martinian 
underwent similar treatment in Cappadocia ; 
every adversary, either of Constantine, or the 
christian religion, was now overcome ; and the 
dominions of the former were bounded but by 
the limits of civilization and the empire. 

Licinian, upon the final defeat and surrender The sons 
of his father, was degraded from the rank of suwSne 
Cs&sar, to which the three younger sons of the JJJ»® ^"' 
conqueror were elevated, in the tenth, twentieth, 
and thirtieth years of his reign.*^ The acts of 

^ Socrates Hist Ecdes. lib. i. cap. 4. p. 9. Excerpt, de 
Const p. 715. Sext Anrel. Vict Epit cap. 41. p. 572 ; as 
compared with the other originals before quoted. 

^ There is some confusion as to the succession of these 
princes to the dignity of Caesar 3 Zosimns. lib. ii. p. 1 1 1 : 
Ensebios de vit Const, lib. iv. cap. 40. pp. 647—648, with 
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CB4P. IV. the late autocrat of the east were annulled at his 
execution : all persons, during the two subse- 
quent years, who had been injured by his ty- 
ranny, were indemnified for their losses : chris- . 
tian captives were everywhere released from 
bondage : and the splendid festival of a Vicen- 
nalia was celebrated by the Roman world. The 
fiemraus council of Nice had assembled at this 
period of imiversal joy ; and the fathers were 
summoned, from scenes of religious controversy, 
to participate in the imperial largesses. These 
were ennobled by the donatives dispensed among 
the poor, as well as by those conferred up<m vari- 
ous ecclesiastical establishments.^ When mat- 
ters of state appeared frdrly settled, the emperor 
went from Nice to Nicomedia: but, the next 
spring, having entered his seventh consulship, 
he travelled through Thrace and Illyricum, on a 
journey to the western metropolis. The popu- 
lace of that city, fickle in every thing but their 

the oommeDtaries. Hie aMertioii bowerer of the former, diat 
they were not the children of Fanstig dkk c{ aXXif c iy fiocxnac 
twayaymy ftcfuf^cr avt rrctrcr. lib. ii. p. 11 6, has not the slight- 
est fonndaUon. Car. FkHn. pp. 374—382, and others^ See 
also the Paneg. Vet. ix. cap. 1. p. 544. 

M Enseb. de vit. Const, lib. it ; the last diapters ; and lib. 
iii. cap. 15— 16« i^. 585—586 ; with Soionen. fib* i. cap. 35. 
p. 42. 
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attachment to paganism,^ observed his trhimphal Craf. iv. 
entry, with affected coolness, and even super- '"^^''"^ 
ciUons neglect. Constantine had indeed deli- 
vered them^from the yoke of their oppressor, and 
repeatedly overthrown the barbarians. Licinius 
also, his last vanquished enemy, was a tyrant as 
terrible in the east, as Maxentius had been in the 
west. But any profession of Christianity offended 
the haughty senate, and the mass of their cor- 
rupted people; and though it had been appa- 
rently unnoticed on a former occasion, yet the 
tumult of their joy subsided, as their predilection 
for idolatry returned. In addition to this, the 
omission of the secular games caused the mur- 
murs of discontent to be loudly raised on all 
sides. The emperor witnessed very calmly the 
indignities heaped upon his name, by the heathen 
inhabitants of Rome; for notwithstanding the 
acknowledged fact, that her congregations of 
nominal christians were far from being either few 
or unimportant, the idea was probably gathering 
continual strength, in his mind, of founding ano- 
ther capital, which should rival, if it could not 
eclipse, the glories of the queen of Italy. 

^ We have a dreadfdl instance of this in Zosimns. lib. ii. 
p. 84. The temple of Fortune was on fire, when a soldier 
ridicnled the goddess, who appeared thus manifestly unable to 
preserve her own shrine from destmction. But the raillery 
cost him his life, and occasioned a military sedition. 
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Crap. IV. But wofully for himself, and his descendants. 

Domestic some Hionths had only elapsed of the period now 

nc»t*or' under our survey, when domestic intrigue, and 

tine* A.I). the jcalousy of his natural disposition, involved 

the house of Constantine in criminality and 

shame.*^ The character of the empress Fausta^ 

proved as dark as that of Maximian ; and, among 

its most forbidding features, was that insatiable 

thirst for power, which sacrifices every feeling of 

^ Zosimus. lib. ii. pp. 103—105 : which is confirmed by the 
Victors and other authors^ while the affected silence of Euse- 
bias only throws an air of mystery over these gloomy transac- 
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duty, or even affection, to the gratification of a chap. iv. 
lustful selfishness. The growing fame of Cris- '^"'^ 
pus, the eldest son of her husband, filled her 
mind with envy, and made her wickedly appre- 
hensive for the interests of her own children. A 
crowd of venal flatterers beheld him as the ex- 
pected successor to the throne of the Roman 
world ; while his virtues, as well as his victories, 
had furnished them with inexhaustible subjects 
of praise. The well known tragedies of antiquity 
were renewed, or surpassed in the iniquitous 
perfidy of the empress, who accused the young 
prince to his father, of having attempted the 
violation of her honour, and of having aspired to 
the premature possession of a diadem, which, in 
the common course of life, must ere long have 
come down to him as his patrimonial inheritance. 

The culpable credulity, with which Constan- Death of 
tine listened to charges, in their very nature so is^March, 
improbable, has 6Kcited suspicion, that the pa- ^-^-^^^ 
rental aifections of his breast were absorbed in 
emotions of rivalry. But though the exploits of 
Crispus might have been painful, and the influ- 
ence of Fausta prejudicial to his mind, he should 
have remembered his own former situation, with 
respect to the second family of Constantius : and 
the valuable services of his son, together with 
the misconduct of his consort, which was now 
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chaf. iy« notorious, should have claimed the greatest at- 
""^^"^^^ tention. Even that general clemency, which 
had hitherto prevailed throughout the adminis- 
tration of the first christian emperor, appeared at 
least to call for precaution, in a case, where the 
heir to the empire was the supposed criminal, 
his unfaithful ¥dfe the accuser, and the accusa- 
tion itself of the most delicate kind. But none 
of these considerations seem to have actuated the 
important decision ; for, without proof or even 
examination, the naval conqueror of Licinius fell 
a victim, in the flower of his age, to the wretched 
devices of a woman, and the arbitrary precipi- 
tancy of his father. He was executed, or radier 
murdered, near Pola, in Istria, amidst the silent 
regret of the armies, and the indignant lamenta- 
tions of a disappointed people. The pillar of an 
imperial dynasty thus crumbled in the dust : and, 
in the next generation, out of three brothers, 
four sons, and nine nephews, beside the female 
branches, not a descendant of Constantine re- 
msdned to support the honours of his house, or 
carry on its succession to the Roman sovereignty. 
Fatt of Nor did Fausta long survive the unfortunate 
aod teve. objcct of her machinations : for the emperor was 
goaded, by the grief of his aged mother Helena,^ 

» Zoeimus. lib. ii. p. 103. Sext Aur. Victor. Epit. p. 573. 
Philostorgioi BieDtioiis Famta as rtrt rmv latc^fpm^ fwtx^funiw. 
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to institute a more strict inquiry into that cala- Chap. iv. 
mitous transaction, in which he had so easily 
suffered himself to become an accomplice. It 
was too late indeed to rescue the innocent, but 
not so to punish the guilty ; and the false in- 
former, being convicted both of perjury and pros- 
titution, was stifled as an adulteress, in the steam 
of a hot-bath. Her destruction was doubtless 
the equitable reward of her crimes : but the pri- 
vate remorse of Constantine must for ever have 
embittered his days> and thrown a shade over 
every subsequent circumstance of his reign. His 
mind thenceforward, corrupted through despotic 
power, grew femiliar with the terrors of secret 
executions. Licinian his nephew, in the twelfth 
year of his age, together with numerous friends 
of Fausta, and Sopater, a pagan philosopher, 
were dispatched by ignominious deaths,^ or 

Hb. ii. cap. 4. pp. 479*— 480. Oroaios. Kb. vii. cap. 29. A 
statue, made of silver and gold, is said to have been afterwards 
erected by CoDStautine, with this inscription, H^ini/Mvoc vioc 
fwv : My son unjustly condemned ! Lactantius, however, who 
was tutor to Crispus, remained in neglect and poverty ; no great 
proof that the emperor had repented, or that he wished to 
Diafc* any appropriate reparation for his error. 

^ Primnm nocessitudines peraecutos, Crispum Mium tgre- 
ginm vimm, et sororis filium commodse indolis jnvenem inter- 
fidt, max u^rem, post numeros amicos. Entrop. Brev. Hist. 
Rom. lib. X. cap. 6. with the emendalory acholia of Sylbargiuft 
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Chap. IV. shamefully surrendered to the fiiry of an excited 
^■^^ multitude," The emperor never again returned 
to Rome, but occupied himself either with eccle- 
siastical affairs, the foundation and improvement 
of his favourite city, or the defence of the Illyrian 
frontiers. 
Origin and The uoblc bridge thrown over the Danube, by 
orui©*" Trajan, to preserve his Dacian conquests, was 
^I^JJ^*^ repaired under the auspices of Constantine ; and 
^'•"* several incursions into those countries, conducted 
by commanders, who had been trained in the 
various campaigns of their victorious master, gave 
some further checks to the barbarians. Yet 

and Faber. Aathon are divided, in their opinionf, as to whe- 
ther Crispos perished by poison or decapitation. Vemntamen 
hsBC vitla immeoso amore christianitatis amplificandae delerit, 
exclaims the scholiast ! Albavius or Ablavios, a favourite 
prefect, amused himself with writing on the porch of the 
palace, the following distich aDasi ve to the imperial executions $ 

Satnmi anrea saeda quis raquirat ? 

Sunt hssc geamea sed Neroniana I 
'^ Sudi was the fate of the philosopher Sopater, in which 
Ablavius the prefect was not unconcerned. Eunap. cap. 4. 
pp. 36—37. Edit. Com. Tor SwTorpov K^vffrarrtyoc ofccXck 
H koXmc wot*fy : is the confession of Suidas. Tom. iii. p. 354; 
It is not impossible, bat that there might have been some 
ground for the story mentioned in part by Zosimus* lib. ii. 
p. 104 ; although this author has greatly oonfoonded and mis- 
stated the circumstances, from his inveterate pr^odioes against 
Christianity. See Sozomen. lib. i. cap. 5. p. 15. 
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their audacity annually increased : and as the chap. iv. 
Romans, about this period, became more inter- "^"^^ 
ested than ever, in the struggles between the 
Goths and Sarmatians, we may just look back 
for a few moments to the origin, history, and 
manners of these nomadic tribes. It has been 
well observed, that the employments, and cha- 
racter of a pastoral people, peculiarly train them 
up to scourge the more civilized part of their 
species. Unfettered by ties of any settled pro- 
perty in the soil, the home of each family is but 
a hut, a tent, or a waggon, removeable without 
loss or difficulty to every spot or comer in the 
wilderness. Habits of extraordinary hardihood 
are thus insensibly formed : the roving savage, 
as his means of support must be often precarious, 
will subsist for days, on the least possible quan- 
tity of the coarsest food : while the vicissitudes 
of climate, or the fatigue of protracted marches, 
can but little affect a frame so inured to extremes. 
Upon personal strength, whether alone or in 
company, he relies both for safety and suste- 
nance ; and should society be his lot, for any 
considerable time, the principles of order prepare 
him for still further improvement. The labours 
of hunting, fishing, or attending his flocks, are 
an education for the dangiers, the stratagems, 
and the toils of war : the progress of his horde. 
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CHAP. IV. from one country to another, induces the neces- 
'^"^^ sity of preserving discipline on the journey : and 
the frequent occasicms of crossing rivers, of dis- 
patching parties to procure provision, or of resist- 
ing enemies by the way, present the most lively 
image of a military campaign. We may here 
perhaps with propriety mention, that the Scy- 
thians in general seem to have been descendants 
from Cuth the grandscm of Noah. They retained 
the name of their ancestor as a generic appella- 
tion ; and, in their rude mythology, a few ves- 
tiges of truth may be discerned. Traces of the 
worship of a tree, the divine institution of mar- 
riage, the name of Phison, and the paradisaical 
state connected with it, the acknowledgment of 
an atonement by sacrifice, memorials of the ark 
and the deluge, are apparent among their dis- 
torted traditions.'^ 
Of the The Goths were famous for their hospitality 

raore'par. towards straugers, which, though a virtue inci- 
^^^^y dent to uncivilized life, will ever mark the dis- 
position of those, by whom it is shewn, according 
to the degree of natural amiability they may 
possess. In their morals, the encouragement of 

<i See the ingenious bboon of the learned Jacob Bryant in 
the six octavo vohimes of his Analysis of Ancient Mythology 5 
as illustrated by several passages, in the origin of Pagan Idola- 
try, by Faber. 
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polygamy might have been derived ffom their Chaf. iv. 
oriental fathers : but the connubial fidelity of "^^^^^ 
their women was proverbial ; and the crime of 
adultery, almost fashionable among proud Euro- 
peans, was punished with a disgraceful death, 
by these despised barbarians.^* The study of 
philosophy is also ssdd to have softened their 
minds, without diminishing their indomitable 
courage. Wisdom, such as it was, sometimes 
elevated a venerable ancient to sway the sceptre 
of his race, that he might moderate the fierce 
valour of youth, through the benignity of his 
hoary age. The government was a very limited 
monarchy ; the judge or king administered jus- 
tice, in the simplest manner, as the patriarch of 
an extensive household ; while certain customs 
were respected for the protection of both the 
chieflain and his subjects. Their agriculture, 
when at all followed, was altogether of a transi- 
tory kind : the crop was sown, and gathered, 
during some temporary residence in the neigh- 

^ Compare the lively description of Herat. Carm. lib. iii. 
Od. 24 ; with Justin, lib. ii. cap. 2 } or the still more flattering 
pictures of Jonmandes and others : see also Strabo. lib. vii. 
pp. 455-— 456 ; and passim to p. 472. The spurious sermon, 
attributed to an eloquent father, in calcem Oper. Cbrysost. 
Tom. iii. p. 791, very erroneously asserts, that the Goths virere 
once accustomed to murder their parents. 
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cuAP. IV. boarhoo4 : bttt afterwards, other cultivaton might 
""^ come apon the gromid, to enjoy, for an ensuii^ 
season, the same usufiractuary ownership. Igno- 
rant of gold or silver, their vans and cattle were 
their only weahh ; the former, covered over with 
hides, gave a shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather; the latter supplied them with milk 
and meat ; which, in addition to the wild honey 
deposited in forests, which they traversed, made 
the wanderer contented and happy. Their shoes 
were manufactured of hair, and reached up to 
the ancle : skins, coloured with fantastic hues, 
fell loosely from the neck to the knee : the green 
cassocks of the more honourable classes had a 
purple border: their belts, with a wallet and 
weapons, were suspended over the shoulder : 
thick matted kx;ks ccmcealed the ears, and added 
ferocity to the face o£ the warrior : in one hand 
he grasped a hatchet, and, in the other, he bran*- 
dished a lance, to the terror of the enemy who 
beheld him.'' 
charscter The character of the Sarmatians was equally 
roma^tK^or remarkable. Their settlements, not long after 
tiw*' the christian era, were on the shores of the sea 
of Azof; and through boundless plains to the 

a* We are indebted for the above to Jomruuidea, SidoDios 
ApolUnaris, and the exoellont Prolegomena of GrotiiB t^ hia 
Hist Goth. Amst. 1654. 
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norths east, and wei&t of the Ta&ais^ tUese chil- chap. iv. 
dren of the desert had ranged undisturbed for 
ages.^ Historians have ascribed to 'them, on 
one side, an Amazonian origin. Their women 
mounted on horseback to compete, with the 
bravest among their men, in the dangers of the 
chase, or of warfare. No virgin was allowed to 
marry, imtil she had slain three, or at least one, 
of her adversaries : and if it be true that multi- 
tudes remained single, for want of this sanguinary 
qualification, we may honourably suppose, that 
notwithstanding the force of education, the lovely 
influence of nature could not have been always 
extinguished.^ The Sarmatians carried short 
knives or daggers, as their smaller arms, which, 
wielded by a nervous, though naked hand, were 
horrible in a close engagement. Their long ja- 
velines, launched from large columns of cavalry 
riding at full speed, distributed death on every 
quarter, when they attacked an enemy ; while 
their flying retreat proved more fatal than all, 

^ Zosimtis. lib. ii. p. 393. Diodorns Siculns. Biblioth. Hist. 
Tom. L Ub. ii. oapi. 43—46. pp. 155 — 158 : or see Chrysost. 
Ton. iii. Epist. Polyb* cxxvii. p« 673 i and his beautiful ro- 
marks, in Homil. 69. or 70. Matth. cap. 3. Tom. vii. pp. 
683^^4. : .. 

^ HemJoWMolpom. cap. 1 10—1 1 7. Hippocrates, de Aerib. 
xxviii. cap. 42. Tom. i. p. 352. Log. Bat 1665. 
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Chap. iy. since clouds of heavy and pdaoned arrows were 
"^"^^ sure to descend upon their pursuers.*^ From 
the scarcity of iron, a metal perhaps only pos- 
sessed by their chieftains, they generally used 
barbs of fishbone, or some wood nearly as hard, 
which they dipt in the gore of human victims 
mingled with the venom of a viper.^ Their 
leaders wore cuirasses of iron mail, but the less 
favoured savage substituted thin pieces, neatly 
sliced from the hoofs of horses, or the boms of 
oxen; which, after being polished, perforated, 
and strongly sewn, one over another, with nerves 
of animals, formed breastplates impenetrable to 
the stroke of a sword, and but little inferior to 
those of more advanced nations. This sort of 
defence, worked upon a thick under-garment, 
not unfrequently sheathed the entire person of 
the combatant, as well as the body of the char- 
ger, which bore him impetuously into the battle.** 

« Ovid. Trist lib. iv. El^. 1. vcr. 77—84. Pont. lib. i. 
Epist 2. ver. 85 : Epist 3. ver. 60 : lib. iv. Epitt. 7. ver. 11 — 12. 

S7 Grid. Trist lib. v. Eleg. 7. ver. 15. Pbnt lib. i. Epist. 2. 
ver. 17 : lib. iii. Epist 1. ver. 26 : lib. iv. Epist 7. ver. 36. 
The use of poisoned weapons was of immense antiqnity ; and 
we may remember the cnhy Ulysses 

^apfACUCor ay^ppforor ^i(iifityoi, ofpa o< ctif 

I«C xpuviai xaXnfpcac : Odyss. lib. i. ver. 261-— 2. 

^ Pansanias de Attids. Kb. i. cap. 21. Tom. i. pp. 78 — 79 : 
He compares this corioos armonr to the scales of a dragon, or 
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From his back hung an enormous bow and quiver: chap. iv. 
in the conflict, he attempted to throw chains over 
his opponent, and by sudden turns to entangle, 
or embarrass him : but probably, if the assailant 
himself fell, his fate was certain, as to rise again 
must have been difficult, or almost impossible.^ 

Their horses were the riches of the Sarmatians. Th*"* ««?- 

toms and 

Matchless for strength, swiftness, and docility, appcar- 
they rewarded the attention of their owners, with 
the means of surprising their foes, escaping the 
disasters of a pursuit, propitiating heaven with 
sacrifices, and supporting their lives in the wil- 
derness,*® When an expedition was agreed to 
be undertaken, each barbarian, beside the steed 
he guided, led one or even two other geldings, 
whereby any weary courser might be relieved, 
or slaughtered on the spot, for the supper of the 
party. In this manner, they would travel with 

a pbe Dut, while yet green. Ammianns Marcellinus describes 
it, as plumamm specie, like feathers, lib. xvii. cap. 12. pp. 
191 — 192. Valerias Flaccus has elegantly poortrayed the Sar- 
matians. Aigonant. lib. vi. ver. 232 — 239 ; and in some other 
places. 

^ Tacit. Histor. lib. i. cap. 79. Pansanias. nt snpra. p. 79 i 
as compared with Herodotus. Polymn. cap. 85 ; and other au- 
thors in their acconnts of the Huns or SclaTonians. The 
Roman gladiators, called Retiarii, were something like them, 
nsing nets, instead of either chuns, or cords. 

^ Amm. Marcell. lib. xvii. cap. 12 : and Pausanias* 
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CRAr. iv« astonishing Telocity, for many days together: 
^"^^ their mares afforded them milk, in which an ad- 
mixture of blood was deemed a delicacy : rapine 
was their vocation, and their glory : while the 
arts of industry were considered useless or des- 
picable. During those brief intervals, in which, 
war or plunder might be laid aside, their move- 
ments were not so rapid ; and, drawn along in 
their native waggons, over countries destitute of 
trees, they sought pasturage for the cattle ac- 
companying them, until fresh objects of excite- 
ment again aroused their attention/^ They had 
no appropriation of lands to attach them to the 
comforts of an establishment ; in summer, they 
perhaps fished, for variety of food, or for amuse- 
ment ; aiKl, on the arrival of winter, immense 
caravans approached the banks of the great 
rivers, which, as soon as sufficiently firozen to 
sustain the weight, were immediately crossed 
by horsemen hungry for spoil, who scoured the 
terrified provinces, as the advanced guard of a 
Sarmatian invasion. The Romans trembled at 
their appearance : their hoarse voices, stem 
coontenances, dishevelled hair, unnatural beards, 

41 The anthoritiea may be referred to, which are mentioned, 
in the notes of VaJesias and Lindenbrogins, on Ammianus 
Marcellinos. Hist des Peoples. Buat. Tom. iv. p. 286 : et seq. 
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and filthy furs, disgusted and appalled the des- chai^. tv. 
tined sufferers from their vengeance. Their ra- ^■**''^^ 
vages were compared to those of wolves, and 
vultures ; every leader was represented as a per- 
sonification of massacre and destruction; hus- 
bandry withered wherever they came; and cities, 
along the whole line of frontier, were crowded 
with the peasantry and fu^tives, who had fled 
thither for refuge, from every farm or village in 
their vicinity.^ 

The Sarmatians had gradually emigrated west- wars 
ward into the wilds of Hungary, between thebMbanao! 
Carpathian mountains and the Danube. Elec- 
tive chiefs conducted them from one danger to 
another, until towards the close of the third, or 
the beginning of the fourth century, these were 
chosen from the Vandals, whose tribes, having 
been defeated by the Goths, were glad to form 
an alliance with the Sarmatian cavalry.*^ Irre- 
conciliable hostilities were now waging among 
most of the savage nations above mentioned : the 

« Ovid. Trist. lib. lii. Eleg. 10. vcr. 33 : Elcg. 12. ver. 30. 
lib. V. Elflg. 7. ver. 10. 13. 19. 20. 31. 45. 54. Post. liki. 
Epist. 2. ver. 20 : lib. iv. Epist. 7. ver. 9 : with a few other 
similar alloBions. 

^ Procopios. Hist. Vandal, lib. i. cap. 2. p. 345. Isidor. 
Chron. pp. 709 — 710. Gibbon thinks this hypothesis neces- 
sary in his eighteenth chapter. 
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Crap. IV. Groths began to get an alarming ascendancy over 
their enemies : and having diminished the once 
formidable power of the Sarmatians, the latter 
applied to Constantine for assistance, intimating 
the great probability, that when their own race 
was extirpated, the victors would come down, 
with larger forces than before, on the imperial 
territories. Placing therefore his eldest son at 
the head of an army, the emperor directed him 
to espouse the weaker party, and arrest the pro- 
gress of the invaders beyond the river.** But 
Araric, their intrepid monarch, undaunted by 
any Roman menaces, crossed over immediately 
into the dominions of Constantine, and dispatched 
some Gothic auxiliaries, with five hundred horse, 
against the advancing legions. The barbarians 
were in the first instance triumphant ; the regu- 
lar, yet degenerated ranks, who should have 
supported the majesty of their master, retreated 
ignominiously to their camp ; while, to the very 
The Cher, venrc of their trenches, the country was laid 
giged to waste and ruined.** Constantine, from the com- 

»tuck the ^ , , , . 1 

Ooths, mencement, had watched, with an observant 
338 eye, the unportance of avertmg these calamities, 



^ Anonym. Escerpt p. 715 : Spanhem. in Jolian* Orat. 
pp. 93—94. 
^ Zosimni. lib. ii. p. 108. 
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by keeping up continual broils among the bar- Chap. nr. 
barians : and ere the misfortune just described ^"^^ 
could happen, the Chersonites, from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Crimea, had obeyed his mandate 
to march upon the rear of the Goths, who were 
as much their own enemies, as those of the 
Romans.^ The diversion, thus effected, gave 
his soldiers opportunity to resume their courage : 
and their superiority in discipline and tactics at 
length appeared. Victory returned to the stan- 
dards, which had overshadowed the world ; and 
the Goths fell a sacrifice to the inexperienced 
valour, that lately seemed almost to insure suc- 
cess. One hundred thousand of them perished 
either by the edge of the sword, the horrors of 
famine, or the insalubrity of the climate. The 
survivors offered hostages to the conqueror for 
their pacific behaviour in future. The feithfiil 
Chersonites, whose existence depended on their 
trade with Constantinople, received many valu- 
able immunities for their services : but the Sar- 
matians, delivered from jeopardy, endeavoured 
to repair the devastations of their adversaries, by 
plundering the possessions of their benefactors.^^ 

^ Constant. Porphyrc^en. de Themat, lib. ii. them, xii : and 
De Adm. Imp. Orient, cap. 53. apud Byzant^ Corp. Tom. xxii. 
par. 1. pp. 117—120. 

^ One of the Gothic hostages was the son of the royal 
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Chat. IV. Constantine was informed that they had eud- 
The sar- denly overrun both Mcesia and Thrace, where 
m llpon his presence became indispensibly necessary to 
tenitories uiflict an appropriate punishment on such un- 
Sfcat^ worthy assailants. Thither, therefore, he speedily 
proceeded, and in an unexpected, but decisive 
engagement, dispersed the Saimatian banditti. 
Yet, while their reiterated invasions insensibly 
weakened the frontier, the more silent approaches 
of dearth and pestilence undermined the pros* 
perity of the provinces. The vicinity of the new 
capital, Asia Minor, Cilicia, and Syria, groaned 
beneath the united pressure of these calamities. 
Wheat was sold at Antioch, if we may credit the 
chronicles, for four hundred pieces of silver a 
bushel. Imperial munificence strove to alleviate 
the general hunger and distress, by donatives of 
com, oil, and other provisions; but even this 
relief, so inadequate in itself, was afforded from 
an enormous weight of taxation, which fell with 
accumulating force upon countries already ex- 

Ariaric, according to the Valesiui Exoerpta, and Jonrnandes. 
The elder Victor here telU us, that interea Gotbomm Sarmata- 
rumque strataB gentes, fili usque conctoram minor Constans 
nomine, Coesar fit. Cujus gratia reipnblicae permisUonem 
fore osteatomm mira prodidere ; qoippe ek nocte qam com* 
missi imperii diem seqoebatur, igni continno coeli Dacies con- 
flagravit. de Caesar, cap. 41. p. 437. 
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hausted. Too much attention was also paid, craf. iv. 
even in the distribution of charitable bounties, ""^^^^ 
to the idleness of monks and ecclesiastics, who 
had declined, in doctrine and practice, from the 
purity of their less opulent predecessors.*® 

Fresh troubles moreover arose from the rest- New tron- 

blet anoDg 

less state of the surviving Sarmatians, whom the the barba- 
Goths had again defeated in a bloody encounter. 8S4-^835 ' 
The former were reduced to arm their slaves in 
despair ; and by their assistance, some temporary 
advantages were obtained. But the victorious 
captives, having once tasted the blessings of 
liberty, refused to return to their bondage, and 
even combined with the Goths whom they had 
conquered, in effecting the expulsion of their 
masters. Three hundred thousand Sarmatian 
exiles applied for refuge to Constantine : who, 
compelled probably more by the necessity of 
circumstances, than the actual policy of the mea- 
sure, condescended to incorporate their bravest 
men into the legions, and settle the remainder, 
in scattered colonies, over Scythia, Thrace, Ma- 
cedonia, and even some parts of Italy .^ Such 
events were indicative of alarming changes ; and 

^ Theopbanes, tbe Theodosian Ckxle, and the Notitia : the 
first mentions a modias, or peck^ as the measure at Antioch. 

^ Basnag. Annal. Tom. ii. pp. 746 — 751 } with the Idatian 
Fasti, as there quoted. 

Q 
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Chap. IV. the admixture of barbarians, whether amongst 
the soldiers, or the subjects of the empire, made 
way, by an inevitable process, for its final over- 
throw. At the same time, several uncivilized 
tribes were brought into connection with Chris- 
tianity, although in a contaminated form ; while 
the arrival, at Constantinople, of various foreign 
embassies to congratulate its founder, concealed 
from general observation, the actual decay of the 
power, the influence, and the majesty of the 
Roman name. 
Persian The most remarkable of these illustrious stran- 
embaMies" gcrs wcrc the deputies from Persia and India.^ 
stantino- The former included the richest nobles of Sapor ; 
**** who, after showering, before the throne of Con- 

stantine, a profusion of presents and compli- 
ments, professed that the chief object of their 
visit was to renew the ancient alliance of their 
nation with the Roman potentate. Constantine 
on being informed that christian churches, as 
• well as extensive congregations, were very nu- 
merous in Persia, addressed a memorial to the 
monarch of that country, recommending them 
to his especial protection : after which, the am- 
bassadors received an honourable dismissal, and 

00 Eusebios de vit. Constant, lib. iv. cap. 7-^9. pp. 650 — 
631 : cap. 50. p. 654. 
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departed. But the appearance, the costume, chap. iv. 
and the offerings of the Indians, excited still ""^^"^^^ 
greater admiration. They had heard of the fame 
of the new metropolis, through Metrodorus, a 
travelling philosopher, who conducted, to the 
palace of his sovereign, a deputation from their 
distant regions. Their gifts were of the most 
magnificent kind : while their artful conductor, 
with the vanity natural to his profession, exag- 
gerated both the wealth of their native land, and 
the influence which he pretended to have ac- 
quired over its principal inhabitants. Moreover, 
at a private audience, he informed the credulous 
emperor, that in their passage through the Per- 
sian dominions, they had been despoiled of their 
most valuable treasures : upon which, Constan- 
tine in another letter, less disinterested than the 
first, demanded satisfaction from Sapor. The 
Asiatic despot knew nothing, or thought it con- 
venient to know nothing about the matter : and 
in the mean time, his ambassadors returned from 
Constantinople, with probably very strong im- 
pressions on their minds, as to the waning pros- 
perity of the empire ; since three years from this 
period had scarcely elapsed, before the treaty 
with Galerius was forgotten, and a formal re- 
quest arrived from the successor of Narses, that 
Mesopotamia, with the five provinces on the 
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Chap. IV. Tigris, should be ceded to their original masters. 
^"^^ Constantine, indignant at such a requisition, pre^ 
pared for war, and at least commenced those 
hostilities, which were subsequently carried on, 
with various fortune, by following, or later em- 
perors.^^ 
constan- Nouc of the Homan princes, but Augustusi^ 
Spon^th^" had entered on the thirtieth year of their reign, 
ye» of his ^^^ Constantine celebrated his Trecennalia, in 
'**«" honour of his remarkably protracted sovereignty. 
His nephew Dalmatius was soon afterwards 
added to the number of Ceesars ; and Hanni- 
balian, the brother of that prince, received the 
kingdom of Pontus, together with Armenia Mi- 
nor, and the adjacent districts* The latter in- 
cluded Cappadocia, with the city of Ceesarea, 
which he had desired to constitute the capital of 
his territories.** The emperor then divided the 

*i Brev. Sext. Rufus. cap, xxvi. pp. 746—748 : bnt this 
writer goes mnch too far. Ammianos MarceUiniis attributes 
the greatest blame^ in the commencement of hostilities against 
Persia, to Constantias, rather than to Constantine : lib. xxv. 
cap. 4. p. 464, with the annotation of Valesios. Libanins, 
however, says, that the second son of Constantine received the 
Persian war, as an inheritance, from his father. Orat Pkrent. 
in Julian, cap. 103. p. 327.^ Metrodoms is mentioned by 
Socrates^ and others. 

<3 Sext Aorel. Victor, cap. 41. pp. 574 — 575. Eosebins de 
vit Const lib. iv. cap. 51. p. 654. Zosimns. lib. ii. pp. 116 
—117. Vales. Excerpt p. 715. 
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remcoDder of his dominions among the four €«&- Chap. iv. 
sans. His eldest son, inheriting the name of his 
father, had Guul, Spain, and Britain, as his pe- 
culiar patrimony : to Constantius, were com- 
mitted Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt : and to 
Constans, Illyricum, Italy, and Africa. Dal- 
matius was invested with the governments of 
Thrace^ Macedonia, Achaia, and several islands. 
In Cyprus^ he suppressed the insignificant rebel- 
lion of Calocerus, a camel-driver," and burnt 
the traitor alive, after the infliction of the cus- 
tomary tortures, at Tarsus, in Cilicia. 

^ Tliia tmimportant sedition is mentioned by many of tbe 
originals, and seems attested by a medaL Car. Patin. p. 368. 
Theophanes and others also notice the earthquake, which had 
.shaken tbe whole island, overthrown Salamis> and destroyed a 
mnltitude of its inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. — MAGNIFICKNCB OF BOTH 
THK CAPITALS. — STATE OF THE EMPIRE UNDER CONSTAN- 
TlNEj AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 



chap.v. a splendid career of victories had thus 
^J^jj^. subjugated the Roman world to the sceptre of 
contun. Constantine : and we may turn, from the san- 
^"* guinary scenes of warfare, to the more interest- 
ing contemplation of that civil, and ecclesiastical 
system, which the conqueror endeavoured to 
establish, under the auspices of nominal Christi- 
anity. Ample matter therefore remains, for the 
present, and two following chapters. 
sitaatioD ^^^ disgust, cxcitcd by his last visit to the 
Hum^**" western metropolis, had full opportunity for de- 
velopement, when every enemy had fallen, and 
the effects of universal peace were felt through- 
out the provinces. He not only conceived, but 
he also lived to execute the vast design of found- 
ing another capital : and, while with all the 
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ardour of his mind, he pursued so favourite an Cbap. v. 
undertaking, superstition has asserted the vouch- 
safement of especial revelations, which directed 
the first christian emperor to abandon the banks 
of the Tiber, for some city untainted with pa- 
ganism.^ After several places had been selected, 
and as often relinquished, the beautiful situation 
of Byzantium was finally chosen. An extensive 
peninsula, washed on three sides by the ocean, 
lay sloping towards the Bosphorus and the Pro- 
pontis, which formed its southern and eastern 
boundaries. On the north, was a natural and 
commodious harbour: on the west, the whole 
was connected with Thrace, one of the most fer- 
tile countries in Europe : and from the position 
of the colony, at the mouth of the straits, it 
commanded the commerce of the Euxine and 
Mediterranean, with the resources of two con- 
tinents. The once flourishing town, which had 
obstinately resisted Severus, was laid in ruins 
by his order : but Licinius restored it to impor- 
tance, by rebuilding the fortifications, and pro- 
tecting the privileges of its inhabitants.^ Con- 

1 Basnag. Amial. Tom. ii. cap. 7. pp. 693 — 694 : as con- 
firmed^ and illustrated, by Sozomen, Pfailostorgios, Du Cange, 
and an expression of Coustantine himself, in the Theodosian 
G>de. lib. xiii. tit. 5. leg. 7. 

2 GyU. de Typogr. Const, lib. i. (^p. l«-2 : for the former 
history of Byzantium. 
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CHAP. V. stantine, during the siege in which he had here 
^^^ hemmed in his rival, discerned the advantages of 
Byzantium, which was infinitely more suited to 
his purpose, than either SanUca, the Sigean pro- 
montory, Ilium, Thessalonica, or Chalcedon.* 
Fouiida- ^s *^^ commencement of the project, a strong 
cons^Inti- double rampart was to be carried from the west* 
li^Di26 ^™ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ haven, to the opposite shore of the 
Propontis, about fiffce^i furlongs from the former 
walls of Byzantium. The ground, embraced 
within this circumference, was distinguished by 
five undulations, which were soon covered with 
buildings ; and, before the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, two adjacent hills were included ; so that 
at least, eleven or twelve miles may be comjHited 
for the circuit of Constantinople. The outer 
barrier, on the Thracian side, had six entrances, 
of which the Golden Gate was the most cele- 
brated ; and sixteen others might be numbered 
by innumerable traders from the Mediterranean, 
as they conveyed the abundance of Egj^pt, or 
the wealth of Syria, into the new emporium of 
the east. The western walls were defended with 
impassable ditches, were crowned with five hun- 
dred towers, and were supplied with every mili- 
tary engine, which that day could produce. 

^ Oyllius. lib. i. cap. 3 : Zosimus. lib. ii. t>p. 105-^106. 
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United by corered communications^ they sfael^ cbap. v. 
tered the capital for ages against the attacks, 
whether of barbarian, or civilized invaders. ' Upon 
a less magnificent scale, the fortifications were 
continued along the harbour, about fifty paces 
from the shore ; but, towards the Bosphoorus^ as 
well as the Propontis, they rose abruptly from 
the waves. The nortibneastem angle of a pro- 
montory,* called Chrysoceras or the Golden 
Horn, narrowed by its fortunate projection the 
entrance into the port, across which chains might 
be drawn to baffle the attempts of any hostile 
navy. The haven itself was six or seven miles 
long, and about half a league wide ; the water 
was always sufficiently deep to bring up larger 
vessels to the very verge of the quays ; and the 
river Lycus, falling into the upper end, not only 
cleansed the bottom, but afforded both sailors 
and citizens an abundance of the first necessary 
of life. Sixty thousand pounds wei^t of gol4, its costii. 
or two millions four hundred thousand pounds magnifi- 
sterling of our money,^ were expended by ^ " 

4 The whole site of Constantinople has been ingeniously 
compared to a Spread Eagle : see the typographer last cited, 
lib. i. cap. 4. In quoting this author, a reference to the By- 
zatitiDe, and other originals, is generally inchided. 

^ Codinus mentions these six hundred centenaries of gold ; 
and about ^40 sterling, to one lb. of the precious mfltal, may 
answer as a rough calculation. 
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Chap. V. Constantine^ on the walls, the porticoes, and the. 
aqueducts of his metropolis. His own palace, 
seated on the most conspicuous elevation, was 
roofed externally with gilded plates of brass, 
which, when illuminated by the sun, had the 
appearance of a city on fire. It was surrounded 
by spacious gardens, comprising the wonders of 
art, and exhibiting the beauties of nature. The 
splendours of oriental luxury, interspersed with 
groves, fountains, and temples, on all sides 
opened to the gaze of the astonished spectator : 
while the busy scenes of Constantinople, the 
prospects of Asia and the ocean,^ the mingled 
associations of poetry, history, and antiquity, 
combined to adorn an imperial residence, which 
for costliness, situation, and grandeur, could be 
exceeded by none in the world. Vast arsenals 
and edifices were added to what had been lately 
Byzantium : the houses, as well as the public 
baths, were more ostentatiously than substan- 
tially built : and so great was the influx of inha- 
bitants, allured thither from motives of business, 
pleasure, or curiosity, that the narrow lanes be- 

^ We have a ravishing description of the prospect from the 
temple of the martyr Eaphemia, at Cbalcedon, just opposite 
Constantinople, in Evagrios. lib. ii. cap. 3. p. 284 : or see 
Procopias de MiiU lib. i. cap. 5. ap. Byzant. Corp. Tom. il. 
pp. 402—3. 
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came perilous to passengers, from the increasing chaf. v. 
density of the population. Piles were driven 
into the bed of the sea, on which new erections 
were reared, with too little regard to health 
or convenience J Constantine had invited the^^^P"**: 

tion and 

higher ranks of society to the spot, by distribu- pn^iic 
ting among his favourites the choicest mansions, 
with lands throughout Thrace, Pontus, and Asia, 
which were held as hereditary estates, under the 
easy tenure of maintaining an establishment in 
the capital.* The lower classes assembled, from 
various parts of the empire, to share in the boun- 
tiful largesses, and municipal regulations, so 
grateful to idleness or ambition. Within the 
lapse of three or four generations, Constantinople 
contained thirteen palaces, fourteen churches, 
eight public and one hundred and fifty-three pri- 
vate baths, two basilicas, four forums, two senate 

7 Zoeimus. lib. ii. p. 108 ; Sidon. ApoUinar. Panegyr. An- 
them, p. 290 : the customs of the Romans, at Baiae, had set 
examples of building houses on the water : see Horat. Carm. 
lib. ii. Od. 18 : lib. iii. Od. 1 ; with the passages, cited from 
Petronius, Sallust, Suetonius, and Seneca, by the Delphine 
editors. Zosimus says that many of the new edifices at Con- 
stantinople fell down, soon after they had been finished ; /3€- 
ftaia ^ca riyv tirei^iy h yeyofitra : Diocletian had shewn equal 
impatience at Nicomedia : Lact. de Mort. Pers. cap. vii. 

» Gibbon, chap. xvii. vol. ii. pp. 292—293. 8vo. Edit. 
London. 1823. 
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Chap. V. houses, fivc enormous granaries, an ampfaidieatre, 
a circus maximus, with four other places of en- 
tertainment, four quays, the same number of 
reservoirs for rain water, as many aqueducts, 
three hundred and twenty-two streets, four thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-eight very large 
houses, fifty-two porticoes, twenty public mills, 
and one hundred and twenty private ones, one 
hundred and seventeen tribunals for the distri- 
bution of donatives, five immense markets, three 
flights of costly stairs descending from the hills 
to the sea, a mint, a capitol, barracks for the im- 
perial guards, and several literary institutions.* 

ciMtic or. The shrines of mythology surrendered their trea* 

naroentsof 

the city sures to illustrate the trimnphs of the first chris- 
tian potentate ; and the immortal productions pf 
ancient artists found their appropriate levels as 
objects for the admiration, rather than the idol- 
atry of mankind. To aim at an enumeration of 
all these, would be as tedious to the reader, as it 
is unbecoming the design of history : yet we may 
just mention the brazen bull of PeriUus^ the 
muses from the fountain of Helicon, the tripod 
from the oracle at Delphos, and the colossal 
statue of Apollo, by Phidias, upon its magnificent 

* Urb. Constant. Descrip. apud Notit. in init. et ad caicexo. 
pp. 25— 30. 
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column of porphyry, ia the centre of the prin- chap. v, 
cipal forum.^^ ^^^r%^ 

The streets were divided into fourteen regions, its mani. 
ten of which were within the walls of Constantine, vcranfcot 
the other four being added at a subsequent pe* 
riod. The founder nominated three praetors," 
to whom he intrusted the supreme government 
of his city : but under ensuing reigns, the admi- 
nistration of Constantinople was more entirely 
assimilated to that of the western metropolis, and 
one praetorian prefect became invested with al- 
most sovereign power. This officer at Rome 
took cognizance of all civil and criminal causes, 
within his jurisdiction, and throughout a circuit 

1^ Gyllios, Banduri, Da Cange, Montfaugon, who have cor- 
rectly drawn together the testimonies of Eusebius, Socrates, 
Bozomen^ Zosimas, and the other ancients. 

11 These officers were separately dignified, with the titles of 
the Flavian, Constantinian, and Triumphal prsBtors i their 
privileges and allowances were curiously varied according to 
their rank ; none but senators were eligible ; and they were 
iJso chosen by the senate^ on any vacancy. Constantius altered 
this arrangement, and augmented the number of praetors to 
five : the first Valentinian reduced it to four : Oratian in- 
creased it to eight : while the third Valentinian, and Marcian, 
permitted only three. All these however were entirely subject 
to the sole Praetorian Prefect, after the creation of that officer, 
by the son of Constantino. Notit. Imp. Orient. Pancirol. cap. 
xxix. p. 19 : as compared with the Cod. Justiniao. Tom. ii. 
lib. i. tit. 39. leg. 2. p. 73. Amstel. 1700. 
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Chap. V. of One hundred miles in extent, there lay an ap- 
peal to his tribunal. The praetorian prefect, at 
Constantinople, received from Constantius very 
similar prerogatives ; and both these municipal 
viceroys" had under them their subordinate prae- 
tors, who, assisted by proper persons, presided 
over the halls of justice, arranged the various 
spectacles exhibited for public amusement, ma- 
naged the markets, distributed the imperial lar- 
gesses, and superintended the police of the capi- 
tal. Bands of watchmen, under the strictest 
discipline, had their stations both daily and noc- 
turnal, in different quarters ; they were enlisted 
from the companies of incorporated artificers; 
and most praiseworthy attention was paid to the 
preserving every street of Constantinople, from 
accidents through fire or violence.*' Nine hun- 
dred and fifty individuals had the care of burying 
the dead among the poorer classes :" the public 
works were committed to the inspection of an 
honourable magistrate : and at least three rheto- 
ricians, ten grammarians, five sophists, one phi- 

13 Felix; Cantelor. ap. Sallengre. Thesaur. Tom. L coL 
517—564. 

'< Pancirol. cap. xxyii. in Notit. Imp. Orient, p. 19. 

14 They were restricted to this number by Theodosins Junior, 
but it often varied both after, as well as before, his time. Pto- 
cirol. cap. xxviii. 
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losopher, and two professors of civil law, were chap. v. 
maintained by the treasury, for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge.^ Constantinople, within five And dcdi- 
or ten years, having been prepared for the re- 
ception of the emperor, was solemly consecrated 
to the virgin Mary, or to the God of martyrs. It 
was called after the name of its benefactor, and 
heralds proclaimed it the head of the eastern, as 
Rome was that of the western world.^^ An edict, 
to the same effect, was engraven on a pillar of 
marble ; a senate, with many suitable honours, 
was appointed ; which, though less noble than 
the model after which it was formed, survived 
as the phantom of liberty, till the age of Leo, in 
the middle of the ninth century .^^ 

1' We may see how rapidly the number of literary profes- 
sors had increased, at Constantinople, from Gregory Nazianzen. 
Orat. XX. Oper. Tom. i. pp. 325—326. 

^^ Basnag. Annal. Tom. ii. pp. 741— r742 : as compared with 
the originals. The parthenolatria, however, was not orthodoxy, 
nntil after the fourth century } Epiphanius. lib. iii. adv. Heres. 
78 j notwithstanding the dangerous assertion, in Irenseus, that 
the virgin had become the advocate of Eve. lib. v. cap. 16. 
The Alexandrian Chronicle mentions a most heathenish cere-* 
mony, which^ according to its author, was always performed 
on the anniversary of the foundation of Constantinople. 

17 Julian much enlarged its privileges, although, while the 
members of that at Rome were called Clarissimi, those of Con- 
stantinople were only styled Clari : compare the Valesian Ex- 
cerpta; and Zosimus. lib. iii. p. 158: the nephew ofCon- 
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Chap. V. However the ancient seat of the Cae^sars was 
sutTof not as yet surpassed by the growing magnificence 
era me'tro. of its rival. Allusion has already been made, in 
^**'" the first chapter, to the monuments of Roman 
glory produced under the earlier emperors* 
Many of these still excited the wonder of be- 
holders :^ and before the close of the fourth 
century, Rome is described as comprising, within 
her walls, two large and twenty-nine smaller 
libraries, six large and forty-two smaller obelisks, 
eight bridges, seventeen forums, eleven basilicas, 
twelve public and nine hundred and thirty or a 
thousand private baths, twenty beautiful foun- 
tains, two Capitols, four amphitheatres, e^ht or 
nine edifices for dramatic entertainments, five 
naumachia, eleven aqueducts, thirty-six marble 
or triumphal arches, two colossal and from one 
to two hundred equestrian statues, the columns 
of Trajan and Aurelius, two vast markets, witk 
upwards of two hundred and fifty mills set apart 
for the gratuitous use of the people.^^ The four- 

Btantine, also, in other respects, isiproved the oky. Fir th» 
suppression of the senate, we have the Imp. Leoa. Coartit, 
Ixxviii. ap. Corp. Jar. CiviL Tom. ii. p. 750. 

18 Amm. Mareell. lib. xri. cap. 10. pp. 144 — 145. The 
marvelloDS description of this historian reminds us of the rup- 
ture of the frog in the fable ! 

'* Vicl(»r. i|Kid Byz. Corp. in oalcem Toa. x?iti* p. 47. 
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teen regions were subdivided into three hundred Chap, v., 
streets, eonfaming from seventeen to eighteen ""^^""^^ 
hundred respecfatble residences, and from forty- 
fimr to forty-seven thousand insukBy or lodging 
hoQses, each of which might be occupied by 
several families. Eight open squares, from 
eteven to fourteen hundred handsome cisterns of 
fresh water, and an appropriate number of sewers, 
contributed to the health of the inhabitantis. 
Immense granaries supplied a lazy mobility with 
the means of subsistence, and even with some 
hixuries of life : three hundred shrines or altars, 
besides many most superb temples, kept alive 
and ^(nployed the superstition of the multitude : 
while ten preetorian cohorts, four companies of 
city militia, and some other slight military forces 
preserved the peace of Rome. A praetorian pre- 
fect, with two praetors under his immediate con- 
trol, twenty-eight inferior magistrates, and six 
hundred and seventy-two subordinate officers, 
answering perhaps to the head-constables of our 
modem corporations, had the chaise of the police, 
and superiptanded the various departments con- ^^^^ ^^ 
Bected with Aeir municipal jurisdiction.* from"5ie 

Such were the two capitals under Constantine foundation 
the Great, and his successors. The former has tioopie 

^ Notit Imp. Oooident. Ptadfoll «8p. Iv^idx. |ip. 1 18—123. 

R 
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ohav, y. been loaded yfith reproaches^ for traiBferring the 
diroQC of his empire from Italy , to the ea3t ; and 
even the religion he.prafessed* has experienced 
BO little calumny and animadver^cHi, for its 
knagpned influence on thb part of his conduct. 
Yet prejudice and infidelity have also acknow- 
ledged^ that the preservation of the oriental pro* 
vinces was consequent upon the foundation of 
Constantinopie, which^ fix)m all its natural and 
artificial advantages^ attracted for a very length** 
ened period the commerce, and the wealth of th« 
world. It was in fact impossible, from the na**^ 
ture of things, that for any considerable time> 
nearly three continents could form a single em- 
pire, with but one domineering city for their 
metropolis. Antipdi or Alexandria would have 
been alternately queen d'.the Levant^ withoot 
possessing either the impregnable situation, or 
the commodious harbour of what was formerly 
Byzantium. The pirates of the Euxine, accus- 
tomed to ravage not only the borders of Thrace 
or Asia Minor, but to descend upon the islands 
and shores of the Mediterranean, were checke4 
by the imperial power, which guarded for ages 
the narrow outlet of the Bospfaorus. When the 
Danube ceased to be a barrier against barba- 
r^nSj the long walls of Theodosius and Anas-^ 
tasius secured the suburbs of Gonstaw^oplft; 
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and wMle from Scythiato Dalmatia, its teitito- cmw.v. 
ri68 'Wiweltdd \raste or dei^rtfed, the Grecian ^"^'"^'^^ 
seat of chiistianity still survived the storm, and 
was the last comer of the Roman doniinions, 
which sunk under the banners of Mahomet. 
Europe, Asia, add Africa had' b6en divided, be* 
fore Constantine was borti, and they were more 
thto once united after his death ; yet the years 
of their glory had departed, and the mysterious 
finger of prophecy pourtrayed their various des*- 
tinies. The great christifan emperor only fol»- 
lowed a policy, that was obvious, of which the 
first Caesars had given the idea, and Diocletian 
set' the eitample.'* Humanly speaking, the 
amount of niisfortune, endured by the cmphrci, 
would perhaps have proved much greater, had 
Byzantium always been neglected, and had the 
genius of the son of Gonstantius never quitte4 
the palatme and the capitol. " 



31 SuetoDiiis in vit. Jul. Cssvr. cap. 79. p 39. Horat. lib. 
iiL Carm. 3. It is supposed by some^ that the ancient Diom 
wooki have been'fised npon, as the site of a new capital, eithhr 
in ike fint or fooDlb oeatury, had nol the corse •£ Agamemiiofe 
bfto lemenbered. It ivbs do muftr^ent custom* among Mie 
apctents, to pronounce an execration on the rains of an^ 
cit^, ^hich had been overthrown under particular circom* 
stances : compare Joshua, chap. vi. ver. 26 ; And Strabo. fA>« 
xiS. p. 898. ' 
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Crap. V. The plans of Diocletian had mtroduoed a qnst- 

BwuioDof druple division of the empire, which Confitantine 

info^foa/* confirmed,** by the creation <^ four praetorian 

toreT* prefects ; besides the officers of that name at 

Rome, and afterwaids at Constantinople, whose 

powers were of a municipal nature. To the 

praetorian prefect of the east were committed all 

Egypt, Marmarica, the Libyan Pentapolis, Syria, 

Mesopotamia, the Cilicias, Cappadocia, Armenia^ 

Asia Minor, with the coast of the Euxine from 

Trebizond to the Phasis, the whole oif Thrace, 

Moesia Secunda, and Scjrthia, together with 

Cyprus,*^ the Cyclades, and other islands of the 

archipelago, not including however either Lem- 

nos, Imbrus, or the ancient abode of the Cabin.** 

2S Zosimos. lib. ii. p. 109. It may be just observed that 
tiie division of the empire, by Diodetian, is not to be under- 
stood in its strictest sense ; because neither the provinces nor 
the legions were literaUy separated, mtil the reigns c^Galerraa 
and Constantius, after the resignation of Diocletian : Antea 
enim licet plores Aogosti simul foissent, tamen imperinm Ro- 
mannm solidom atqne indivisnm gubemabant, nt contigit Maroo 
et Vero imperantibos. See a good note of Valesins on Enseb. 
Eccles. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 13. p. 396, in the Reading edition. 

^ The value of Cyprus was such, that it could bmki and 
fiimish a galley, from its keel to its rigging, with native pro- 
ductions : Amm. Marcell. fib, xiv. cap. 6. p. 48. 

M Samothrace : see Zosimus and the Noti^a. Onnphrins 
Panvinios apud Grssv. Thesaur. Ant. Rom. Tom. i."coI. 448 
--455. 
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The pnetarian prefect of Illyricum was intrusted chap. v. 
With Moesia Prima, the two Dacias and Dar- "^^^^ 
daoia, Sayia^ Paomooia, Noricum, Dahnaiia, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Old and New Epirus, 
Greece with its circumjacent islands, and Crete 
once celebrated for her hundred cities.^^ The 
praetorian prefect of Italy stretched his authority, 
not merely from Rhoetia and the Alps to the 
gulf of Tarentum, but also over Sicily, Sardinia, 



2* There were ninety daring the Trojan war ; Odyss. xix. 
▼er. 174 ; and an hundred in the days of Homer $ Diad. lib. 
ii. ver. 649^ with the obserrationa of the sbholiast, Eostalhius, 
and Strabo, on these passages. Geograph. lib. x. p. 735 ; 
JPlin. Nat Hist. lib. iv. cap. 12. p. 80; Pomp. Mela. p. 27. 
Jnnt Edit. 1519; Virg. iEneid. lib. iii. ver. 106; Horat. 
Carm. lib. iii. od. 27. ver. 33--^34 j Epod. ix. ver. 29 ; Lucan. 
PharsaL lib. iii. ver. ]84*-185. This celebrated island was 
^erefore generally called 'EicaTOftwoXi^, even below the time of 
Constantine, and with apparent propriety, as an earthquake is 
described under Valens, A.D. 365, to have overthrown Kpip-ijc 
roc €Karoy iroXcic* Vit. S. Athan. ex Metaph. p. 90, which 
may be compared with the i| Kpririj itXeitiQ mtv eavTtie, i} €KaToy 
oi the Incert Anct. p. 58. in calcem Oper. Athan. Tom. ii. 
Edit. Col. 1686. Mela, however, mentions the island, as cen- 
tum quondam urbibus habitata ; Pliny enumerates but forty, 
saying that a remembrance of sixty others existed ; and Scaligcr 
observes, Diu erat qnum Creta centum illas urbes desierat 
habere. , Animad. in Eosek 
reducted to ahqut thirty, 
Arabs, in the ninth centni 
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Chap. V. and Gomiofi^ to wl^ch were Ridded ttx dcflart- 
'^"'^' aients of Africa^ extending from Siga*^ to Cyicae* 
The praetorian prefect of Ganl comprehended, 
under his jiirisdiction» France, Britaili, Spoin, 
Majorca, Ivica^ and Minorca, with the fmtfiil 
territory of Tingitania between the river Malva, 
the ocean, the pillars of Hercules, and the &Mt 
of Mount Atlas. These four immense pnefeo 
tures were subdivided into thirteen diocesses, 
containing collectively one hundred and sixteen 
provinces,^ into vidiich either policy or ostenta- 
tion had distributed the Roman world. 

38 The airp Ivpriuy Kvpiyyiic oxpt of Zosimiu most have 
been a mistake either of the historian, or his' transcriber, 
arising, it nay be, from the seizure of neady all Africa, by tke 
Vandals, in the fifth centary : bo that at the time he vrtote, tte 
deserts of Tripolis perhaps alone belonged to the Bonans. It 
must also be noticed, that when the sqMcatioB came to be act- 
tied between the eastern and western empires, the diooeaa af 
Occidental Illyricom, which comprised the six provimoet of 
Noricam Mediterranenm, Noricnm Bipense, P^mnoaia Prima, 
Pannonia Secnnda, Saria, and Dalmatian was detached (com 
(he oriental world, and connected with Jthe Italian prefectwe, 
as we find it in the Notitia. And yet Theodosiua the yenafpar 
required and received a cession of these territories from Valca- 
tinian his cousin, A.D. 425. Histoire dee Peuples Andea. de 
r Europe. Buat. Tom. vii. pp. 292-^9^ 

V Under the oriental prefect were hve dieoeases ; via. iba 
Orient, %ypt, Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace : and the anmber 
of provinces, in each of these, was as follows : %y in theOrieo^ 
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I^ kiiueiibe of liie pirartorian prefects was chap.v. 
edonndus, and coold ofily faetxHmteirbalaiioed by v^HTw^. 
the ancertamty atteildBntoH the duratioii of their pl^fonaD 
ottce. Prohibited from any direct interference prXu "^ 
in military affairs, their 'more pacifik^ functions 
were BuflSdent to exercise and gratify the great- 
iKt abilities, or the most aspiring ambition. In 
the loftiest language they promulgated perpetual 
edicts, which all were compelled to obey, unless 
/these decrees w^ere specifically reyersed by tiie 
superior proclamation 4ji the emperor. The ma- 
gistrates of eaob diocess or province "were re»- 

▼i in Egypt, x in Asians » in Pontict, vi in Tlmuse : or 
altogether^ forty-eigbt promces. Under the lUyrian prefisct 
were only two diocessea, Macedonia and Dacia, of which the 
former had vi^ and the latter t provinces ) in all, eleven. The 
Italian prefecture contained three diocesses; these of Italy, 
Wettera lUyrionm, and Africa : the first comprised xvii, the 
second vi, and the third vi provinces ; of which the total is 
^twenty-nine. The Gaols were divided also into three diooesses, 
Spain, Ganl or France, and Britain : Spain had vii, Ganl xvii, 
and Britun iv provinces, making in all twenty-eight Snch is 
the division according to the Notitia : and we may observe, that 
Constantbe nded over the empire in its laigest permanent 
extent } for before the fifth British province of Valentin was 
entirely snbdned, Mesopotamia and its adjacent districts had 
been surrendered to the Persians by Jovian. There are seven 
provinces enumerated under Spain, because to the five European 
and continental departments were added Tingitania and the 
Bakario islands. 
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Chappy, pousible to their respective prefect; rd appeal 
always lay to las tribunal from ^hfeirs ; while he 
paid their annual salaries^ efxamined their judicial 
conduct, and might punish or remoye them, with 
certain e:!^ceptions, at his own pleasure. The 
court, over which he immediately presided, was 
augu/it in the extr^ne : one huadred and fifty 
advocates attended it, of whom two thirds en^ 
joyed a rank nearly equal to that of the senator- 
rial order : sixty-four of them were distinguished 
by peculiar privileges : and two of them were 
elected, either each or every other year, to plead 
the causes of the treasury.^ It would be tedious 
to enumerate the inferior officers ; but we may 
just observe, that they increased with the cor- 
ruption of the times; and that injustice must 
frequently pass unpunished, when the minor 
wheels of government are so multifarious as to 
perplex their natural motions. Ample fees and 
emoluments were drained from the people, to 
support the magnificence of this system, firom 
the lowest secretary up to the praetorian prefects. 



» These two barristers were probably the models of our own 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals : they annually divided, on the 
calends of October, 60 lbs. of gold, or about j62,400, besides a 
handsome present given to them, in common with other officers, 
at Christmas. Pancirol. in Notit. 
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wboQi a fawning age addressed as the fathers of chap. v. 
tkt empire. They arranged thfe various supplies 
fbr the army, superintended the roads, the gra- 
naries, the coinage, and the finances, and watched 
over the peace, as well as the prosperity of the 
countries consigned to their administration. Ap- 
propriate deputies or vicegerents assisted them 
in the discharge of their important duties : four 
Numerarii or Accomptants-general received and 
recorded whatever fell to the sovereign, in the 
way of fines, forfeitures, escheats, or confisca- 
tions : and by one of them, an accurate register 
was kept of public works, and the means ap- 
pcmited for their maintenance. In a similar 
manner, the forests, parks, aqueducts, harbours, 
baths, theatres, and other edifices, with the 
mines of gold, silver, and other metals, were 
occasionally visited ; as were also the quarries 
of msurble and sulphur, and the pits of salt, coal, 
and sand, which perhaps belonged to the impe- 
rial revenue, or paid as an impost some propor- 
tion of their produce. In a word, as to their 
civil powersj the praetorian prefects were repre- 
sentatives at will of the emperor. On days of 
procession, they were drawn in a gilded chariot, 
by four white horses abreast : while heralds 
announced their titles, or carried the emblazoned 
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Chap. V. ttisigns of their dignity, amid the igaxe of ass^ti- 
^"7^ bled maltitiides.^ 

vice-pre. The thuteen diocesses of the Orient, Egypt, 

dl^eM^^ Asiana, Pontica, Thrace, Macedonia, Dada, 

wnoM oflt^y^ Illyricmn, Africa, Spain, Ghtol, and Bri- 

^J^|[^' tain, were administered by a count, an aognstal 

prefect, and eleven ricars ; besides which, there 

was the vicar of Rome, whose authority » thoog^t 

by some to have extended over ten of the Italian 

provinces.^ The first of these officers resided at 

Antioch, where his court, which was attended 

by forty advocates, received appeals from all 

inferior tribunals, throughout fifteen territwial 

districts of the east. He had sue hundred appa- 

ritors under his control, who with himself were 

repaid for their services, by enormous salaries.^ 

^ De Prefect. Praetor. Pancirol. ia Notit. Utr. cap. 5. pp. 
7—8 : with tlie treatbe of Aloiatns, the tract prefixed to tbe 
history of Ammianus Marcellinns, and the commentaries of 
Godefroy, as weU as his pn^egomena, on the Tlieodosian Code. 
For the Numerarii under the prefect, see Pkmcirol. cap. xv. 
p. 13. Seven scmples of gold were demanded from the gold' 
finders on the banks of the Pactolns : bat the most eloquut 
description of those unhappy persons, who wrought in As 
mines, is in Chrysostom. . Ad Corinth. Horn. zziiL cap. 6. Oper. 
Tom. X. p. 209. BHver in the mass, under Constantino, 
worth about fifty-fiTO shillings sterling per lb. 

^ VnndnA. in Notit cap. 48. p. 149. 

*i De Comit. Orient. PtociroL in Notit cap. 104. 
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He also: conkmandedft Uopge fleets, at the mouth chap. v. 
of the Ovemtes, which watched the Syriaa shores, ^^^^^ 
cleared them .of pirates, and protected the trade 
betwfe^i Phdenicia and Cyprus. The aiigustal 
prefect of Egypt miperintended tite convoys of 
com, which were asmially transmitted from the 
Nile to Constantinople, as well as the public al- 
lowances of the same, appointed for the poor at 
Alexandria«^^ The twelve viciars or vice-prefects 
were the great civil officers of their respective 
departments ; they also received appeals from 
magistrates of less rank than themselves ; and 
were supported, with appropriate magnificence, 
out of the general revenue. One hundred and 
sixteen governors of as many provinces were de* 
nominated either consulars, correctors, or pre- 
sidents.^ These as well as the vicars, counts, 

« Pandrol. m Notit cap. 117. Prooop. Hist. Arctn. xxri. 
p. 332. Gregory Naadaozen mentiODS the mBgni6cetot regatta, 
esdiibited at AleKandria, wherein the com fleets mast have been 
eoDepionoBS : the ocean was covered with a forest of masts, and 
iDDumerable vessek seemed Mke a city flaatiDg#ii the waten. 
Ormt. zxiv. Tom« i. p. 427. A simOar deacriptioA will be 
remambered in onr great dramatio poet 

M Under Constantine, there were in the eastsv^ and in the 
WMt %n C-ensdars j in the east ii, and in the west iii Cor- 
rectors i in^ the .east xlii> and in die west xxxiii PiBsidinittr } 
altogether one hundred and sixteen, besidea tbo three Plrooon- 
sub of Asia, Achaia, and Africa. The western twenty*6econd 
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chap.v. and prefects, had assessors, chancellors, re- 
corders, registrars, secretaries, and ushers, who 
managed the details of administering justice^ 
and imparted remarkable regularity to every 
judicial proceeding. Traces indeed of that des* 
potism, which had its origin from military power, 
are but too plain on the very surface : yet pains 
were taken to preserve some purity in the subor- 
dinate governments, by its being enacted, that 
no individual, without special permission from 
the emperor, should become a judge over his 
native country ; and that no magistrate should 
marry an inhabitant, or purchase houses, lands, 
slaves, or any thing else, except clothes and pro- 
visions, within the extent of his jurisdiction.** 

Consular of Valentia in Britain^ must have been added towards 
the close of the fourth century. We may refer to the Notitim 
for the inferior officers : and for the difference between the 
Pkt)consiih, and other governors, see Ptocirol. in Notit. c^- 
100. pp. 66—67. 

M Compare the fifteenth title of the viii. lib. of the Tbeod. 
Code, with that of Jnstinian : Corp. Jnr. Gvil. Tbm. i. pp. 
401—404. The ancient appointment, for a president, were 
twenty poimds weight of silver, two nmles, two horses, two 
suits of raiment, one hundred anrei, a cook, and a concobhie, 
if the governor were nnmanied : bat the animah and the do- 
mestks were to be returned, on his going out of ofSce. Undrr 
CoiiBtanftine, we may gather, that one hundred thousand pMoMh 
per annum seemed sometimes far too Kttle to eallsfy the rapa* 
city of a civil raagiMrate. 
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But we may be anxious, by thia time, to find chaf. ▼• 
some Testiges of the republic, although existing The con- 
in imagination, rather than in reality. The office tridau?' 
of consul, once an object of ambition to the Sci- ^n **"*' 
pios, a Cicero,^ and the earlier Caesars, was now 
rendered an empty honour : the names of two 
persons, who annually enjoyed it, just designated 
the date of the year :^ while the manumission 
of a slave, on the first of January, their attend^ 
ance at the imperial palace, on the same day, 
or their appearance in curule chairs, amid the 
crowds of the forum, could alone recal, to the 
recollection of the Romans, the departed glories 
of their commonwealth.^ Expensive games 

^ How nobly he has defined the powers of the consols : 
Regio imperio duo sun to : iique prsenndo, jadicando, conso* 
lendo, praetores^ jndices^ consnles appeUantor. Militiso sam* 
DHim jns habeoto, nemini parento. Oliis sains popnli snprema 
lex esto ! We seem to hear the first Bmtns speaking : Dion. 
Halicam. lib. iv. pp. 267 — 269^ and varions other passages. 
Lips. 1691. 

M Wills^ marriage-settlements, and almost all other docn-* 
ments, were illegal, without this consular superscription : tar 
/i9 Tfic vxareiac r»c XP^^^ avt^tv cx'^ Cbrysostom. Homil. ii. 
cap. 3. Oper. Tom. yi. p. 110. 

^ Amm. Marcell. lib. xxii. cap. 7. pp. 329^-331. Julian. 
Imp. OraUiii. pp. 107—108. Paneg. Veter. x. Gratiar. Action. 
Jufian. cap. 1 — 2. pp. 653 — 661 : cap. xy. — ^xxi. pp. 706*-* 
733 : cap. xxviii. — xxxi. pp. 754 — 768 ; and oootrast tho 
humble language of Mamertbus^ and Ansonius ad Gratian. 
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ciiAP.v, however ushered in every returning election, 
^^'^^''^ and the very title had a charm in its «cmnd,* 
which ages of unvarted tyranny seemed tmable 
to annihilate. The more ancient rank of patri- 
cian had ceased to be an hereditary distinction, 
and from the fourth century, the dignity was 
granted to mere flatterers or parasites, as a badge 
of their devotidn to the court. The senate has 
been already noticed, and Constantine, in nomi- 
nating its members, might have adduced, had it 
been necessary, some precedent in his favour, 
derived from the occasional appointment of a 
dictator for similar purposes.^ His own prero- 

pp. ] 90 — 204, with the sentiments entertained under the re- 
public. Some fine passages in Claadian describe the consular 
robes and festivals. 

^ Witness the case of Taurus in Ammianus Marcellhiiis : 
lib. xxii. cap. 3 : or Uie exclamation of a Gothic faistoricn, «a 
to the consulship of Theodoric : quod summum bonum pri* 
mumque in mundo decus edicitur : see Cassiodorus and Jour- 
nandes^ the former of whom also calls this office fastigium dig* 
nitatum ! It is affecting, almost to tears, to peruse the ninety- 
fourth ConsUtution of the emperor Leo : Olim quideia ooiis«- 
larift dignitaa veneraiida erat, yenerandosque qui ipsmn aidbt^ 

r^nt« et mi^nificentia prsestantes, e^iebat -Nunc -vero 

quum qui omnia mutat temporis cursns banc etiani consularem 
magnificentiam e pristinft glorift et amplitudine in ^jec^an 
speciem transformavit— — Decreto majestatis nostras iUinc ex- 
imimus. Corp« Jur. Civil. Toid« U^ p. 764. 

» Tit. livius. lib. xsiii. c»p. 28^23. Suetomns im J«L 
Cseear. cap. 41. 
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gaitive absorbed every source of supreme autho* chap. v. 
rity: the prooonsular and tribuaitiaa powers, ^-^v^^ 
with the awful m^esty.of the censor^ip, were 
transferred to, and centered in one and the same 
monarch : as head joi the executive, legislative, 
and military system, he was the despot of a pros*- 
trate world : and though the assumptions of 
civilians, under a later reign, were unsupported 
by any historical or legal foundation,*^ yet as an 
actual matter of fact, scarcely a single remnant 
is discernible of the spirit and freedom, which 
had illustrated the descendants of Romulus. 

An admixture of oriental splendour becomes chamber- 
gradually apparent, from the period of the Anto- pilice^*** 
nines. The emperors were often much engaged 
among the eastern provinces ; and parade, osten- 
tation, and mystery, are altogether most conge- 
mal to autocracy. Sev^i powerful ministers, in 
the palace, at length surrounded the Roman sove- 
reign, and upheld the fabric of despotism. They 
consisted of a chamberlain, the master of the 
offices, a qusestw, two treasurers, and two counts 
o( the domestics. The first of these had chai^ 
of the imperial person ; and from that familiar 
iritercourse with his lordly ruler, which was the 

^ Roman Polity. Beyer. Book iii. chap. 6. i^ 342—367. 
Etements of Civil Iaw. Taylor, pp. 236^240. 
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Chap. y. natoml rendt of such aenrieea, tlie dMmberiain 
"^"^^^ of an idle, luxurious, or even amiable prince, 
often grew to be the most important personage 
in the state. Not that this was the case under 
GoBstantine, although the facility of his temper 
might too frequently lay him open to the adula* 
tion of an artful attendant Subject to the am* 
trol of this officer were the stewards of the 
wardrobe and table, with an immense train of 
memals, who fattened on the oppression of the 
peof^. Three secretaries also more iamiedi- 
ately receired his ordars ; they committed the 
wishes of the emperor to writing ; and piepared 
the curious patents, whereby farourites of for- 
tune were elevated to any rank or situation under 
government. The pampered peer of the bed* 
chamber^^ enjoyed numberless privileges; and 
some idea may be obtained of the emohnnenta 
afforded by the palace, from a ciKumstance, 
which happened to Julian, about thirty years 
after the death of his uncle. The philosophic 
apostate, having enquired for a barber, was ad- 

^ PtociroL in Notit. Imp. cap. 60 : with die following 
chapters^ for the assistttils, in thii depsrtment of tkt ptlaoe. 
The Prepositw Cnbicsi wm entitled Clarieurae, before end 
during the reign of CenetnBtine« bet soon afterwnrds, he roee 
to be mnttris. TIm dUtiMtion to be mnde between theM 
epitheU, will be allnded to in s mbseqnent chnpler. 
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dressed by one- ia 90 cestfy a costame, that he ouav. v« 
migfat have mistaken him for a senator, <ir a ^^"^^ 
receiver^general of the finances. This pfo6d 
dependant received annually a large stipend^ al^ 
lowances for twenty horses, and for as many ser^ 
vants, besides several valuable perquisites. One 
thousand of his own vocation formed but an in** 
considerable branch of the imperial household, 
and the cooks were at least equally numerous. 
Retrenchments made by Julian, in a single day, 
would have supported whole legions of soldiers.^ 

The master of the offices commanded eight Master of 
civil and military schools, and took cogmzance ^ ^^' 

^^of all causes, relating to those privileged indih 
yjduals, who, from their rank or connection with 

-the court,^ might decline the wdinary tribunals. 
His functions were some of them lj:be most tri- 
flmg, and othens the most tremendous in their 
nature. He superintended the arrangements 
for an imperial progress through (iie provinces, 
the cercflBDonies of introduction to the presence 
or the banquets of his sovereign, and the illiuni^ 
nation of the palace by night, for the purposes 

^ Socmt. lib. iii. cap« 1. p. 172. libsn. Qrat. Parent, cap. 
62. Amn. Maroell. lib. zx. c^. 4. Mamert cap. xi. p« 689. 
The story of the barber is also related by Zonaras. 

^ PaaeiroLinNotit.cap. 62: and the sttfaeeqiMit chapters 1 
especially cap. 71 : or see Gsbboa. 

s 
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Chap. V. of magnificence or convenience. Belonging to 
^^^^^ the latter object were four offices of secretaries, 
who pursued their nocturnal, as well as daily 
labours, in managing the secret correspondence 
of an arbitrary government. Ostensibly they 
received the memorials, epistles, petitions, and 
"" miscellaneous papers, addressed to the throne 
by various classes of its subjects : while four 
Greek, and three Latin antiquarians, made 
whatever researches might be necessary among 
the ancient records of the empire. The roads, 
posts, and arsenals, acknowledged more or less 
the jurisdiction of the master of the offices ; who 
was also accountable for immense supplies of 
armour, military machines, and weapons, which 
were annually manufactured, both in the east 
and west, for the use of the Roman troops. Yet 
a more fearful prerogative remains to be men- 
tioned. He ruled over swarms of political agents, 
essential to the existence of an administration 
not founded on the affections of its people ; and 
several thousand spies were the channels of in- 
telligence, whether true or false, arousing the 
apprehensions of tyranny to destroy its suspected 
victim. Upon slight pretences, parents were 
torn from their families, or children from their 
parents, to be examined or punished for crimes 
unknown, but of which some incoherent confes- 
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sion was perhaps wrung by torture. An ago- chap. v. 
nizing pressure of the body, or horrible disten- ""^^^^^ 
sions of the nose, the lips, the ears, the fingers, 
or the feet, overwhelmed each unfortunate cul- 
prit, and disgraced every principle of jurispru- 
dence. This ignominious evil had been gene- 
rated from the cruelties of paganism ; the most 
enlightened, among heathen legislators, were 
unable to discern, or too proud to deprecate its 
consequences; and it has vanished under the 
influences of Christianity, wherever they have 
been permitted to operate, in their fullest ex- 
tent, for the welfare and happiness of mankind.** 

The quaestors of the earlier Caesars had Te-j^^^^^^^ 
cited their decrees in the senate ; and from this ^^^ 
honourable employment they gradually obtained 
both influence and authority, such as were hardly 
surpassed by the powers of the praetorian pre- 
fects. Under Constantine, one of the former 
officers became keeper of the imperial conscience : 
assisted by the consistory, he heard and decided 
whatever cases had been sent up from the lower 
courts of judicature : and, while he composed 
the rescripts and edicts of the emperor, his own 
signature was required, at least to the form of 

4« Pandect, lib. 48. tit. 18. De QasettioDibiis : 1—22. Tom. 
i. pp. 968—971. 
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Chap. V. these enactments, completely to establish their 
""^"^^ validity. The more ordinary laws, thus sub- 
scribed, were either written on wood besmeared 
with wax, or painted with a brush on white linen 
cloths: but those of the most important kind 
were engraven, for the sake of durability, upon 
brazen tablets. After they had been recited, in 
the senate, by the principal notary, heralds pro- 
claimed them aloud in a place called the Septi- 
mus, at Constantinople; and at Rome, under 
the dome of the Pantheon, in the forum of Trajan, 
or in the square of Minerva. The quaestor, not 
possessing any private secretaries peculiarly de- 
voted to his department, might summon twenty- 
six clerks to transcribe his public documents, 
from three of the four scrinia of his colleague 
the master of the offices. Profound acquain- 
tance vnth state affairs, and deep insight into 
the general rights of society, were essential to 
the suitable performance of his duties. It is 
observable that the language of the law, during 
the fourth century, is far superior, both in dig- 
nity and composition, to almost any other pro- 
ductions of the same period.^ 



^ De Quaestor. Notit cap. 72. pp. 45—46. Basnag. Aimal. 
Tom. ii. pp. 691 — 692. Daker, Opnscul. de Latiii. Veter. 
Jarisoonsult Log. Bat. 1721. 
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The two treasurers presided over the public chap. v. 
and private exchequer of the emperor, and were plSucand 
addressed as count of the sacred largesses, and uelwer 
count of his private affairs. The first of these 
officers superintended many hundred subordhiate 
agents of various ranks and nations, who had 
the charge of collecting certain parts of the re- 
venue, of which an account was required, every 
four months, from the receivers-general, who 
more immediately corresponded with the trea- 
sury. Eleven vast scrinia are said to have em- 
braced all the voluminous details, which must 
necessarily have arisen from their multifieirious and 
complex operations. Confidential chancellors, 
each with his set of assistants, distributed under 
proper descriptions the returns exacted from the 
provinces, issued demands or remitted acknow- 
ledgments for the same to different persons, in 
every district of the empire, and registered what- 
ever sales or purchases were necessary for the pa- 
lace. They also recorded the arrivals of gold or 
silver in bullion, their amountin value or exchange, 
as well as the costly articles into which they were 
sometimes wrought^ they inspected the robe^, the 
jewellery, and the plate of the imperial household : 
and in a word they preserved an enormous sys- 
tem of finance from becoming clogged by its own 
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chap.v. immensity. Commerce and the manufactories 
were moreover governed by the public treasurer, 
in whose power it always lay to aggrandize him- 
self, or his friends, with the utmost impunity. 
The treasurer of private affairs was little more 
than a titled steward of extensive landed pro- 
perty, which the predecessors of Constantine had 
acquired through descent, intermarriages, testa- 
mentary devises, purchases, or confiscations. 
Severus, on the suppression of Albinus and Pes- 
cennius Niger, seized eagerly upon the estates 
of many nobles, and illustrious ladies, who had 
espoused the cause of those unfortunate leaders : 
and the patrimonal possessions of the emperor 
were therefore foimd throughout the three con- 
tinents, from Britain, Gaul, and Spain, to Africa, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor. The minister of the 
palace, who managed them, communicated with 
his numerous servants appointed to overlook their 
cultivation. At stated seasons, the rents were 
paid either in kind, or in money, and forwarded 
to the capital. Two classes of accountants me- 
morialized the benefices, leases, or pensions, 
granted by the liberality of the monarch ; while 
two others performed similar tasks, as to the 
discharges given for an almost infinite variety of 
payments, and* the wages, salaries, or dona- 
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tives, which remunerated the peasantry for their chap. v. 
labour,*^ 

In proportion to so much accumulated wealth The two 
was the ostentatious parade of sovereignty, the domes. 
Three thousand five hundred soldiers, selected *^* 
for the beauty or tallness of their persons, formed 
a magnificent body-guard for the emperor. They 
were divided into seven schools, consisting of 
both cavalry and infantry : and two hundred of 
them, denominated protectors, attending in the 
interior apartments, enjoyed still higher pay and 
privileges than their comrades. Two counts of 
the domestics commanded the whole, drew them 
up on grand festivals to amuse or overawe the po- 
pulace, and sometimes sent the most trustworthy, 
among the protectors, on secret missions into the 
provinces. The strictest subordination of rank 
prevailed down to the lowest subaltern ; the sons of 
those who died were alone eligible to the places 
filled by their parents ; and ten chosen favourites 
had the honourable custody of the Labarum.*^ 
Every day, the protectors saluted or adored their 

^ De m. Comit. Pandrol. in Notit. cap. 73 — 88 : and pp. 
140—142 : the Comes domorum per Cappadociam was under 
the control of the chamberlain. 

^ Pancirol. cap. 89. In battle, however, the consecrated 
baiiner was consigned to the care of fifty guards : Ensebins de 
Tit. G>nstant. lib. ii. cap. 8. p. 540. 
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ch4p. V. lord, by kissing the hem of his purple ; their 
armour glittered all over with gold and silver ; 
while ample appointments paid the price of so 
splendid a slavery. Such were the pomp arad 
circumstances, -mth which the pride of Diocletian 
had erased the few last remains of Roman sim^ 
plicity. Constantine indeed preserved, during 
his reign, some of the ancient valour, though but 
little of the noble dignity, which formerly distin- 
guished the veterans of the republic. Yet when 
the reins of dominion descended into the hands 
of his children, the miUtary, altogether forgetful 
of their profession, only sighed for the corrup- 
tions of the metropoUs. Their uniform became 
increasingly luxurious and extravagant, their 
beds were of the softest down, their cups were 
heavier than their swords, and the curtains of an 
encampment were exchanged for the palaces of 
Constantinople.^ Fierce in manner towards the 
victims of their rapacity, they trembled before 
an enemy on the field ; and the effects of general 
degeneracy were felt throughout society at lai^. 
The sources, whence such disasters flowed, may 
undoubtedly be discerned in that infectious pro- 
fligacy communicated, from the guards of the 
palace, to the legions of the imperial armies. 

^ Amin. Marcell. lib. xxii. cap. 4. pp. 324 — 326. 
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Tkesel^ been augmented in number^ since chap. v. 
thedays of Augustus^ whose military establish- mnu^ 
inent> especially towards the dose of his admi- meot of ' 
nistratioD^ was in perfect accordance with the^®^^*'* 
moderation^ which always marked his conduct. 
But his success(»7s, either from choice or neces- 
sity, soon abandoned all maxims of prudence, 
and gave way to the torrent of the times. Innu- 
merable civil wars compelled every competitor 
for power to consult the inclinations of his fol- 
lowers : too strict an attention to discipline might 
have driven them, frcnn his own standards, to 
those of a more indulgent rival : bribes or pro- 
mises were essential to preserve their fidelity, 
during the contest : while, if victory crowned 
their arms, no remuneration seemed sufficient to 
reward their services. In this manner, the bar- 
riers of order were broken down ; confusion and 
licentiousness enfeebled or corrupted the camp ; 
and each generation of warriors surpassed the 
vices of their predecessors. Probus, as tribune 
of a l^on under Valerian, was entitled to six 
superb vestments, an article of massive plate 
worth from thirty to forty pounds sterling, one 
hundred pieces of gold, a thousand of silver, and 
ten thousand of brass, together with dmly allow- 
ances comprising a pound of beef, six of pork, 
ten of goats-flesh, half-a-pint of oil, twenty times 
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Chap. V. that quantity of old wine, a good proportion of 
^^"^^ lard, salt, and pot-herbs, besides as much fuel 
as he pleased, and some other perquisites.^ The 
pay of ordinary privates, among the infantry, 
was a denarius per diem, about sevenpence half- 
penny or eightpence of our money : yet double 
such wages hardly satisfied the praetorians ; and 
under Constantine, perhaps the general average 
of both the palatines and borderers maybe stated 
at one shilUng, exclusive of their provisions. 
These are known to have consisted of biscuit, 
bread, bacon, mutton, vinegar, and wine : each 
ration was separately delivered out on its appro- 
priate day ; the clothing and arms of the soldiers 
were furnished from the treasury ; and extraor- 
dinary attention was paid not merely to their 
health and comfort, but even to their luxuries 
and recreations. The same emperor reduced 
the legionary complement from six thousand to 
fifteen hundred men, which, as the forces of the 
empire were numerically increased, enlarged 
their muster roll, with names, that would have 
astonished the earlier Caesars. Barbarians were 

^ See the curious epistle of Valerian in Vopiscos ; from 
whence Pancirolos and many others have copied it. About 
j6400 per annum had been the salary of a Tribune in the time 
of Pliny; a sum, which that ingenious writer mentions, as 
being sometimes given for a candlestick ! 
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insensibly admitted into every rank and squad- chap. v. 
ron : the shout of battle was no longer as the 
voice of one nation of heroes, but the dissonant 
clamour of different tribes and languages. Their 
variegated banners, with the coloured symbols 
on their bucklers, presented rather an amusing 
spectacle, than the terrific array of Roman eagles, 
which had subjugated the kingdoms of the earth. 
Members of the same tribe attacked as enemies, 
or defended as mercenaries, the imperial fron- 
tiers ; and though the vigilance of Constantine 
kept up no less than five hundred and eighty- 
three permanent garrisons, as the iron girdle of 
his dominions, either selfishness, or treachery, 
or the defects of an incurably bad system, let in, 
before many years had elapsed, an inundation of 
plunderers upon the provinces. This belt of 
fortifications, extending along the Rhine, the 
Danube, the oriental limits, and the southern 
borders, employed one hundred and ninety-six 
thousand seven hundred foot, with twenty-five 
thousand three hundred horse : twenty-nine or 
thirty fleets, stationed on the great rivers, the 
inland seas, and the northern ocean, are supposed 
to have carried an hundred thousand men, at the 
very lowest calculation : and probably about 
three hundred thousand more, including both 
cavalry and infantry, completed the vast military 
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chap.v. establishment of the first christian potentate. 

^^"^^ Two masters general acted as commanders in 
chief, whose orders were obeyed by counts, 
dukes, deputies, tribunes, centurions, adjutants, 
commissaries, treasurers, and the proper subal- 
terns, all subject to their authority.** 

System of Yet theso immense forces would have failed 

ro»dfl^ to answer their purpose, had not the most ex- 
tensive communication been maintained betweea 
the provinces and their capitals. From the 
golden pillar at Rome, and from an appropriate 
edifice, called the Milliarium at Constantinople, 
there were military roads directed through every 
town of importance. HiUs were levelled, and 
mountains crossed; bridges were laid over in- 
tervening rivers, and neither pains nor expence 

^ The Magistri Militom were increased to foar> about the 
middle of the fourth century^ and afterwards to eight My 
statement of the imperial forces has been mainly collected from 
the Notitia^ and agrees tolerably well with the total mentioned 
by Agathias^ a writer in the sixth century : mrre icai re^^o- 
prnKOvra cat iffucotriac x^^**^C ^ftXM^^ Uifipmy r^r oXjfr 
ayecpeffdoi Svrafuy. Corp. Byiant Tom. iii. p. 109 5 or Joao. 
Antioch. as cited by Alemannus in Anecdot. Ph>cop. cap. 24. 
Tom. ii. p. 376. Notwithstanding the separation between the 
dyil and military powers effected by the general policy of 
Constantino^ there certainly seem to have been occasional 
exceptions^ as in the cases of the oriental Comes and one of 
the Mauritanias. 
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were spared in their construction or improrement. chap. v. 
Augustus seems to have instituted the first regu^ 
lar system of posts, borrowed in part firom the 
Persians ; and the same was varied or amended 
by his successors, as circumstances required. 
Vespasian imposed the burthen of it on the pro- 
vincials, but Severus more fairly transferred it 
to the treasury, with the exception of keeping 
up stalls for the horses, which were still sup- 
ported at the cost of his subjects. These stalls, 
being placed at cert^n distances, formed so many 
stations or mansions, at each of which, from 
twenty to forty horses, the same number of 
grooms, convenient carriages on two or four 
wheels, with teams of oxen, asses, and mules, 
stood always ready for the service of the state. 
Useful and curious laws preserved both the feel- 
ings of humanity, and the dignity of the empire, 
from violation. The larger vehicles might only 
carry one thousand pounds, and the smaller a 
weight of two hundred : the former were drawn 
by eight mules in the summer, by ten in the 
winter, and the latter by three at all times : the 
harness and baggage of couriers were confined 
to sixty pounds, while but thirty more*^ were 

^^ De Cars. Public. Pancirol. cap. vi : Procopius and others : 
Bergier, with the notes of his commentator, in the tenth folio 
of Grsevins : or Godef^oy in the second volume of the Theodo- 
sian Code. Camels were sometimes used in the east. 
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Chap. V. added for their dispatches : each groom had the 
care of three animals, for whose condition and 
appearance he was strictly responsible : scourges 
were substituted for clubs to quicken their pace 
by the way : only ten post-horses were per- 
mitted to be absent at once, and those but from 
sunrise to sunset, of which the journey was 
limited to five, or at the most, to eight stations : 
and annually, one fourth of the establishment 
was sold, or paid off, that the vacancies might 
be more effectively supplied. The public gra- 
naries afforded plenty of fodder and com, the 
delivery of which certain officers superintended 
under the visitation of the praetorian prefects ; 
to whom, as well as to a few favoured grandees, 
the important privilege was allowed of granting 
post-orders. These entitled the bearer to the 
use of the conveyances and stores at each man- 
sion ; he was forwarded without imposition or 
delay to the place of his destination ; and the 
conveniencies, specified in the passport, were in 
proportion to his rank or circumstances.** The 
principal object, however, of the roads was to 
collect the tribute from every surrounding dis- 
trict, which, on being sent to the appointed sta- 
tion, was transmitted, circulated, or disposed of, 

^^ Cujacins has rescoed one of these diplomas from oblivion -, 
but it is rather too long to transcribe. 
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as the emperor or his vicegerents commanded, chap. v. 
At such particular seasons, if the posting esta- ^"^"""^^ 
blishment proved insufficient, the farmers sur- 
rendered their labourers, their wagons, or their 
cattle, to convey the produce of their fields to the 
general depot; on the sea coasts, vessels and 
their sailors sometimes suffered an impressment 
to transport grain or provisions, from one har- 
bour to another ; nor was even ecclesiastical pro- 
perty exempted from the exigencies of the occa- 
sion. In this manner, a large amoimt of tax- 
ation arrived at the metropolis ; whence, as from 
a common centre, swarms of spies almost daily 
issued to ascertain the real correctness of the 
returns, and gather whatever intelligence might 
be best suited to the taste of their rapacious 
employers.*^ 

The finances of the empire, during the fourth The finan. 
century, lie beyond the reach of any very accu- constant 
rate calculation ; and ideas, rather than details, ^"* 
can alone be extracted from the surviving records 
of antiquity. The Roman revenues were levied, 
from the time of Octavius downwards, in a mode 
and measure the most oppressive to the subject, 
and the least advantageous to the sovereign.** 

M De Schol. Agent, in Rebns. Notit. cap. 64. pp. 43—44. 
^ Lactant. de Mort. Persec. cap. yii -, cap. xxiii -, as illas* 
trated by Balazius, and the commentaries of Oodefroy on the 
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gbap. V. A modem phUosoptier haa given the somidttt 
maxims, with regard to taxes in general, when 
he obmrves, that the inhalntents of every state 
should coidxibute to its support, as nearly « 
possible in proportion to their respective abil^ 
ties ; or in odier words, in proportion to the 
income, which they ^njoy under its protection. 
The impost, paid by each individual, ought to 
be certain, and not arlntrary : the time, manner, 
and amount of payment, should all be clear and 
plain to the contributor, as weU as to every oAer 
person. It oug^ to be so contrived, as to take 
out, and keep out as little as possible, from die 
pockets of the people, over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury. The opposite 
to this will happen, wherever the lev3ring a dutj 
requires numerous officers^ whose salaries absorb 
the greater part of its produce. It will be the 
case, when the tax is of such a nature, as to 
obstruct industry, or discourage application to 

title De censu, besides some others, in the Theodosian Code 
See also Salvian. de Gnb. Dei. Hb. v. pp. 103 — 104. Hov 
much the mere nominel professioii of diristiaiiity n^eved tk 
empire, may be proved from yarious instances under Gonstaa- 
tine, Tbeodosias, Honorius, Anastasius, and many more. IV 
first, if we may credit a certain inscription, in the annals o^ 
Baronius, remitted all imposts for one whole year, tlironglis*> 
the Roman world : but this is not the place to expa^ite* 
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▼wious braflcbes of busineB^ v^^kok empky im* chap. v. 
mense HiultitQdes among die labooiiag classes. ^^'^'^^ 
Forfeitures or epprescsve penalties^ hxnirfed by 
diose, who attempt unsuccessfully to evade the 
demands of the exchecjuer, may often ram ad^ 
venturous speculators^ and thereby determinate 
the benefit, whidi the community was deriving 
from the active circulation d* their cq>itals. The 
odious vii^its of tax-gatherers may moreover con« 
iiderably harass a neighbourhood ; and though 
vexation is not) stricdy speaking, expense, yet 
it is undoubtedly equivalent to the cost, at which 
every man would be willing to redeem himself 
from it. It is in some one or other of these dif* 
ferent ways, that taxes are frequently so much 
more burdensome to the people than tiiey are 
beneficial to their rulers.^ 

An attentive observer will api^ these axioms An indie- 
to the principles, which appear to have prevailed, fi^^^^^ 
in levying the Roman revenue, under Constan* ^^^ 
tine. Yet this emperor, it must always be re- 
membered, found the system ready formed to 
his hand, over which providence had called him 
to preside : and dierefore, as it was impossible 
for any single genius, however great, to pull 

M Adm Smith** W«aldi of Notions. Vol. iL Book. v. Chap. 
2. pp. 423^425. 4to. Edilkm. 

T 
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Chap. V. down, aud ren^nect the {Kd^itical f^lm^p, an im^w:- 
^■^^"^^ tial mind will award to his i^redecesaora, raAw 
than to hinay9^» by far th^ largest shareof thi^ 
criminal oppriesNOB, which is tpo generally ^ 
reawlt^of axlriteary pcwer. A main; branch of 
finance comprised what was atyled the impwi«l 
indiction.^ Every fifteen years, the whole em- 
pire underwent a gen^ul censius and yalua^B, 
including iK)t meitely the; soil alone, but also the 
slaves, the stock, the crops, the tunber* and the 
buildings^ which were upon it, The ,emp«w 
annually declared the amount rf taxation nec^ 
sary for public purposes ; and hisproclaiBatieB, 
transmittc^d to the prsM^man prefects^ was. circa- 
lated with ail convenient dispatch among the 
consulars, correctors, or presidents, in their four 
departments. On the first day of September, 
it was affixed to some conspicuous place, in eadi 
principal city of the provinces : the proportion 
of produce or money, required from each dii^ 
trict, having been previously settled by the prer 
fects, in the months of Jidy and August, was 

^ Pancirol. p. 48. The f^fde of i^diot^His, uriiich hadte 
origin most probably from this imperial ceosus^has beeobf 
some traced up to the year^ A.D. 312. Onaphrios^ Baronitf, 
PetaTius, Nona, and Da Cange, have exhaostod this jmioler 
eating subject Paachal. Chron. ap, Byaanti Corp. TW. n 
p. 298. 
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named bk an accompaniment to the decree : and chap. v. 
if the entire snpply fell short of what the prince ^''^^'^^ 
or his ministets expected, a superindiction was 
added.^ The mode of assessment, as our great 
historian* has remarked, ^' united the substance 
'^ of a land-tax with the fonhs of a capitaticm : 
''the survey of every country expressed the 
'* ntmiber of tributajry subjects, and the amount 
'' of the public impositions : the latter of these 
'* sums was divided by the former, and the esti- 
'' m&te that such a province contained so many 
. " cUjAta, or heads of tribute, each rated at such 
" a price, was received, tot only in the popular, 
'' but even in the legal acceptation. Thus, seve- 
''ral indigent citizens contributed to compose 
'' a single head, dt share of taxation ; while the 
** wealthy individual, in proportion to his fortab^, 
''alone supported several of these imaginary 
" beings." There are reasons for supposing that 
tiieir value, under the first christian potentate, 
was somewhere about ten pounds sterling of our 
money, and that the whole empire, containing 
between fifteen hundred thousand and two mil- 
lion square miles of land, might yield at least 
three hundred, or three hundred and fifty myriads 

^ God. Tlieodo8. lib. zi«-^idi : and tbe teren chapters of 
Psncboliia de Decoriombni. 
» GibboD. chap. xni. Vol ii. p. 337. Sm Edit 1823. 
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CHAP.Vi 6f capita; or tributtiiy headis, each rttteid lat the 
sum just mentioned;^ Hie indictibh, therefore, 
we imagine to have aifforded, at the commence- 
ment of the fourth centufy, a gross or nominal 
return 6f about tMrty, or thirty-five millions ster- 
lings to the imperial treasury ; this ambunt of 
revenue, however, being UaUe to immense de- 
ductions, iot die ezpaises inevitably attendant 
on its coUectioh. 
The ex. But besidcs all this, an excise, the cinstoms, 
^J,^"*' the mines, and the coronary gold, were considcr- 
tbe Mr*^ able sources of income to the Roman state. The 
corooa. gj^j .^^^^^ termed the dirysai^yrum; which w^ 
collected every fourth year; and' as it affected 
indiscriminately the lowest as well as the highest 
classes of society, it occasioned the loudest eom- 
plamts. Augustus had laid an impost bf one 
per cent upon auctions, markets, afid every 
tranlsfer of property; while his successors, in 
follo\ving his footsteps, augmented the bu^ens 
of the people, and even insulted the necessities 
of nature.** Tradesmen, tavern-keepers, retailers, 

M The autliorities on which this calcolatiim is founded tte 
Amm. BfarcelL lib. xvi. cap. 5. p. 11^8, with the notes of Lia- 
denbrogios and Valesios : and Paneg. Veter. vii. cap. 1 1, pp- 
450--45 1. Da Bo8. Critiq. Hist Tom. i. p. 121. Survey of die 
Globe by Templeman -, and Gibbon in his seventeenth climptor. 

^ Vespasianns reprehendenti filio Tito, quod etiam nriac 
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cb^I^iieaj^ usurers, and prostitutes, were alike chap. v. 
uader the inspection ctf* tax-gatherers^ who could 
call th^ip^ at di^retion> to give an account of 
their profits, from which they contributed to the 
s^ipport of govenupent. At least double the 
excise of Augustus was levied by the officers of 
Constantine, whose exactions have however beejEi 
greatly misrepresented by the pagan traducer of 
his memory. It has been asserted, that the re- 
turn of each lustrum found the provinees in tears, 
and fiUed the cities with lamentation; that cruel 
sooiirges extorted from the poorest individuals 
some miserable pittance ; and Uiat parents were 
compeUed either to sell the ofispring of their 
love, or surrender them to pollution and infamy.^* 
This picture, though highly coloured, may not 
have been overdrawn, if applied to the notorious 
oppjressioa of those princes, who preceded the 
establishment of ehrislianity : but as conne,cted 
with CoDStantine, and as attempting to throw a 
shade upointhe religion, which he professed, no 
caricatuifa could be more preposterous, nor any 
calumnies more unfounded. In addition to the 
chrysargyrum, a large revenue was derived from 

veciigal commentos esset, pecuniam expriniA pensione admovit 
ad narcs, scisciUns nura odore offendcrctur. Sueton. in vit. 
cap. 23, p. 297 : this is only a specimen. 
01 Zosimus. Hb. it. p. 1 15. 
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ohap.v. ti^e and foreigii commerce* It was cakvdated, 
""^^"^^^ in die days of PUay, said affairs were not differ^iit 
in this respect under Constantine^ that predoas 
metals, to the amount of nearly four faimdri^ 
and four thousand pounds sterling; wereanmnlly 
exported firom the Rcmiaa proyinoes, in their 
tra£Sc with India alone ; and that the price at 
which commodities, purchased from Topr^jan^, 
w^e sold to the subject^ of the jempire, was no 
less than one huadred times tbrar original cost 
The trade with Axabia, we are assuMd, by that 
intelligent writer, was carried on to the same 
extent : and when all the other foreign stsqpks 
are comprised in the estimate, we cannot be very 
far from the mark in cc«iceiiniig the ^nassi pro- 
duce from Roman commerce to have been about 
one hundred mittions of our money *^ On this 
total, various duties were charged, which pco- 
bably seldom exceeded twelve,^ nor were less 
than ten per cent ; so that the custmis^ during 
the former part of the fourth eaatury^ may be 
reckoned at ten or eleven millioiB ; which, with 



^ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 23. p. 125 ) printed by i 
take^ p. 136 -, and lib. xii. cap. 18. p. 310 : see also the Inge- 
pious treatise of Arbuthnot, more particularly pp. 255—279. 
4to. Edition. 

^ In one instance, however, they amounte<I to twenty»fif« 
per cent, at Albus Portus, under Augustus* 
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the excise* 9£ one hundred and stxteea pco^HOfces^ chaf. v. 
may.ahofttdier be^stated as noninaUy randering^ 
ta t]i6 id^rial' exchequer, somewhere about 
twenty miUions sterling. The mines were also 
nunmroostaid valuable: oneofgotd^inDalmatiev 
used daily to yidd fifty pounds weight of that 
netai,' and there were many others in the lilyrian 
fnrefeotora^ Silver hlad mweorer increased in 
quantity, since^the age of the^Antonines, notr 
withatandmg the apprehensioM of some that the 
contrary would prove the case^ ^ and as the claims 
of the treasury extended even to private enteiv 
prises, every speculator who opened the ground, 
at his own hasard, was nevertheless o Wged to 
admit his sovereign to share with him in the suc- 
cess of his adventure. The last point of finance, 
worth menti(Miing, is the coronary gold, which 
consisted of munificent presaits bestowed by the 
wealthiest cities on puUic occasions, such as 
when the emperor assumed the diadem, obtained 
a victory, entered on his consulship, announced 
the birth of a son, or nominated a Ceesar as his 



^ Cprnpare various passages iu the comtneutaries of Panci- 
rolos on Uie Notitia, with Pliny : Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiii. cap. 
] — 4. pp. 784 — 795. The Gallician, Lusitanian^ and one or 
tvifo of the lUyriau provinces, annually produced, on an average, 
20,000 lb. equal, in value, to about ^800,000 sterling. 
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cukw.v. ooUeague;^: iFdfDmtaUthei^ sources cdltctively; 

*~^^^ die^^tbre revenues of Constusttne may not im- 
properly be' estimated^ aSi varying from ^tyio 
siixty millions per annum ; a 4nnn; aUowiHg' ler 
the proportionate differwce of time and cireoBi- 
stances^ equival^ to abdut eighty or nin^ 
millions sterling, in our own era; smd country^^ 

Depren. At this expensB w^& the civil govemment of 

A^icui- sboietyf Bupportedi The tastes ^were paid partly 
in kind^ and partly in money, of whidh gold iras 

^ These presents were originally golden crowns, and some- 
times liontinnecl to be «o 3 whence the name of thn odiotit 
imp#st; which was first iMBtUmt^d at Roiae, by Maxentiaa^ tinder 
the appearance of a volnntary o&rii^ from tho n^m^ :, AureL 
Vict. , de CsQsar. p. 433. Julian, on his apqeaaion» received 
several that weighed more than two thousand staters : but he 
made a disinterested regulation, that in future, the tributary 
crowns sbodd nev^r exceed setenty staters. LibiUi. Pkrent. in 
Julian, cap. 96. p. 320. Compare also Dion. CaMius. lib. IxxviL 
cap* 9. Amm. MareelL lib. xxv. cap. 4» p. 461. fipdns de 
Magnit. Roman, lib. ii. cap. 9. pp. 716— -719. 

^ The prices of com and labour have been taken as the 
scale for tiiese conjectural calculations. I oonceiTe wheat lo 
have been generally worth about a guinea and half per qoartn*, 
under Constantino, or his immediate soooeasorsi see Sofftii, 
Arbutbnot, Oibbon, Spanheim, the Mem. de FAcad. Tmb. 
xxviii. pp. 7 18«^721, several hints in the xviiith book of Plkiy^ 
and Jolian. Misopog. p. 369 ; Amm. Marcell. xxii. cap. 14. 
pp. 358^-359 ; with Libanius in his Orat, Parent, cap. 97 : 
though by the last, no direct light is thrown upon the sul^)eot« 
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the tegsi/ tenctor;^ The mode . tkdrefore of eol^ caap. v. 
leeting them pressed; hard upon all the lower "^'^' 
daases^ and prored particularly injuriouB to agri^ 
ottltore^ 'Which former geoenutsoBft had taken sooh 
paisfi to* enoourage. The tretdsee ^f Cato, and 
Vasro> of Pliny, Palladius, aiul CdbumeUa,>not 
to mention the Oeoi^;ic8 of Yir^, evinced the 
importance attached tc that pursuit, as behig 
most nearly connected with the simplicity and 
tnppiness of mankind^^ Under the earlier eov^ 
perors, an excellent system of farming, intro- 
duced from Italy into the provinces, had in some 
measure compensated their inhabitants for the 
loss of liberty and independence; The lands 
were scientifically treated, being either cleansed, 
manured, or drained, widi due respect to their 
nature, their situation, or the crops which were 
to be derived from their tillage. The best vine- 

^ Ftociroliis on, the Notitiay wi bis referenoes to tbo 
Hieodosian Gxle. 

w The nanet of the most illastrioiis Romans, such as Pilom* 
nils, Fbo, Fabios, Cicero, and Lentulos, were derived from 
agaMltpre : Plin. Nat Hist, xviii* oap. 1—3. pp. 442—443. 
Oum, Akiand* Pssdag* Tom. i. lib. ii. cap. 1. pp. 162^177. 
Oxoa. 1715. The wise son of Sirach declares bosbandry to 
have been of. divine orifin : y^mpyuiv vwo tnffi^v unti^iutniv. 
Eedea. cap. vii. ver 15 : which is cot^rmed by the cases of 
Adam and Noab^ the progenitors of the antedilnvian and post* 
dilnvian worlds. 
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omMm.v, ytids prodooed My hogsheads of wme per aem; 
the iiu>iemiddlm9 nils aboot thirty; while those; 
vriach yklded bat elerai, were coodeouml is 
UAwcrthy of attantioQ.^ In the third centuryj 
the culture of the vine adyaBced pregvesshrely 
mto some parts of Ganl, and perhaps even crossed 
the chamiri, to cheer the husbandry of fintaini 
I>uring the sane period^ the dire, the orangey 
the dtixm, the pomegranate, the fig, the peaoh; 
and the ^ricot, had been multiplied in the gaiv 
dens of the west, fer the gratification of a Inx^ 
urioos age. Beans, pease, turnips, lentiles^ 
vetches, and tares, lucerne, with all sorts of 
artificial grasses for cattle, flax, oata^ and wil- 
lows, successively or collectively exercised the 
skiUulness of the Roman peasantry. In France^ 
Spain, and Pannonia, a liquor similar to English 
beer waa brewed fi^Hn barley ; and the yeast or 
froth of it was used in baking to render the bread 
lighter, as well as more wholesome.'^ Hay was 
generally mown and made, just as amongst our- 
selves ; though the fields were cut twice or thrice 
during the harvest, that not a blade might be 
left behind. The cultivation of oom had been 

« AfftNUhMl. p. 60. p*84. p. 125. 4te. BdiliMi. 

7^ TM»lii8.0emMi» flap. xmL Pirn* Ni^ Uin. lib-xv. wp; 
1 1. p. 456 ; tt comparod with other paanssi m this, aad 
simiUr writert. 
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snpeneded^ in Mme dktarioti^ by the natural or Miivi. v. 
forced fertility of Skily, Airka, and Egypt ; so "^"^^ 
that fima this cansoi as well as from tibe difical- 
ties vAikk sometimes arose in collecting the^tri* 
butes, it is evident that before the reign of Con- 
stantine many conntries had grown forgetliil of 
their truest interests, and territories, oanee friiitinl, 
were become desolate and barren, through thk 
misfwtunes, or the neglect of their proprietors. 
The evil increased to such a degree, that under 
the descendants of Theodosius, exemptions from 
taxes were claimed and granted for several hun* 
dred thousands of acres J^ 

Conjoined, with a successful application to state of 
husbandry, are some of the manufactuves, which tares 
please the wealthy, and which employ the poor. 
The growth of flax, in the GalUc and other pro*- 
vinces, and the wool from innumerable flocks^ 
afforded abundance of materials for industry; 
and the operations of spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing, were subject to the inspection of ap- 
pointed overseers, who acknowledged, as their 
principal, the count of the sacred largesses.^* 
Female artizans, degraded to a state of slavery, 

71 Cod. Theodds. fiU xL tit. 28. kg. 2 ; wberan fire hun- 
dred and twenty-eigfat thousand and fortyofwo Roman jogera 
are mentioaed« Gibbon. Vol. ii. diap. xvii. p. 386. 

73 PandroL in Notit. cap. 74 : cap. 35—40. pp. 140^143; 
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C0Af.v^ embrxM4ered the hai^Qga^ wrougiit the^tapeatiy, 
or worked the c»rpetis( required lor Uie use of 
th§ palace : military imifimsLa, as welltafi camp- 
equipages^ wereprepan»l by similar hands: and 
tvpenty^siK extensive iostitutic^is, tfuroughoMt 
lUyricum^ Italy, Sicily, Africa, Spain, France, 
and Britain, supplied the western world. In all 
the great cities of the east there probably existed 
inccxporated bodies of mechaiadcs or tradesmen^ 
like the thirty^fiye oompanies i^ Constantinople, 
established under the policy of its feuoder.^ 
These included architects, veterinary practi- 
tioners, painters, statuaries, sculptors, chariot- 
builders, fumiture-makens, workers in wood, 
marii>le, and mosaic, omameaters of ceilings* 
pearl-borers, engravers, locksmiths, silversmiths, 
and goldsmiths, embroiderers, wire-drawers, tur- 
ners, tailors, braziers, smelters, potters, rough- 
casters^ white-washers, water^levellers, glass- 
blowers,^^ plumbers, mirror-makers, inlay^rs of 

7» De Corpor. Artif. PtociroL pp, 197—198. An inferior 
sort of silkworm, which fed on piae, Mh, or oak-feayet, was 
still attended to in the little islandof Ceos or Co^ near ttepco* 
mootory of Suniam : the maonfacture of paper from the papy * 
rus, and of pairduneaty. or veUum, fcomthe ald»s of sheep anil 
ealveq,. abo employed numbers. 

^4 Glass, windows are not mentioned, until about the end of 
the Souith ceajtury, by Jerem. The more am^nt RooMms had 
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ivolHy, fohiersi fullers, fla^t^kefiseiti, ta^tpttitiri^ cmarv* 
dnd thnber-merdiants. Mints for oombg tboney 
were instituted at Antiocih' Alexandria, the ort^ 
ental metropolTd, Rome, Sciscia, AquSeia, Lyons, 

Aries, and on the banks of the MoseHeJ^ The 

■ . • I 

only openings in their walls, to admit light, with folding shat- 
ters, nets, or curtains ; until after the christian era, transparent 
Moues, found in Spain, Sicny, Africa, Cyprus, and CtfppaMaa, 
wsteBpUlkitO'thiaplates, andepaimigly usedby the wadcbiv 
who alone could afford the expense. Boetius d^ Lag^ cap. 2 1,5* 
p. 397. Thick canvass, cloth, linen, horn, and even paper^ 
were most common in ordinary houses. Pliny says, that some 
sailors, acddentally burning nitre on the sands near the mouth 
ol the river Belus, in Phoenicia, gave rise to n disfovery, Wfai^ 
new ao mnchoontrihotea to Oe luxncy and enjoyment of. tka 
moderfyi* Under TLberius, an artist had his honse deftroyedjr 
and bis head taken off, for inventing a mode of making glass 
flexible or malleable. Cups and vessels were the chief pro* 
ducUons of the Vitriarii, in the days of Constantino and his 
soeeesaers : ootnpare Rom. Ant Adains. pp. 528-^529 1 V\bu 
Nat. Hist xxxvi. cap. 22-^6 : ChcyaDatom. da Vugio. oapj 
58. Tom. L pp. 321^323 : besides Tertullian, Seneca, Petro- 
aius, Coelius Rhodiginus, and some others. These vitreous 
vases were oocasionaUy set in silver, and most have been as 
beautifal as our own, if not more so. 

^ Notit Occident cap. 37. p. 142. Tbe mines were ndt 
less productive than before : iabao. Orat. Parent cap. IM. 
We may here olwerre, titat the aureus in the time of OoMtoah 
tine was worth eleven shillings of OUT noney. This famter gold 
coin, had formerly contained seven scniples and an half, but 
under the first diristian emperor, it bad but fonr. The MHs 
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CttAP. V. necessary fuel for every one of the above-men- 
tioned establishments was exacted iVom the sur- 
rounding district ; but while the vocations pur- 
sued in them were chiefly of a pacific nature, 
there were others, relating to the defence of the 
empire, which entailed equal, or even heavier 
burdens upon the provincials. Thirty-four foun- 
deries of armour and weapons, as near the fitm- 
tiers as possible, flourished under the diligent 
attention of the master of the ofl&ees.'^ Greaves; 
helmets, bucklers, and cuirasses, were forged at 
Damascus and Edessa, on the rivers Cydnus and 
Orontes, at Gaesarea in Cappadocia, at Nico- 
media aiMl Sardis, in Thrace and lUyriomn, of 
which country Sirmium was celebrated for Ae 
largest machines, and Salona, in Dalmatia, for 
the mail covering both warriors and Aeir hcnrses. 
Italy and Gaul might boast d* the best shields 
and arrows; but the reader will perhaps coii-> 
sider it an ill omen at Treves, that on one of the 

was about £6 sterling, and went in exchange for one handred 
and twenty-five pieces of silver. Forty aarei only used to be 
made from one lb. of gold ; yet nnder K^ro the number Wii 
increased to ibrty-five -, and no less than seventy-two, so great 
was the augmentation of alloy, w^re always struck from eadi 
single {krand of this precious metal, in die middle of f^ fburtii 
centmry. There seems to have been mo more than one fiftietti 
part alloy fn the gold coins of Augustus. 
" Pancirol cap. 56—^9 j and pp. 188—139. 
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ni09t periloim bordera^ the Roman. arms were cbav^v. 
adpraied with silvier,^ aa if to allure the barba-t ""^^"^^ 
riaoi3 from their wilds, by exhibiting before them 
the splendour of the imperial spoils. 

It has been observed by a learned civiHan, Trade aod 
with respect to the Romans, that a people ^f ^^"""*'^* 
spldiei^s, whose trade had been their swords, and 
whose swords had supplied all the advantages of 
trade ; who brought ike treasures of the world 
into their exchequer, without exporting any 
thing but their own personal bravery ; who ra^ed 
their public revenue, not by the culture of Italy, 
but by the tributes of provinces ; who had Rome 
for their mansion, and the world for their farm ; 
GQiuld have little leisure or inclination for attends 
ing to commercial intercourse with foreign na-* 
ticMia."^ These remarks, however, must be ccm- 
fined to the republican era ; for under the em- 
perors, a trade with India and Arabia became 
too important not to attract their notice. From 
Myos-hormos, an Egyptian port on the Red sea, 
more than one hundred vessels set sail for Ceylon, 
in the month of July, and thence returned about 

77 4t anot)!^ fo\m49fy> fi 
rating the Roman ;vf eapons : 
laid before th^ G^^vifi, that £e 
Tit. liv. Tom. i. lib. y. cap. 

79 Elementa of Civil L^w. 
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??.^^^' *^^1*>®& ^ *he year, with ivory, pearld, gems, 
siUts, purple iMiuffe, preciotus woods, aromaties, 
dates, goId> an^ sbrves. Similar Gommodities 
were transported by cammis, overland, tb rough 
Pen^ to an extensive (air beld annBally at 
Batne in Mesopotamia, where the merchants cf 
CSonstantine procured even the luxuries of 
Gbina.^^ Savages from their northern forests, 
between the Baltic, tile Euxine, and the Damibe, 
bnnight down amber and «iany valuiible furs, 
l^rtiich were, exchanged for inoidinate prices. A 
fleet of forty large ships conupmnded and pro^ 
tected die barter of salt, wax, tar, iron, com, oil, 
hides, and eunuchs, which the natives of the 
Taunc Ghereonesus carried on with the Colchians 

^ Amm. Marcell. lib. xiv. cap. 3. pp. 15«— J 6 j as illottrated 
by the commentators, and Lipsios. The ancient emerald mines 
of Talmis in Egypt, ^e days* journey beyobd Hiebes, had pro* 
bafaty meed to be piodiielite : Edog. Olytu^fed. a^p. Bysant. 
Cofp.Tom.Lp. 161 : p. 904. On the artjeet ^ jewds, ca- 
rious information may be derived from the last book of Pliny 
the naturalist, the works of Theophrastus, and the Historia 
Gemmarum et Lapidum, by Boetins, Tollius, and Joannes de 
Laet. Leyden. 1647. Silks, when received by the Roonm 
msnolactBrers, were oftea varaveUed, and iBtermized witk tee 
linen threads, in order lo make the foveign matariala go na £ur 
as possible. The retail price of the genuine article seems to 
have been about ten guineas a pound, in the fourth century. 
The famous pmnes de mer could never have been of any en- 
tensive use. See Salmasius on the Aug. Hist 
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and Romamu Squa4t<»is of. light briffantmescMAi^v. 
ascended botk the Bhine. and tke Gibe, while '^^^^ 
heavier bottoms Gieciired muoh hieratii^ traffic; 
in every harbour of the oeeap^ from Saxony to. 
Scotlaod. Powerful convoys were found neces* * 
sary« in the fourth century, to preserve' thmt 
branches of Roman commerce from piratesr; a. 
fact at once evincing the worth of the various 
caif^s. The com trade especially was at' all 
times an object of interest* Immunities were 
granted to those, who built veaaeb of a certain 
tonnage, and employed them in timt service; 
three oonstitutioiis of the first christian emperor 
forbade their detention, or ii^ry, on any ,pre* 
tence whatsoever ; and their h^hest officeia were 
subsequently raised to the dignity of knights, in 
consideration of their usefulness to the state.** 
It is true, however, that the benefits of <^>en and 
unfettered trade seem never to have been appre- 
ciated. The sovereign of Constantinople, and his 
minions, were the merchants, who monopolized 
nearly the whole advantage; and an English- 
man will be forgiven a smile^ on learning, that 
the capital embarked in foreign commeree, during 
the period we are now descriUng, may only be 
estimated at a few millions sterling. 

» Cod. Theodos. Kb. xffi. tit. 5. Tayter. pp. 497—509. 
Arbttthnot. pp. 278—279. 
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Chap, V. Compiercial pursuits t)ierQibre cqaiipaialav)^ 
Literatare engaged the attention of but few:; and that in 
a manner altogether unconnected with the spirit 
and enterprise, which have distinguished the 
oatinfes of Europe^ ^ince the revival of letteiB. 
Literature neyerth^ess found a patron in Cgbi- 
stantine* One of his predecessors, had esta- 
hllished an athenyjim, or public seminary, at 
llome, to encourage the cultivation of poetry, 
idietoric, philosc^hy^ physic, and law. Avother 
had tiberally endowed it^ by annexing sofficieat 
salaries to the lectureships, Bj^d assistiog thoee, 
Yiha were proper subjects for improvement, to 
prosecute their studies.®^ Yet the mimificence 
of Adrian and Alexander disappeared, as to its 
intended results, amidst the political distractions 
which ensued ; and all trae taste for knowledge^ 
m the belles lettres^ became obscured in Italy. 
The eastern capital proved rather more fiavour- 
able, where its founder, as we have seen, pro- 
vided for the interests of learning, and enacted 
many excellent regulations for this laudabk 
purpose. Privileges and remunerative rewaids 
eoibpensated a multitude of grammarians, and 
other scientific characters: their persons and 



w Lnnpridiot. in vit Alexmd. Sever, ip. Aog. Ssript. 
Tbm. t; cap. 44. p 99^ 
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femifies were ordered to be respected under pain Chap. ▼. 
of consideraMe penadtiess : while successiire ^n- ^'^'^^'"^ 
{>erors, in following so noble an example, supers 
kiftended, with paternal soHcitade, tli^ morals of 
the ntrmeroos youth, who were preparing in the 
Roman c<^leges for their several professions.^ 

A very brief sketch of the state of literature, Anthort 
under Gonstantine, may here be expected, al* li^rkt*'' 
thotigh from the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, but little instruction can be derived. Poetry 
was miserably on the decline ; the acrostics of 
Optatiaxi and Commodilan, with a versificatioii 
of the gospels, by Juvencus^®* shJc beneath the 



tt Various extracts will be found, from the Theodosian G)de, 
kl Bever, to whom, for the aake of brevity, we may refer. 
Ibamfim Polity. Book, m chap. L pp. 451^^62, 4to. Edit. 

* Jerom however taya of Jwenciit, that historiam domini 
salvatorb versibus expUoavit : nee pertimnit evangelii mi^- 
tatem anb metri leges mittere : fipist. 83. ad Ocean. Oper. 
Hieron. Tom. iv. par. 2. col. 657 : and in the former part of 
the same yolnme, he is highly praised for his desRcription Of 
^ MagiiA offifirings : Commentf. in Matt^. Hb. i. col. d. The 
Gnek oietaphrasis of St. John, by Nonnns, is a work of a 
similar kind, thongh of later date than the time of Juvencn^, 
by ^early a centnry 5 yet some have supposed the author to 
have flourished much earlier. The laudable labours, rather 
than the extraordinary genius, of Basil, the Apolinarii, and 
Gregory Naziansen, under Julian, may be seen in Socrates, 
lib. iii. cap. 16; and Sozomen, Hb. v. cap. 18 > or, more ospe- 
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CHAP. V. loweat mediocrity ; aad tiie genius of Atttonins 
and Claudian resmed itself for the close of the 
eentory. The ballads of Arius^ the heremarch 
of Alexandria, may be mentioned in a subsequent 
chapter* Helladhis^ anoth^ Egyptian^ wrote 
fonr books of Iambics, entitled Chrestomathia, 
fVom which Photius has copied some grammatical 
observations. Sev^al pbikdogical treatises were 
published by Palladius of Methone, the author 
also ofa work on the Roman festivals. Onasimus, 
of Sparta or Cyprus, was a writer of the same 
kind, according to Suidas,^ but no productions 
of the two last have survived for the examinatioa 
of posterity. Rhetoric was frequently cultivated, 
and Paterius, descended from the ancient druids, 
gave lectures on this science, both at Rome and 
Bourdeaux. Eumenius, who enjoyed a salary 
of three thousand pounds a year at Autun, with 
Nazarius and his daughter Eunomia, also ac- 
quired celebrity ; but eloquence had long d^^ 
nerated into the language of nauseous panegyric, 
in which the beauty and vigour of truth were un- 
blushingly sacrificed. Nine or ten orations of 
this period have escaped oblivion, and are useful 

cially in the surviving Carmina of the last, at the eommeooe- 
ment of the second volume of his writings. Gregory mdted 
was a very tolerable poet. 
^ Suidas. Tom. ii. p. 695. 
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te th^ historian; m the absence of more valuable .CaArrY. 
materials. Spartian, Lampndms, Vulcatuis; Ju- 
lias GapitoUnus; TrebeHius PoUio; and Vopiscus, 
composed a biographical history of the emperors, 
fmm the first Csesar to Constantine : aod it is 
asserted, that these were bat few among the 
many, who devoted themselves to similar la- 
bours.^ The six, now enumemted, eonsititute 
what are termed the Augustan writers; and 
though the minuteness of Hieir confused anec- 
dotes is not without its interest, the general 
worthlessness of their style has called for the toil 
of commentators, rather than for any admiration 
of their very defective ^narratives. But to the 
honour of Christianity be it spdcen, that histoiy 
tinder Gonstantine was nobly redeemed from 
disgrace by the leamed bishop of Gaesarea ; and 
the name of Eusebius illustrates the age in which 
he lived, as well as the taste of his imperial 
patron. Lactantius,^ or CaecHius, might be 
placed by his side, as having depicted, with no 

* See Fftbricias, 1^ Varioram editioii of these aatiiors, lod 
the ancient Unrfersal Hiatoiy. 

^ Yet it mnflt be acknowledged, that the style of the treatise 
de Morttbus Perseeatoran is :not equal to that of the. Divine 
InstatatioDS, whoever was the antbor, or whatever date may be 
assigned. We may refer to Lardner, Le Clerc, and many 
others, for the different points of the controversy. ^ 
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Chap. V. tncGUisidersdbife skilU the triumphs of bis cbun^^ 
*'*'^^"*^ over the tyranny of her pei[B6ciitora : and Athftr 
Basius, who has {ufeseived> in his aaaterly ap^r 
logies, memortals of his ovm life aad times, may 
well be permitted to complete an eoeleaiastioi} 
triumvirate, which eveai the fiaiatidiousaess ei 
modem days might be proud to recognise^ 
PhUoto. The muses had indeed left the groves of tiie 
civ^i uw academy, although Athens still endeaveured te 
retain some vestiges of her formet infiuenoe tif&t 
almost every department of letters.^ Addas 
had founded, in the capital of Greece^ a libnury 
mcro sfdendid than tint of Trajan at Rome ; and 
we are told, tiutt in the sack of the aoropolis, by 
the Goths ia the third century, the manuscripts 
of antiquity were Rescued from the rage <^ tk^ 
barbarians.^ The Antonines encourag^» with 
ample stipends, the professoars of varioas aci^gce^ 
which the first chrbtian princes, however avevae 
to paganism, suffered to remain unmoleated. 

^ Besides the iUustrations of Bnicker, see an uiitttted pic- 
tine of the crowded and comipted schools at Athens, in the 
time of Gregory Nazianaen. Oper« Tote, u Osat xx^ pp. S27 
—331 : as compared with a good regnktioa, in Efm%^ Endox. 
Rliet p. 819 i and several passages in Lnoiaa^ FkUoafenta^ 
and Jnltaa. 

« Zonaras. Annal. HIk xii* capw 26. ap. Bys. Corp. TotHL a. 
p. 480. 
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Yet tihe platonid pbilogo{dky had emigraCed fitHn chap. t. 
the Iliteus to ttte Nile» whence the few rajB df 
ttaditionarry knowledge, whiob it pdsseBsed» were 
originally borrowed.^ Ix)glc, Jastronomy> and 
physics^ were also cultiyated with suceeas at 
Alexandria ; and the principles of civil law iU> 
tracted the notice of a people notorious for tbdr 
Itke of litigation.^ But the most odebt^ted 
sbhod, in which these were expounded, wad that 
of Berytus in Phoenicia. Instituted by Alexan^- 
^r Severus, it continued to the times of Jus^ 
tinlan ; and amongst other circunstanoes which 
ennoMed the era of Oonstantiiie, the codes of 
Gregory and Hermogenes must not be omilted. 
These great jurisconsults arranged in ord^ the 
chief, if not tiiie whole of (ite imperial edicts, from 
Adrian ddwn to the middle of the reigns of Dttf- 
^letian and Maximian. Gregory is supposed by 
some to have been one of the prsitorian prefects 
niidep llM foander of Constantinople. Hermes 
genes, whose style is not a little obscure, drew 
up besit^ his code, an epitome of the law in six 

« AsidlyBil. Adc. Mytboft. Bryants Vol. i^ pp^ ISS^r^M?. 
iviSm. Ontt* iii. p.* 119; 

» AmA. MaroeH. Mb. xiik cap. &. p. 328 : tad pap« 1^ 
p. 377. As to the study of civil law at Berytna, fiaeobiel 
Spaalieiill 1»B ^VecM som^ TaluaUe maAter in .his Jeamed 
Observ. ad Julian. Orat pp. 35—38 : pp. 120—121. 
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cbap.v. bdoks, coiMd6mble extrsufts Mm which havfe 
'^'"^ been trafispbfited into the digest He tvas like- 
wide fhe Gluther of another treatise tm fidfei^^cm- 
missary trasts.^^ The studeiyts of this lucrative 
profession attended regular courses of lectuies : 
after which, the courts were open to their am- 
bitioii or their uvarice, in proportion as ilkustrioiift 
birth, thmscendant abilities, or powerfiil friends, 
might assist then* advancement. But while eor- 
roption in taste and public honour crery day 
increased, the conduct and language of the fomn 
became disgraceful to the dignity of justice. 
Personal invective at the bar, a slavish obseqw- 
tnisness towards the most venal magistrates,^ 
and oppressive exactions from the snitore, aie 
described as the invariable features pervidiiq^a 
Roman tribunal. Needy and insatiable civilians 
^' beset the houses of the wealt^^i hke dogs in 
'* search of prey : they terrified and mined tiip 
"widows and orphans; propagated tiieflanMs 
^^of dissention between the dearest aad most 
''affectionate friends; which» contmry to ^ 

* History of the Roioan Law. Taylor, p^ 17. Brnfot* pp. 
4$T^^439. Their 9tateaieiitB tfe derired from 8ch«ltiiigks, 
GiftBiame, and the iaterestiiig prolegpmeni of Godefroy. 

^ libanios. Orat. Parental, in Julian, cap. 72. p. 298 *, u 
taken in connection with some expressions of Marcellinna and 
the Ptaegyrists. 
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''andstainmity upoa^siijaay suoccedipg geo^rar 
^Maons. By the &irtiber aid of hollow daclaioar 
'^t2QD; and lasidious^sopliiBlry, tbey perv^ed 
'' tbe natural coarse of judicial procedure ; a&4 
^' exidted in the triumph, which their own crait 
^and duoanery had achieved over truth and 
"equity."*? , 

Not that fibridtianity ifl to be made chargeable ooodef- 
•with all this oiischief; for had the principles 8qu?dk^' 
and precepts of that holy, religion been permitted proTeMioo 
tor j^QU'cise their due influence^ the most bene- ^^^|*^'' 
^ial results must have followed. This will 
tqppeajr ]dain» amongst other reasons^ from the 
amcnuit of good or evil, enjoyed or endured l^ 
itiue Romans, bearing always an exact analogy 
to the prevalence or discouragement, in their 
pcdioy^ of the pure spirit of the gospel* We 
JMW therefdMre turn to the effects produced, by 
rtbe new faith of Constantino, upon the adminis- 
tration of the empire. 

Paganism had overlooked the poor, or, if it in the re. 
thought of them at all, only revelled and flourished ^ to the 
iti their oppression. But how changed was their Stttitate 
situation, when mythology was hurled from its 

*> Bevert pp. 444 — 453. Amm. Marcell. lib. xxx. cap. 4. 
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CBkp.v, tiurone. There ivas then not an objwtitf cdm^ 
'''^^''**' miseration^ which might not sue for, and obttin 
relief, even from the govermnent itself. Tke 
indigent, tiie sick, and the infirm, teperiencei 
the protection of the kws, and were taken «ife 
of, either by private charity, or the munificence 
of pnbHc institutions. The very heathen beheUI 
and admired these effects of a religion, whidi 
they hated : and Julian invigorated the last 
struggles of his polytheism, by recommending 
to its adherents an imitation of such disinterested 
virtue.^ In civil suits, ab advocate ivas gtn^ 
tuitously assigned to any party not possessing 
sufficient substance to retain one at his own ex^ 
pense ; the judge, on proper application being 
made by the suitor, always nc^iinated this cotm- 
sel ; and a refusal to plead, for the dmtressed, 
subjected the illiberal barrister to suspensionfrom 
the pursuit of his profession, without the possi^ 
bility of restoration;^ Under absdnte pnnoes> 

u Easebios de vit. ContUnt lib. i. cap. 43. p. 523 : lib. iil 
cap. 5S. p. 613: lib. iv. cap. 44. p. 651. Jaliani Fragniait. 
pp. 290 — 291. p. 305. Several regolatioas were abo nade, 
by tlia first cfarotiaii^Ripenfr, wfaicli Kott bai^ release isidti- 
tvdes froa a atate oi tlawtry : MmpaM Seoonen. lib. L cajp. 
9« p; 21, with the Theodosian Code de Maavmiaaioaibo io 
Eedeaia. 

M Sever, p. 450. Jortin baa given an exeelieal tuBmary 
of the laws of Constanthie, extjMted Mm Ihe ThosdostHii CMe, 
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that class o£ the commuBity, which suffers (from cbmp. v. 
adTerse circumstaBoes, is mnch greater than in 
a free country : and as the rerenues of despotism 
are generally wrung from those least able to 
afford them^ whatever moderates the rapacity 
of the sovereign produces universal benefit. The in the 
^t christian emperor ameliorated the taxation uon of £•• 
of the western provinces^ remitted a fourth part menu*^^* 
of the indicticm in the east, and prohilnted the 
officers of the exchequer from seizing servants 
or cattle, at their labour in the fields, for any 
sums which might be due to the treaswyJ^ 
Torture, stripes, or incarceration, the ordinary 
means of terror among the vicegerents of his 
predecessors, were forbidden to be used towards 
those who were indebted to the state : such per*- 
sons, on being taken into custody, were abridged 
neither of air nor exercise ; if they continued 
unequal or' unMrilling to discharge the imperist 
demands, their peers or fellow-citizens distrained 

in hifl Remarks on Eodesiastical HUtory. We have alio an 
epitome of the same kind by Fabridus. Salutar. Lux. Bvai^. 
cap. xiii. pp. 29d-*294« 

» Cod. Theod. Tit. xxx. p. 224. Jortim Remarks, vol. ii. 
pp. 290^-291. Ensebins de vit Const. Kbw W. cap. 2. p; 628: 
Pan^« Vet^. m. pp. 415*— 46 h The iknperial Morality is 
compared, by Enmenios, to mines of the most prectons-netak, 
and the golde* waveo «f 4ie Tagss, #r RietoiM^ p« 4§7. Amre). 
Victor, da CsBsa«. cap. 4h pp. 437^-438^ 
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OBiA9.v^ Upon their goods, observing a fidr pnqportion.be- 
twe&A the amount of the claim, asd liie value of 
the defaulter's fortune ; while the penalty^ of 
capital {hmishment a^vvaited everjr incorrigible 

^^^^ extortioneri^ Usury, which had broken cut 

"»n»y beyond all bounds of reason or pdicy, was re* 
drained to tweire per cent on money borrowed; 
according to the ancient regulations of the twehe 
tables : but, where commodities were lent, to be 
returned in kind, die value of the interest accru- 
ing on them might rise to fifly per cent ; as for 
instance, in the loan of two measures of grain, 

SttitoMit which were to be repsud by three.^ Lawym 
bad been in the habit of bargaining with their 
clients, for a share of the matter in controverey, 
whereby they sometimes plundered them of a 
great part of their property : but Gonstantane 
discountenanced these nefarious practices, hy 
(Ordering the perpetual exclusion of the offenders 
from all courts of justice; and by declaring them 
unworthy to be received into the society oi men 

Pobiic of honour and character.^ Several enactments 

nortlf 

were passed for the preservation of public morals, 

9f Beten pp. 426--*497. 

M Ronm Prilty. pp. 426~428. 

^ Sodi^lsirB bKUr a wmt rdatioft to those of our owb €ob« 
rtitatm«gsifittbirfotryimai«tenMee;«idolHUD^^^ Bof» 
pp. 449— 450. 
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whi€b^,ia eviQcing how near that importanjtobi* oba». ▼. 
ject lay to tbe heart of a chnstiaa tegislator, '^^'"^'^^ 
must too often^ through their oreratrained sere- 
rity, have defeated his intentions. Informers 
disturbing the titanquillity of families, by unjust 
accusations, were to lose the member, with which 
they had trespassed : and tiie torments of beio^ 
burnt alive, of exposure to wild beasts, or of 
having molten lead poured down the throat, were 
to be endured by the ravisher of a virgin, or by 
the slaves, who had been accessary to his guilt.^^ 
Yet criminals, in general, were afterwards traated Hamane 
Bpon a more reasonable system. An oflioer, JJf^r^!** 
styled the commentariensis, or jailor, supericH ^^ 
tended the prisons in each district ; he was re^* 
sponsible for the appropriate classification of 
tboae committed to his diai^ ; and once in 
tMrty days, the judge. or prsetorian. prefect re^* 
eeited a list of his prisoners, with their cximesi 
rank, age, description, imd othor particulars^ 
distinctly specified in the schedule. The two 
sexes had separate wards, and the strictest vdgi^ 
laime prevented illicit intsroourse betweaa thorn c 

iM Cod. Theodos. lib. ix. tit. 24. Too. iiL p. 189. D^ nkptn 
yirgmum et TidaaniiD, as ccHttpMred wiA^fioicwfn. p. 20, tnd 
tbeBOtoefVaksioB. This Imp, m migkt hMm bccli eipedled, 
ptoved iMssevoie in ito^MUmiiittnti<m> thMian HawadgMat; 
and subsequent emperors modified or repealed it 
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GfeiA». V. while daily all owmc e»» distriboted to those cqK 
pritSy who had notfung of their own, supported 
them, from the hour of tbehr conunitm^ity to the 
day of their tml.>» 
The iM»r. The mild genius of the gospd, as has been 
mvhn be&Nre observed, even mitigated the horrors of 
warfare. An apostate nephew of Constantine, 
in tiie ferae spirit of gentihsm, repaid with gold 
every soldier, who brought him the head of a 
barbarian: his unelehad held out a similar re- 
compense to every legionary, who would capture 
an enemy alive, and thus spare the effusion of 
Uood.^ The vktories over Mazentius, Licinius, 
as well as those over foreign invaders, were ge^ 
nevally distinguished by another conduct, than 
that which obtained so much applause for the 
sanguinary heroes of antiquity. Massacres, cru^ 
cifixion, fracture of the limbs, stigmatizing the 
&ce with hot irons, were abolished, as altogether 
opposed to the principles of a christian poten- 
tate ; so that savi^ nations, unaccustomed to 
such clemency, are declared, by pagan historians, 
to have considered the son of Constantius as 

^ FhndtoL iM Notit. cap. xlii. pp. 1 l~I2 : or the mercifii] 
bwof UoDoms, AJ>; 409 : Cod. Theodoc ix. tit 3. p. 4a 

^ LibtDtoi. Ptoont. Onit cap. 34. p. 260. Socrat fib. iii. 
capi 1. p. 170. BarfMvi. de vH. Coastant, Kb. U. cap. 13. 
pp. 542--543« 
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more thaa n mortal eonquerw^^^ Th6 maimen 0^49. ▼. 
of ,a warlike pec^e, in die fiekl^ will frequently Ab^iiti^ 
affect the cbaraoter of tkeir recreations at liome; torfai ^ 
and we find that those of the Romans were defiled ^"^^ 
with human gore. An kigenious scholar has > 

calculated that sometimes, during a single month, 
firom twenty to thirty thousand lives, throughout 
jQurope, were sacrk&ced in the gladiatorial comn 
bats. Two or three of the wiser heathen rathes 
£BantIy expressed their speculative disapprobation 
of consequences so abh(»rrent to philairthiopy ; 
but it resnsdned for the retigicm of the scriptures 
to makC) the love of our neighbour, as ourselves; 
a thoroughly influential motive.^^^ The first 
christian emperor at length prohibited, by btw, 
these wicked diversions ; and criminalsy instead 
of being obliged to fight in the arena before a 
metropolitan populace, were condemned for die 
future to hard labour in the mines.^ The evil 

^^ Anrel. Victor de Csesar* cap. 41. p. 435. Eatropins. lib. 
X. cap. 7. Socrates, lib. i. cap. 18. p. 48. Sozomen. lib. i. cap. 
Si. p. 20; aadthe Tl|eo«k>siBn Code } fib. ix. tit 40. p. 293. 

^<^. ypaiu^m his Saturnalia, arcited,oc Biferrodto by Jortifti 
and others. Lactant de Vec Cult. Divin. Instat. lib. ri. cap* 
20. p. 335. Cieeiow Tnscul. Qusest. lib. it^ p. 99. Paiv Bdit. 
1561 : and for the hunifmity of Marcitft Antomnnsj Dioii* 
Hist Roman, lib. lxxi# cap. 29. 

^ Besides Snsebins, and Uie other cttdesiastical historian^ 
see the Theodosian G)de^ with the commentaries of Godefrofr* 
Tom. V. tit. 12. leg. 15. pp. 395—396. 
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lHit£|lie{ptfgift»{»rejtidtoi0^ itsiitvdQr/oodlidik 
sMg<iegi«)a0m att^sti tteiuMfMs^bfee^bBstui^l 

pi#ebf4il»iiftr, hai tbomt»h pMitniiscdairlUitdir 
fertile spectacles of the SMnphkhetffr^ I******? 

jeet, t(Mld hktre iddaced hiiir tP firngt^'Mfi^^miWi 

DUeoo. tiea tilso Jcf^ted* fbr^ -and ttttdtefW^iO^ «h^fMMIi 

tratioii» ' capMal/aftd ih0'A*6qu(m(iy of 4h)df^, ttfc <Mll> 
ticide * as concubinage^ experienced discouragement.^ 

Mfit l^lmikx it 49»tldibe loiUiia)to>citoi'«iiAe*iMHiia» 
fMfrnfa^odd^TDf TliiodiMin^iiul JmSbiaiftd* Jpii tliijliiliili 
totes. Pandects, and No^Mtf^^'tto O99. JsUCil^hi^ l>i>pi^ 
nil^f^iMMMn 1ii8ll>49iriar'ttlr. atbtlri^ li#T^rirfi<f»giiWli 
Mkl»)ti Ml mmp'ff$^ ]pMttet4ileK4il»«fi 
tially necessary is Christianity to domestic happiness. Sue 
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oupMfcdF deaH^'^ Infimtkide, iamilittr to tb^ '"'''^ 
finiiirti, and talMmed in aome Diiwa the moat 
nwa i t tt ao m a of diair actiaM,^ attracted eerty 
atta«tiOP froaft tke aneceaaor of MatiQntiua in 
Italy. Iliat priaica, dairotad to magic, wouM 
lamriaieiiew^boni childnn to graCily his snjiai^ 
atilioii Of curiosity. Whan parontal itfEa^ioo 
ivaa thaa vkdated, we ahaU m4 ^p^iooder that» 
wlale ^ darkness of mythidogy 0¥«r8proad th& 
psoriAcaa^ distress or ofpfg^ekst often diove a 
hiMKkAed flither to expose his babe on its birth 
to an ittmediate grave. Constaatine therefore 
bdoarcrfeiitly and prewiptly €Si«cted» that suffi- 
ciciatr rah^ thould always be affpnded to those 
pMrMtSt who piodneed, before the magistrates^ 
t|^ abihfaw thar own poverty would not allow 
tlwos to edttcate.^^ Taking all these circiun* 

>>* Hm wkolesooM decrees of Domitiaa and Nenrm agaiBSt 
tkb ilhBci bid bees iMg iorgotlen $ omI Iktl the sfO Mor- 
iriaaieifeiilheJeittofCemfaorine^iwieaottlwtiMittsiiher^ 
, or Ike chiistiiyi piiaeipke» wUah la sfMn 
lil:aoi^MnCorikJ«v.ChriL Tom. i. Dititt. liU 
tit a ^ a6»: Tea. iL NmIL 14f. p^ C84--48&( 
nMMO^I04i 
m M> < » s Veuft acyial,Mi^r«S> ss* s mmJtm mb^ 

lef aMiqpalyspeB tkiefaittfet. 



KM The ksgvege of the Tbeedeeiea Cede hi ee t h n the ti«e 

X 
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CHAr. V. stances together, it is surely manifest to an im- 
""^'^^ partial observer, that the mere temporal advan- 
tages resulting, from the religious professicm of 
the first christian emperor, were vastly greater 
than infidelity is wilUngto suppose : and so hr 
was the gospel of the Redeemer from proving 
detnraental to the Romans, that had it but been 
cultivated in its purity, innumerable calamities 
must have been averted ; and the glories, even 
of the fourth century, would have shone tran- 
scendantly superior to those of any former era. 

spirit of a diristiiii Icgislmtor : Abhorret enim a noetris mori- 
bos, vt qQemqiiam fiune confide Tel ad indignmn faciDiit pro- 
nioy^eire 9Q9cedaina8 : thit law was passed in th^ ooftfoJ^MX 
. -^ Probian and Jnlian. Compare lib. y. tit 7 — 8 ; and Tom. it* 
' lib. xi. tit 27. p. 188. We may also observe that the paUrlial 
authority; which had eidetkfed, among the Homiiis^mni^ Oit 
d^Hfing att adall descendant of Mli» Was pfoparijr ttsiriiiifed 
by ikeiaiN of Cofistaiilio^and fiberi i Tom«iikpjk &4-I-1I3: 
Jitfffi^, piipt lib..xlriii^ tit 8—9 : Cod. li^. ix. tit 16— I?,. 
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CHAPTER VL 



, WITJB ;THB.Qaifl^«N^XlfKST OP T0S AII,IAN C«^790VY|I,^Y^ 
AND VARIOUS OTHER CORRUPTIONS OP THE NOMINAL 
CHURCH pP CHRIST. — DEATH AND CHARACTER OP THE 
"imsT CHRISTIAN EMPEROR. 



•I 



That the church, before or about the peridd chap. vi. 
,pf tji^ te^th persecution, had greatly degeneriatea vltg^ 
from,b^r primitive simplicity^ is evi4ei)t fr^PchSdf^* 
itbe testimony rof Euaebius,^ Negligence, sloth, ^^ ^^ 
dnd ehvy;^^«re jirevaiifaig'on all sidesl Ncledlesis 
divisions fii senthheht, acrimonious idtetbatrcyds 
upon points which have been always disputed, 
and most bitter animosity towards those who 
differed, infected both pastors and their congre- 
gations. Hypocrisy had grown to an alarming 

1 Eccles. Hkt lib. ytii. cap. 1. pp. 376—377. In another 
place he acknowledges a similar depravation of manners, whioh 
scena to hate followed, as of course, whenever the violence of 
peneeviioa at all abated. De Martyr. P^ cap. xii. p. 434. 
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CM.Ar. VI. height ; 
riers of 
on theii 
heritage 
greatest 
oflUib^ 

regulatioivs respecting yows of virgiiiily, and, tije 
treatment of those person&i^ who had lap^ ipt^ 
private sin, pr^ public 8|.ppgta9y. ,^Tl^ (^^tfs,^^ 
the Spanish , fathers also hoi;^, with, ppcfi^jaij 
hardsUipj, upon the ancient people of (jrCHpii .Qfl 
their dispe^ipn from Pal^stjne, thejf h^d ^tij^ 
refuge, in considerable '^umbers^ .^ap^yg- ^ 
European provinces. But frqm tbe,^r^t y^ffj 
the.foujrth century, no christian nii^lf^ tljtence^r- 
wj ward eat witt a hebrew, or hold th^t redpjCQ^ 
intercourse, which is the ifoundation of civilizrf 
society. It waj5 a Jewish cu3tonp, wh^cjl^ jjjg 
coDtiiunes m some synagogues^ to dffian^iqi sEft* 
plications for «L divine blessing on the fi^ittof 
agriculture :^ yet this, Ifkewise, Was prbhiBitiiiJ'^ 

Mt WW held abfut the y w. A,'D- ?0Q j ♦ w4t%y^ #^ •?!«* 
« period, the use of pictwrea aod, \ya;iifj^i^p^,.4l^ reJIffHf 
jWfvipeBa is mcntiwded, and censured j ,vhH;l^.f^o;if;|«a)i^ UNl 
eviU Mibegan^ but U^at^as ye* ^efe,w«^ ^ncMlifflllnliaill^ 
in^^he pjwrch of Spain ai leaat, to penpeiT^^f^rf^ntifpiJp^ 
twdency. , Baanag, Annal, TonuJi^fSHc^JirTWi. m- WIMWL 

* Sigonins de Repub. Hebr. lib. iii. cap. 10.H»)ib«4J7c«Qq^til^- 
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•a 



^redilillSotW d^ projihecy S^ indeed fhiis woh- 
a^WiAl^TfiflfineJi^ the state of 'Christianity 
mifgf liaVe been Idw, when a reverend asseriAl^ 
iSmtf Isi Wantonly trample on' that once choseii 
ftlce, bT 'WHose Jiands the scriptures of the old 
fewitiient* had been preterved, and whose ^re- 
fimr^ftt^' punishment was a stianding nionuin'enl: 
•i?ffigfrkutliehti%: '- .:. ci^^.J 

"^TPoi'^diil the dhurches in Sp^'n preseni^ a less _ 

teM%m 'ii^ect than those in oth^r countries'. "•** 

bssili'/io In /i..mJ' ■ .» i - ' i. v . .. ,• .-i .' ;i 

bii&uiiiiUi/iad^ )iikceaii>n; b^tn^, U &eii ^DactdJehts,' a 
9fffie ^ttttki^o^itjrtoWMd* the j0mL CdA. TbMd; iVml 
)i> i»igV9- ^g^HPPr {232. 03^:93^4 3384,849. 248.:M»^ 

Dios and the ecclesiastical writers. Chrysostom, however, 
and CedrenuSy mention an attempt, which the hebrews made, 
afamfaM 4^ 6f thi^ ftrtt IclfHMitei eibj^r, Wl-Adil^ tbeir 
ttttfOb? ^ti1i«i't^tMB(Mi Wm sapp^nesaed/and thoie^^e^ 
M'>M,^e«iy'4MJ^fi«r cii^; biit were soH as^^laV^hi tte 
^nyMbimi'^Chti%oit:^(niii l Ont V. adv. Jn*d^. kp^. 
kh^Mff^^i^'HiAiffli'W/'^^.'est. 'Xfi^stine'^b'ti^M'^ld'k 
JQA%wi8^4M ^cn^i^f AflriU'^i^iiiS^'i^,^^^ 



The Doaa- 
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ciur^vi. UfMn the conv^rflkM of Congtlmtiie^ mwy tetfiv 
poral advdntiges aoerued to the dnistiMw.ow 
whom He reined ; andoontequentlyatMoofipihioD 
of their relig^ecBitted, where too often tke'Spirat 
of the goepet was unknown. No fooser had the 
' emperor renouttced the enrovs of pa g apiaatu than 
he wae compelled to interftre whk the eecieait 
astical government of Africa, c<HiTulsed at tbaf 
time with Che turbulent aehiam of the donatiata^ 
The eloquenee of Cyprian, which had ^ten«Kft 
commanding inluence to one of the best -of U^ 
earlier fathers, was heard no more at Cartbagife 
Mensurius, her lato bishop, inourred the 4i8^ 
graceful aaspicion of having abjured the fiEW>aa 
a traditor ; on which, Donatoa, with «eirend0ther 
pastors, retired from his communion, although 
some of them had been asfaiilty a;^hing^iin 
die boor of trial. Bot chanty and huflnittyHMSi 
forgotten amidst the anhnoiiities of puty aad'tfae 
ambition of unholy hirelings. On the death W 
Rfep^unuBa ^ number pf neighl^ouring prelftte^ 
assembled to afipoint his swwessoyi.affd.tbfitf 
election fell upon the deaeen Cseciliani notwatfe 
standhig the artiftces used hy two a^^oelMei^ M* 
Doriatus, who fervently de^iifed the dpis^obd3 

tn' ' rill 1 ' 1 ■ *' ' ' *' T»iob(t\jT 

qmfi^,. These m,en resolved to be revenged for 
their just 4isan^Qi(itment^ sewftty of^hftkiifwte 
were convened in the capital, where they depsped 
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(9»tilhai; ' t without- any uitfiiority r beaid? < ttbeir ^mx^^ vl 
own,^«Bd ^finiaUy blemted Mtaj(»misi ito the aee^ 
&»ide{iea4aDt!tof' LooiUa; .«omd w:ealtb|r , lady^ 
iuvkN^Be^lOftune 'COuld)diibihl)them every pwoMe 

.'istPhaempevoT^ M^fliHcetely hadiatfhcart theomi^^^^ 
ext^raal unity of the diuvch^ tO€kMpiK)d%iQwLid Arfei, 
|Mibst to'compcse these growing diffi^6iic6«« . A sii^*'^*^ 
ctfmieil'^aBihcU at Rome, in the apiuQtioento<i^ 
i^austa^^ before n¥hich, ten petBoos of eacb pasty 
a^ardd; and: fbr three days» Ihe whole ti^EAir 
QCuMirweiit « full disouBskm. (SeeciUan . wm\ aq^ 
oubed>iby:DoData6, not only, of hiring jn9C^v«d 
ordllidhaHlfrbm'atraditofy'laahehad be^no^^ci^ 
ftidfiiten by Mensorius ; but also of hanring vioi- 

^^'^^'Hm/U-^'fik^^^ ScUsm. Ddni^t. ad t$k^ni IV^tAl K 
S»dM./Hktoii>f|^i775>^^^7a5: ThU trealiff'Iiu becnlatta^ 

|^pf^t|Woyk'^^, Pptatos Mileyi^v^ whicl^ is not^ii^ the 
possession or toe autjhpr. See also Milner and Mosheim. 
^^'Hisii>. IfeilW. ttUt Hl^. 1^: fcaj: 5. iip. 484-48i. " ty thii 
iUi#iAh4i* 'lAfDedb; the etb^^dt'Ua^ ptestnit, as tic trii^K^dt ^ 
SAiKtiSttnafiifai* > EotebrasfdeTH^ C^st* MbVl.ciip* 44. p* 
W4^ |i^ |fcWt.«lfan^5^f hj^,fra$ ^Qt a lUUe p^ 

ThjiodoreC. lib i. cap. 10. p. 34. His admiratioi^ of bisoops 
was ex^tiiHi f an^ be ^iild have 'coiveifeA a pr^Ue, taken Vii 
likm UAiile^y, vMtitVt doal'bf ihkirlCabfe cobtfeahbftnf. ottp. 
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SiSi TUX inauMn e#MWO tmoca 

^^^^ j|lio«iiDdioffiao«fiiinierel>d^ 

^wietet^teiyiiig «to8>!to(4li0r06iifettoiii^ 
iniptiibiwnt^ '.fMiifriotui- tdt tfarii {Miiiiyiiliwil 
[ChtMfdmrgteiivtttt cUcftyMMorldliwpmLAe 
f(ttolmti<to.nKh#^kid aot ttiwety^rtfa liiiritiil 

Hiombwi^ had ihhpiirtd jMd ovdiiaefi ibtfeora; 
wbwc^coiMhiot h«d been in.an eqeal iAcgpnv wi^ 
wotth^* The Roqaan cottDcii» eftar ipifcf H^rtifg 
Ihe <tMr»< CBtkely aoquitted. Cwnlidnj gt^irmdj 
him in his aee atCtothaywaadyet Und chd d Mftr 
ftieti0eke e£ fieace; nUMt ttdbraBtegeoiks cfflortf to 
M<doriAM; Hftwovw .the Afiman dc|l«tmuMr 
tunned. ihome/ M'irrecot»itot>l6iaa)JMrfqie^ 
itf ^tfuK^iAgiyeak; aajfOMidyaflMinhledat^ikitel 
bnA M4>^tMr 8«oteaB. Ths deoadifilil appealed 
Mo^jlhe iatttr, hoth totli^MahopofliBooiejHll 
thtitempemr. CMMtaatwe^^proraked^Mty^^ 
«fta«iii«i<' ftt their turt>uk*ee,,MMwedhia«ffiHtB 

h» ^ . '. ,."■ .■ 1 • ■ '.-•I^ /■ . • • ^ .// .^i/nol 

f*^ CpDsU^tiQOfl t^lopere conmotiu <tV at in pPH;^9ff[flff^ 

retcnpsit ad epiacopoc adhoc iii nrbe Arelato obAsistentM. 

rm /3a^Xii#c ro w^rrofura. de Tit. CoBSt. lib. i. cap. 45. p. 



U I* 
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I tbcktiSBlvwoeriftnbnisdioDita odKi^u >{iiid fomxo 
I lesshrflesiBd tiaob thtee ihuiubfd ^eani/idiA<|faift 
I adkiflinqaiSkotvildidi^^fafee ttev7igil]fteoiUiu»lii3f 

f 6ary aflftfe^toixteiidiii^&ddclnvi .divU«s»;JiMmste 
f mwtdeipm0i)tfi ifaadtddt^.iiiQdir k^jflrafewsimp^f 

I Itatiinfy reM^ott, Mfhidi< inott tlitxi^0%i»^ Midi 

{ i»tu»i«b[aii meretdismidevs /fay^diybipl&iML-^T&l Mn ''^*^' 
, faofipestphobed? l^cDboletbui afid hl^^i^ebpeM 
taftikAir i^6fat0d)cteviokn[eeft tiie^hiimliiililMJtlK 

lhDimd^|>99l6re)Hp,£uii^ D«Mr]wikto^^ 

forms, was rapidly declining : but the wane of 
ff6Mi^Miig^tl(^'^pWeW^^ 

the beneficial effects resolting from tbe pagan perseciMMM.'''^' 
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QV41U lih dbeervBlbns^ thwefore, wxy not be inftpmopriatev 
cm the sQUffoet of tiiote cakmitacs^ whidbi ase 
comiAg under 4Mit oolioe^ and wUoh filled aU 
ohristendom with itonfusion* 
ori^ of^ The groat tmik appean to be gcffliemtty adt 
•npersu. tDtttod^ that had mankind retabed oMnpaiifd 
the mftral image of (heir makcor, nothing like^ tb(9 
ra/ragea df eril wcmU bare eMr existed^ In tbi 
fall of Adam^ we peffceive the earUeat; apoata<qr 
fmoi God, the origin of a heresy which aobatij 
tated reason fior revelation^ the cpmmenoemeilt 
of 9Mb tdolatrf pMfening theoreatuM to the cieh 
liter. The tiaiUe shapes, assomed by^adkiof 
tfaese^ hatve been as Tarious, aa thek realiprini 
ciples am nncbangeable. Froaoi the tiiaie of- the 
pratoplast, every evolutten of the buinan>apeci«ff 
aAnrded a fresh development of tbe inia^hMfi 
that sin had oocaaionQd. The crimtaal» wh<l 
tejeoted the typified atonement^ before th^ vwf'\ 
det of bis brother^ avowitd himself the first ,hMfV| 
siarch; and his descendants^ as ^ey cvMgPif^tciA 
firom the ordmanoes of £den^® owibinfld penhaf*^ 
witii the absurdities of idolatry » the m^wtal pr^ 
of their ancestor. Im the ftunily of the:di}uFiMi 
patriarchy the araie effects resulted; ^odi^With 



^ Bonavent. Cornel. Bertr^, de Rep, Jud. cap. ii. p. 13. 
Lug. Bat. 1651. ' ^ "" ■^■".^..1 
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tobaibelmvolr^ iaia nigbt df ignovancei 'from 
VfinbfklftO'ai^ tdvent of the Redeemer. ;At the 
period just preceding this blisBftil' eieat, the 
yhig^toms >o£ dafknkss mi^ ham ttiuohed ikeir 
btttMWt ^ittit^ : but *wfaen all i/rasicdosumincitted 
e^- OiUVary, the throne of Satan trembled to i<A 
fo^ddktio^. The shock rebeived, waa observable 
iti>tbe silence of oracles^ the neglect of thef tem^ 
pk^i ^eiimknediate conversion of tiktousnndis; and 
the I gradual propagation of ehristianky^^ 1^ 
ascent' of the intdleetnal woild, frotai errov to 
truttii 'waii the inverse of its deiKient, from truth 
to errbro nor caoi it seem incongruons'ito* this 
dii4tfe ^fejieM^ticnis to permtt> v?bile pi^^ev 
pai$se$tiway^ the ilubsistence of heresy a&cdisiiijt«v| 
«ti«ii^,ias HbA intervening vapours to beflmlly 
diikstpaleed/ bfefore the dsfwn of a ^^ious era; 
elM;^dihg; in iis brightness, both the primeval 
pWrtt}^ ^of bmbitkin, and the felicity of the glurde«t 
^'^ariHlise. Since the 'hour therefofre, that the 
stw 6f f i^hteoui^ess atrose upon the gkom o§ 
he^th^ftJMn, the^ faitbei^ of lies has concentrated 
hM «ft)irt)d' to) aitiblterfeLte whkt it v««s imposia>)e> 
t^destit^y. II«i has ehdtovoored to' reVivie die 

.^ Athanasius finely e^lai;^es on th^e topics : De Incarn. 
fom.*i. pp.'lOO-^iol : HomiL Tom. li. p. 507. 
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^^""^ glFifeliDf<lMtriiie;or uikl^ the d^otii^ |;«^ 
nit&onal phik)fio{>t(y ; nid to etiMti>bO€!)iitt^^ 
i(Aies 4^ wythic mipefvtitkytf, wkh ft didiig^^ 
MlUiig iMt tiatbeb: while &e idc^Mty 'oF'ki««J 
l(0taing «pMf «lMulMr» rather thtti the Mbbbnd^/ 
ttptwtypm rsAfaur than the tMhg typified;' dtW 
a^iiN)M» lipc^ the treft tare rirther thtti the 
rematiM radically atid unalterably the dam^ 
Sueh ha» been Uie process for ages ; and fMS 
tHAd ori^n was generated that haughty sopM^tryj 
wfaibh'fanpugns the noblest features of reveUtticU^ 
ni "it^U as that corrupted counterfeit of chflsd-? 
aiykf/in M^lkicb, spurious cerethonies, ahA eth^ 
d(Atibei;havii undermined evangel!^ trtrthi^Hfiftf 
tfcteniost sacred precepts of the scriptires."^'"^ 
Hintoty of -"^ti instance, iHustrative of tl^ktateMtid^^ 
^^^ WV6ekm&it histoty of Mahes tit^ B!iiififei*&?« 

EiiMbia^ Ecdeiu H^t^. Ub. TU,^. 30. p|L. Sfiq^t^ 
obmpare^ with' Kb. t. cap. 28. pp. 251^-1256 : and thaL the 
H^ici tor^rplMt tti6 futher^; as*#etf as *Che scriptiiiU Me 
Qtaglte>Ab:«i; «ap. ai. |r. J^ : 'liilp.^«MJr. |>^.'S»r*4ilte 




liy^3 g^^^-HTq .-•//! Ti'j !o *^t.Mt'.MjD HoOoaltJD 
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t^|j|,t]^,^^neBt of w wl»^e, ^fty «Ji;ffl«tfl4ifU» 

their union widi corporeal substance, they drank 
fmaketbeciaiptcf: oblbUMi4l)p«mieiduvipQiBifti''at 
anib<'destr«etiv«'<t&'th«4r>l!li€nibries'. tle'^SSiiBt 
fte f^a&ateatfoh^irf'ffle Sdii <Jf God, or^tKi^'iil 
'5fra.»re4i^$»^^ the supppsitjw*.-pfn.«wi 
gybii^i)^ ,AKece like those of ^erlkrikeidlie^ 
tfanti tlie!ia^lues^<»r<a«tliBettan^l!Aa tM^UAl! 

celebrated doctrine of the two principf^t^cpi]^ 



naM 
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(irfA#». VI! g^eiod' ftii^ the father eviF;*is well knowti^' 'Mouses 
'^"^^''^ diisfepprbvid. of marriage,' i^uldated tW •advaftj 
ta^e^ <rf abstiritoee bo«h from fle* aftdwitiei 
admitited khe rdverieR^ of ct tnetofnt^ychoiits/ffiid 
bdtdgeditt thedreami^ofpirrgartomlpurififcatktfi^ 
after tM matiiier 6t the |iytbB^r€!ans and pkl^ 
toiiigtdi * It is beedlesd to- follow out further aq 
endlei^ tissue of absurdities cbmbiningthe oppo« 
gite eixtrenles df ttnbeliof and credtdity, wUtdi 
might have served to htimble ^aadinipeifs^ had 
they possessed a right value for geuuMei inAi 
or an honest abhorrence of palpable eiron vWro 
iittpugritoent df the personal dignity af- 4^ R**i 
deertierwas pushed fbrvraid by Paqlj thfe^piofii' 
gttte prelate of Samosata, who n^eoteditllogediei 
thi godhead of Christ* ami wasi justly idejpoiedl 
from his see, not very long^aftfer theiappp|#anb« 
of tl^mamchean heresy! Itwas^efee^wltioiA 
ever for the fourth century; to witness »a'Byrtil^ 
matic^ tt^aolt upon the deity of the ^l^on^of <Etotty 
laid the prop^ pemmatity ^of th^ H^dySpiH&i ' 
Acconnt ' Anus, the son of AtttMiojiios, wasf bort ai>AleaD^ 
''^^'*"' atrdrift, where his fatherhad tong resided. iiHfl 
gr^w <«p with the advantages' of A cudtdtated )^ 
^his; the most fasqinsitling lAantae^'andl tUM 
persuasive power over the minds of others, which 
in after life matetially cofiitaributed tQ.^f^p^^ 
his erroneous opinions. His stature Kvas Hktt^ Mi 
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fci$(/el*tunw^4iwullai?/; his. cpiiuit*iia»Deil»r$'fl«^! q^Aiu.yi* 
cAiuioiiiallyttthe);mdr)^iof d^ ,hn%^m the 

wbole^ltbe «a0ii mdi aspect of' tbii^.««n]W*kabl0 

aAdm l^u^htfiAl m 01^ am^fnetntoi) hta ^genearal 
aMi]^tefeiiQe]ie$^w: J^tirii^thevioleiK^eof thbteottih 
pers9<)irtu)ni:Meletiu«, n bii^p iuthe Th^lHua, 
Mrafi|foii]ld among the aumber of those who^apos* 
tbtitted to "save their lives; and Peter, at. ib&t 
tiBife, pveaidJifig over the «hur$hea of £gy|>t^ der 
ptoed hin from hm see, not long before his own 
mtDftyrdom. Perhaps some d^ee of unseaaonn 
ahteatvarity had been exhibited^ asMeletfus 
FdtuiEied his^prdfessiom of Christianity, but retir^ 
faiin^fiastwiimion with the chwoh> and tCiMitip^ed 
to>0i4ahi1^hDse persons^ upon his own^anthority^- 
wba^tf^f^ fdf admission into;th6(SaQriad((>ffioea«( 
Aftu$ imtttd hiiiiselfito these diss^ntoT^br butileft 
them>a£t» 9^\ very short interval, became r^onn 
cU<^^th Peter, snd was admitted by that p;^ 
lat9 tOj A^bitaatioiitof a deaocm. His inwdei^ 
towialrds; the^CQnfesaw.proYed aa brief as his i(X)n- 
tibbaneelimoitig the bohismaetics. Their baptism 
bM 1mm JCyected • by his eoetesiastie&l sijipeiHory 
wMcHoffeiidQdr either ^ pride or Uberc^ty ^ 

And . .." . )• . . . -!' . . 
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cuF.YLtbfirbteaawGip^: tmdfimyfim^W'fmtimwm 
^^^""^^ ttuB iiiirfQiw striotseisof coiuliict^pivcweikiii^ 
both the <^ii8wre9 of the dmrch^ aiid lit l»8(,tt 
ejqmltton. from her ordioaaces. 
Hit iH^pii. Achilla, who giicceed^ to the aichiqpuic(i^ 
AkxaMiru chair at Alexandria, re-admitted hjia..e9<umpih 
nicated deacoo, upon aa iqppropru^ «qWi[* 
ledgm^it, advanced him to the xank of pn#r 
byter, and probably affcxded him aa oppoftawtf 
for the display of his singular talenta. Tbt^ 
obtained him considerable influence, while ik^ 
also nourished that natural haughtiness of mifir 
lecty which is no way favourable to the pupfmi 
of religion in the soul. On the death of AchJHafir 
various individuals were prc^posed to fill thf yp 
cant oflKce ; but while several might have deolaittl 
for the elevaticm of Arius, the popular pfi|sbft«r 
employed his suffrages,^ and his abtlilM\ iaftrr 
warding the election of Alexaadv^ wfa» «rti 
finally chosen. In the mean tiibew tho idai* 
ration of the people for his preachinf, his mm 
svppoaed skilfulness in the aciance of lngia»iH<i 
the attraction of novelty, so strong ia aftHMtiyt 
mind, had seduced his reason to rise above ref- 
lation, and assert, diat there had been a |)eriodt 

n FMsiHrgfai sd aleem Eceht. 9ak^ 1W. iik Ife. i 
c«p. $. p. 477. 
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exalted creature. ' J&mii^t'^m^'^imaA'Nf^ 

fll»«lleiif' (^tribbted'to Vepiresiiil'titifdy^JieHliM' 
dPiMkVtXif; #tk)elk ti^ght hav6 been' MciikfulitHI^ 
W awJi tfc iat^lv the clftirefc df Ohriat. ' . ' "-' '-^ 
Xl4l. iy^ srfler too long an hiddl)^nc<^, tft^rosrew 
ariMKshb^' f^lt compelled to lAiiinituta A¥his UmjoTcny 
MtVlfeft^bA df Hie clergy, that iffl eoiArovffrs}^ 
n4l|ttlft%^ ^Hled-. tlis dwn ■nndei^icnAiil^'Wiu^ 
ftrfi«teii*t(P(hat of the phiWfophkna;prfe»Wyte^ 
stot(p«ii^«lMilier part of tlfe deMfe, \iif<r^&t^ 
ri M i U dyU el-alty t« have^been on 4he si^ <)f Uly6>) 
l aM ^ d f kjAibh it^'aMlL ka^nngvafottnna^ely^iIMtelM^ 
ttkih t^«tatieri«lierdr&odox do«ttfoe, He^repM^ 
atmUt 4f^ iftdoA Of Ihree persons hi the hiai^ 
tlMlyf4it4if46:y«9l|iMUl a^aEik|6», thMlik #at^' 

laiiKHini *gthe cpfciite eitwwafe; "Bar^i^A^ 

•SUM pvci'r ?»t"i o* '•">'.:' •'. > r "•?■■•.■. ^- '-(M .iMtun 

cMivmc craii'Mi'. Sozom. lib. i. cap. 15. p. 32. Valesins ra- 
ther tenderiy reader* this passage, in his version, pamimlum 

lerves, bemgiu intelligendDm est qood ait A]exan(^. 'V^Htf* 
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c^Ar.,Yi, th]s» tile prelate, beeomiiig angry in the dii|>ute»^^ 
and relying more upon the dignity of his eSo^ 
than the force of bis ai^n^unents, imperiousiy' comw 
mandedAriua to renounce hi9 heretioal senti** 
BSf^ts* The warmth of dictation, however, srf- 
dom ccmvinces an adversary, and frequently ex** 
cites animosity, disgust, or repugnance. Both 
parties grew daily more heated with seal, either 
for the cause o( truth, or their own prejudices ;. 
and perhaps from the officious interference of 
vanecessary meddlers^ every hour made it less 
easy to eifect a reconciliation. Undoubtedly the 
essence of religion was at stake, but christianitjr 
in Egypt had greater influence over the bead 
than the heart : and while with praisewortky 

H, Tavra axovt^y Kac ppmp re ytpofuva, o Akiim,ript Mr^ f 
ofiyny e{airrercu. Socnitea^ p. 10. I btviQ auped at gmv^ mtt 
impartial statement of the &ct8 oa both sides^ Phikstorgiai 
mentions^ that one Alexander Bancalis, so called from a laf|;e 
excrescence on hb back, made mischief between the arch- 
bishop and Arins, throngh mortification at the latter bei^ 
placed before him as the first presbyter. Philost lib. i. eap^ C 
pi 477* The dinich, served by Arins, was oidled fianealis^ per- 
haps from its particular form $ compare the lust citiation wilk 
Bpiphanius. Heres. Ixviii. Ixix. ^oaomen observes, Ij^ tbe 
Ahxandrian presbytery were not sent up and dowA the diocese 
as bad been the primitive practice^, but each of these, i 
had acharch of his own, which afterwards beeame thei 
throof hont christendonu 
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dnibur, the ortdiodox contended for the fenda- ci/af. n. 
mentals of their fatth, it is to be lamented that ^'^"'''^^ 
the fraits of those important principles were far 
too rarely diifilayed in their proper beaaty and 
vitality. An impure admixture of platonism 
with the sublime simplicity of the gospel, had 
long been preparing tlie way for tiie rejection of 
a large share of the latter. The populace of an 
immense capital, proverbial for its love of strife, 
was enamoured with the new notions, whidi 
were certainly recommended by the conv^rsatKNi, 
behaviour, good morals, and activity of their 
author. The charms of a degenerate poesy^ 
were jn^essed into his service ; and Arius com- 
posed canticles, ballads, and barbarous lambics,^^ 
illustrative of his heresy, for the use of the lower 
orders at Alexandria. Even the female sex 
seemed not ashamed to catch the contagion ; for 
seven hundred devoted virgins inlisted their 

1* Pbilostorg. lib. ii. cap. 2. p. 479. Athanasins de Synod. 
Niera. Tom. i. p. 964. Orat. cont. Arian. p. 280 : pp. 802— 
34(^: p. 408. 

M These last were called Thalia, and the work was focriishly 
eondemned in the Nioene cooneil. Socrates. p» 29. For So- 
tades ^ peet, whon he was said to imitate, see Soidas. Tom. 
iM. p. 856. AthensBos. Ddpnos. lib. xiv. cap. 4. Hieodorst 
has preserred the original epistle of Arins to the Nioomedia* 
■nselms, and a prosaic fragment of the llmlia is extmit is 
Athan. de Synod. Arim. et Selene. Tom. i. pp. 898—894; 
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Chap. VI. names and inBuenoe on behalf of the pppnlfo^ 
^'^^^^ i^pvelties.*^ Aleixander, mortified at the prc^nesB 
of the contest^ assembled an episcopal ayood^ 
which very justly expelled the^ presbyter froia 
the church, together with several of his adherents, 
condoct The heathen beheld and tdumphed, while the 
parties theatres of the city resounded with ridicule.of |tbe 
christians. All was tumult and disturbance ia 
the metropolis, whence the fury of fiaction ex- 
tended feist over the surrounding countries^ until 
from the cataracts to the mouths of the Nilei, 
every province was inflamed with the growing 
frenzy. Arius endeavoured to strengthen his 
party by an alliance with the Meletian disseuteo 
at home,^ and by the patronage of the mort 
powerful prelates abroad. Alexander, oa th^ 
other hand, addressed a circular tovairiaya 
churches, vindicating hii^ own coadxict, coin- 
plaining of the countenance which his opponesl 



17 EpiphaDios. Heres. bdx. p. 731 ; which seems genenUj 
confirmed by the less precise, but equally contemptnons «Us- 
sions of Athanasios and Alexaaden 

18 Eosebias paints the coiitroversial tomiiUs of Ggn^t ii 
a very lively manner : bishops strove with bishops, and mvl- 
titndes with moltitades fwrovHXJi' ^fAvXijy^^^ caro^ Qnyy^ 
<i\Xi|X»c : de vit Const lib.iii. cap^ 4. For tb^ Mclcii*' 
alliance, see Socrates, p. 14^ on which the soppoKatioBof 
Valesios fippears unnecessary. 
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hcid'i^eeeived from Btisebius the bishop of Nico- chap.vi. 
nredkt, and setting forth, in the body of this ^'^"^^^^ 
niembrial, several scriptural testimonies decla- 
WrtivB tof his views of the trinity. The emperor, 
more than ever anxions for the preservation of 
ecclesiastical unity, dispatched Osius of Corduba, 
with letters, which assured the conflicting anta- 
gonists, that the disputed points were of the least 
importance,^^ and exhorted them both, wi&out 
Airther delay, to compose the differences between 
them. The low state of religion, at court, is 
plainly manifest from these imperial epistles. 
Osius executed his commission, with fidelity, 
bat not with success : and it was at length de- 
termined to summon a council from all parts of 
Christendom, which should meet at Nice in 
Bithynia. 

This celebrated council, which has been com- Ntceoe 
piared; by the enthusiasm of an eye-witness, to a A.i).%i4 
garland of the most beautiful flowers,**^ or to that 



«» EdselAiS de vit Const Rb. ii. cap. 70—71. p. 570. So- 
crates, p. 16. Constantine implored the dispatants to let him 
erijoy tranquSl days, and undisturbed nights^ in the peace which 
hd'Siy ticked for, daring the remainder of his reign. 

• ^ 'Cosebins dc vit.' Const, lib. iii. cap. 6. p. 579 ; which may 
be'tompared' with the same simile more appropriately applied 
by OfpMn-ykt the end of his tenth epistle, to the worthies of 
a better age. p. 22. The imperial biographer is very fond of 
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Chap. VI. apo0t(^c Company, who estperieticed the pte- 
^^'^^ sence of the paraclete, was attended by mote 
than three hundred bishops/^ with a mnltittide 
of presbyters, deacons, acolyths, and assistant*. 
Theu* charges of travelling were defrayed firo«i 
the public revenue, and the same liberality main- 
tained them during their attendance. Convened 
upon the appointed day, in the largest blusilica 

this flowery comparison ; and Theodoret uses it appropriatelj 
in describing the encomiastic oration of Eostathios. 

31 The originals remarkably differ as to the nnmber of pre- 
lates in the PHcene council t Eusebios mentions two hnndred 
and fifty; Enstathins of Antideh, two himdied and seventy ; 
Athanasios imd Socrates natne three knndred, iftore or less, «»d 
the last three hnndred and eighteen } Soiomen speaks of three 
hnndred and twenty -, Sulpicius Severus of three hundred and 
twenty-two 5 and several other slight variations might be 
quoted. Three hundred and eighteen have been the most gene- 
raHy-^reoeived, which Liberius> Hilary, and others, compare to 
th^ armed servants of Abraham : Socrates. lib» iv. cap. 13. 
p. 227 : Hilarius de Synod, cap. 86. col. 1200 : Barnabas* cap. 
ix. A Persian and Scythian bishop were present : the cofmcU 
sat two months and six« or eleven days^ in the imperial pakoe, 
according to some ; but the text has ibllowed the aatlKiiilto 
of ValesiuSy rather than those of Christophordon and SaTifiaa, 
notwithstanding Sozomen, Theodoret^ Nieephonis> aad Ike 
apocryphal title of a chapter in the life of Gonstaokiseu We 
may jost observe, tiial (torn RoA^, only two pf e sbytwa casM, 
as deputies, from the prelate of the western mMtoftXm, «4e 
absented himself, on aooomit of .hi* great age. No partacriar 
honours seem to have been pakl them. 
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of -the city, they ailratly wsdted &>t the eutiance ohaf. vi. 
^jtho'etnpemr to oonuneoce aad saaction tkeir ^"^'"'^'^^ 
proceedings. A {daia pH)ceasion, selected from 
the, members of his household, preceded hi& ap- 
IHToaeh ; and when Constantino after some stu- 
died detention, ap^^eared in the grandeur of the 
purple,^ the whole assembly rose to salute him. 
Havii^ refused to sit down on his golden chair, 
in the centre, imtil the prelates around him had 
given their permission, Eusebius the historian^ 
or Eustathius of Antioch, delivered a congratu- 
latory, yet short oration, to which he replied in 
the latin language.^' As protector of the church, 
he exhorted tiiem to unanimity and eonoofd ; 
assured them that their libels of mututd accu- 
sation^ had never been perused ; and that he 

. H Ota &tt$ rtc ovpapioc ayyekog. p. 582, obseryM EusebiuS 
in a loDf pottrait of bis perMn, mdiidi is worth neither trao* 
flcripiioii Dor perusal. 

^ The speech was therefore ffltered through the lips of an 
iaterpietorj but Gonstaotiae could speak Greek himself, and 
did so occasionallf in this very coandL Enseb. devit* Const* 
Uh. vi. oap. 13. p* 584* Socrates, p. 20. Soaamen. lib. i^ cap. 
20. p. 38. It was ^exander, who addressed the emperor, 
MBOordini^ to Nieetas atid Theodoras of Mopsoestia. 
^ M (Socrates tnforais os, that the ompevor conunaaded them 
ai Mbe bonit $ r« jSijSXia Kaif99Ku ckcXcvmi'. lib^ L cap. 8* 
pb 20 ) aad Soaomen does the same. Tfaeodoret afirros, that 
he placed them all under sealy imtil :th» discossionl were orer, 
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C9AP*'V«<>ti;iMt6d every . ankriosity would be .mitinie>ifor« 
'^''^^ gotten.' > »IniK>a^tioa<>ffaBtifbdkl>the^coiu^pM*o^ 
of the -lUtnaii Iworld seem moie truly noUe: 
althottgli the! genera) tenor of hi6 conAoct^ ib 
reiig^ous matters^ evinces neither/ the tatestmor 
soundness, whicht might haire been estpeoled 
from his political career. To the outwaidt forms 
of ^hristiaenity he always adhered ;■ but befoie 
the termiaation of his ereDtful reign; the i^ub- 
stance of it had escaped him altogether/ ' 
Of whom ' On the whole, the Nicene fathers may be con^ 
compoMd sidered as die fieur representatives of the diri^tiM 
church, at Uie time they asseisbled* -Many/ of 
them, were the most learned, as welLaB tbie most 
pious characters of the age; apcid.ftever^ kul 
suffered severely in the late persecution.^ As 
the strenuous partizans and opposers of Ariim 
were present, the subject of his sentimentts^ l»lde^ 
went a full discussion, while the emperop laieUd 

when Ibey were brought out, andooiMnoied before Ihe M^eably, 
ConstaDtise Uki«g a solemn oatk, thi^t be bed reM nonoel 
iheoL Theod. Gcclee. Hiet lib. 1.-089. I U p. A/n . - 

' ^ Yet on the other hand, m indiffBrent chsna|er<iAfraeoiol 
mnny: Socrates, p. 2 J.. p. 31 : Sozemfff. i^. d5r- 3fri T3m^ 
doret p. 2fi ^ bat the last appeare to have. eoneidei«d.dl the 
bad ones of the Arian party. James ^f ]^bisiiidee«Bib^ 
aqioog tbe Nioeno fathers,, as haying jais^d As deMLfiii4ipciH 
formed o n mbcrl css mir^lee. Uinboiich^^with.Tseiimd'jiiofei 
knew how to take advantage of these drcumstanoes. .* • ' 
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ast.modentor, in oblteetmg tbe opiniond 6f the^ CftAP. vt . 
couDcitu > Amidst/die otinostfreedfom'df debate, 
inaUMraUei artifices^ >i9ere used by dibsc^Who 
eapoosedllie heretical cbctnnes^ for Mvhim the 
timittfiflns ai^erted that the Sariour was '€k)d; 
tbeirai^tagonist^ allowed it, but only in the same 
sense dmt angels and judges are so called in 
scripture* If the former affirmed that the Son 
wefs* truly God, the krttar assented^ but imme^ 
diately explained themselves, by adding that he 
was o^e so by (xod. If the orthodox de^larM 
thai<Xi)h9rist was of Crod in his very natui^, the 
only/begibtten word, the power, the wisdom, the 
glonyij the 4mage of his father, the aiians agreed 
tOntibeipn^position, but not without insinuating 
tbtft all. men. are in fact naturally of the deity, 
whoitfreated them by the word of his power, 
whence: tiiey: also may be called the divine glory - 
and (image. Some definitive phrases therefiire 

9B^<Qe'%«ifMi^X^vt^ juttpaXKoyr^, mA the descriptioii Alex-* 
aitdeT'liadgiTeii of UHem^ in Ms circular ; and this doracter, - 
it must be acknowMged, ttMy supported dironghoot Socntt: 
libi'L'ea^* 6. *p* \% lAthanaskis has followed tip so hir a 
piewiif wit Tom. i. Epist de Syn. Nicen. p. 249. p. 25(7. 
EpMj 'ad ^Iterv p. SIM. Anthony^ tlie monk, pretended to 
pmpfaMy about' tbeito, as muht ; allndbg to their being but 
half obHsliitttt) attd hidf ' heathens ; de vit. Anthon. Tom. il. 
Opev; Athaa. p» 498 t howeter^ chamekom described them 
much better. • i' * ' 
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CfiAPi VI. bck^ame absolutely necessary : and it is noto- 
rious, that from the subtleties of u&souad d»- 
putants,^ the need arose of drawing up a formal 
confession, and of using explanatory term^, au- 
thorised by the strict signification of scripture, 
. although not exactly found in the literal language 
of the sacred writings. 

lupro- The council, with the exception of a very 
small minority, taking an impartial view of thoee 
passages, which represent the divmity of Jewis 
Christ, declared as an irrefragable doctrine, tbat 
he is the Son of God, of the same substance widi 
the Father. Osius of Corduba^ then compofitd 
a solemn formulary, which received the sanetioii 
of the assembly, by an immense majority of its 
members. The emperor also assented to it, and 

' V AUiM. Opcr. Tom. i. p. 248 > p. 258; pp. 267— 2M; 
p. 274 l%e great Luther therefore jvdged too ImimMy tf 
the arians, when he said, etsi ariani male senaeniDt ia Me, 
ho€ iamtn opimm, sive mala sive bono animo exi|genmt> oe 
▼teem pffofanam ia regalis fidei statu! lioemt« Opar^ Latkr. 
Tom. iL kL 252. apod Seckendorf. Hb» L p. 165% TlMt the 
Nioeoe faUiers were not the infeatora of the aeta ia anaiflnt 
enough : Athai|» de Sent Dion, pw 562 ; De Ininnrn. -Chmt 
p4 615; Epist. ad African. Epiaeopw p. dSd^ 

* Ovroc icai rtip tv Nci^lica iritrip tU^tro, rat roiif .Afediiwc 
ei9|pv{M^ aipcncac ctt^^M iravrm^ Athatii Epiati ad SoHtar. 
p. 887: and{or&e4veeditaeIfi%ietadimpb JombrlW. 
i. pp. 246-^248. See abo tho eooIeeiaatioal'liistMMM. >. 
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an anathema being pronounced against the arians^ ca ap. vl 
with a prohibition, forbidding the hetesiarch to 
enter Alexandria, Conitantine concluded the 
matteJT, by banishing him, with his principal fol*- 
lowers, into Illyricum. Five, sii, thirteen, se- 
venteen, or at the most twenty-two bishops,*^ 
in the arian interest, were all who declined an 
unqualified subscription to the creed ; and it 
would have been more to the credit of their 
cause, had they persisted in their refusal. But 
probably, by the advice of Constantia, a zealous 
patroness of their' party, no less than twenty of 
this trifling number at length signed the symbol, 
secretly reserving their own interpretation by the 
introduction of a single letter,^ which expressed 

^ Compare Eusebius, Athanasius, Ruffinos, Socrates^ Soao* 
neii, Theodoret, and Philostorgius. The 6r8t of these, as well 
•8 Constantine himself, exphdoed the ofiostnor, before it was 
ftobseribed by them. The books of the arians were ordered 
to be Mirered up and bornt, on pain of capital punishment : 
th^ heretics themselves were to be called porphyrians ; and 
tile emperor, in his epistles to the cfanrches of Alexandria and 
NioMBedia, lays open some very strong sentiments respecting 
the late innovations. It is singular that there was an Athana- 
sios among the Arian prdates, who was Hshop of Anazarbns 
inCilicia. 

^ Q^netiam synodutfi Nicaenam pro se interpretantes, qoiun 
nnins Hterss acyectione eorniperaat, caliginem qnandam injece- 
rant veritati' Nnannbio^tf^ioy ent scriptonn, qnod nnios est 
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cifAR vf. nit that t)he Son was of the isame istAstbim^, *u< 
only of a similar essence with the father. T'heof- 
nas and Secundod, of Marmaa^ica andP'tolemais,' 
were the two inditiduals, who resisted hofiflg 
ahy participation in the guilt of such bas^ hypo- 
crisy ; aiid while the latter rebuked Eusdtrius of 
Nicomedia for his dissimulation, they both en- 
dured with honour the consequences of their 
honest prejudices. The Meletian affair was then 
attempted to be settled, by permitting the foun- 
der of these dissenters to retain tihe dignity, 
without the authority of his episcopal oSc^. 
The disputes about the observance of Easttr 
^ere also finally adjusted : and several reguh- 
tions were made as to the discipline of the church, 
which prove that neither the love of real religion, 
nor a judicious discernment of the difiesreiice 



substantiae, illi o/iocmctcok, quod est similis snbstantia^, scriptuB, 
esse dicebant : concedentes similitiidiDeiD, duiQ adimerent noi- 
tatem; quia mnltnm ab unitate similitado distaret. Ut, verbi 
gi[atia, pictnra hun^ani corporb esset bomini similis^ nee tatseq 
haberet bominis veritatem. Sulp. Sever, Sac. Hist, lib, ii. 
cap. 56, pp. 395-396, Tbis duplicity is recorded by tbeir own 
bistoriai^ Pbilostorgius. lib. i. cap. 9. p. 478 j^ and confirmed 
by Nicetas, in Tbesaur, Ortkod. Fid. lib. v. cap. 8* p. 552. 
Euseblus and Theognis are said to b^ve bribed a notary t<> 
era89 their signatures altogether : see Socrat^ and 3oioniea 
for their hypocrisy^ expulsion^ and reinstatement. 
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the; J^icene fai^ersv Within three. nKmtiiiB a^er. "^^^^ 
the4i8sofotion.ofthecouttcil» Eusebiui^oflficori 
medis^^ and Theogius of Nice^ were fsmt into 
e;cj|9> at the command of Constantine^for.pec^ 
tinaciously determining to disseminajte their dog- 
ma^> m d^wce of t^ imperial power^ andthe 
d^creea of the late assembly. 

The latter of these persons, together witlnB^gin. 
IMl^axis of Ghaloedon, had been forward in the de- Atb^a- 
kf^ci^ of heterodoxy, during the deliberations at *'*'* 
Njcfi: but they were with equal, or perhs^ 
greater aibility» opposed by a young deacon^ who 
si^bsec^uently became the most distinguished 



^' Heresis est di versa sequentium secta : schisma vero eadem 
8oqttMti«m separation as Aogustine citing Cresconias, has ac^- 
curately stated it, in his treatise cont. Crescon. lib. ii. cap. 
3—4. Tom. rii. p. 170. I cannot but observe, that the great 
G^rmaA reformer speaks rather more slighUngly than becomes 
the occasion, of the Nicene, and indeed all ecclesiastical coun- 
cils : of the former, reliqoos canones non magni facit, aridos 
eiHgneos appellans^ ilium prsesertim, quo tempus celebrandi 
Paschatos determinatum est, absque sufficienti cognitione et 
fnndamentoj and most of the latter he concludes uitder the 
sireeping censures of Gregory Nazianzen. Sechendorf, Com- 
ment, dfe Lutheran, lib. iii. pp. 245 — ^247. For the opposite 
extreiti'e, we may refer to the ^Synodicon Vetus, apud Fabric 
Bifblibth. Graec. Tom. xi. pp. 197 — 198 5 as well as tlie lan- 
guage too usually held by the generality of the fathers. 
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CmA^vhpoiamo of his times, on the theatsecf religioM 
oQatro¥ersy« The history of this successful dispa* 
taut appeared ab'eady remarkable. Alexander, 
the Egjqptian prelate^ some years before, on the 
amuversafy of the martyrdom of Peter his pre- 
deoessw, observed several children engaged in a 
sport, which had tmpereeptibly attracted his 
notice. In imitation of an ecclesiastical con- 
clave» the boys were representing, with lodicrous 
solemnity, a variety of sacred offices, among 
which, to the lot of a youth named Athanasius, 
had fallen the character oi the bishop. Alex*- 
ander, either superstitiously struck with the cir- 
cumstance, or merely taking a fancy to the whola 
group, received them under his protection, got 
them educated for holy orders, and discerning 
the talents of Athanasius, admitted him before 
any of the rest into the ministry. He acccmi- 
panied his patron to the council of Nice, and 
thence returned with him to Alexandria, about 
five months previous to the decease of the arch- 
bishop ; when it was reported as his dying desire* 
that the favourite deacon, who had so ably con-* 
tended for the fundamentals of religion, should 
be elected his successor in the archiepiscopal 
chair.** The dazzling elevation, however, was 

tt Somtei. Mb. I oaf. 1^ pp. 44--^. Rsftsss. Hb. s. 
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heartily shumied by the modesty, and peihapscnAP^vi. 
by the S4>prehen8ion8 of Athanasius ; wfao^e ^"^'^'^'"^ 
aoutenees must have foreseen the envy, hatred, 
and persecution, too likely to be attendant upon 
this responsible dignity. All opposition wba 
nevertheless overruled, and he was consecrated 
to the Egyptian diocess, which through a length- 
ened but diversified career, exp^enced the ad^ 
mntages of his spiritual government for nearly 
half a century. 

The character of Athanasius is an object wor-* His cha- 
thy our contemplation* His talents were of a'*^^^' 
solid rather than a brilliant kind ; and they were 
Bjortured, by the storms of adversity, to sustain 
wi^ honour the attacks, which either malice, or 
jealousy, or heresy, directed against the temple 
of truth. In penetration and sagacity he was 

capw 14. SdzoBien. lib. ii. cap. 17. pp. 66 — 68. Nicephorna. 
lib. Tiii. cap. 44. The first and third of these do not coipcide 
ID a few particulars^ but on the whole, there seems fair evidence 
to authenticate the anecdote, notwithstanding its rejection by 
Dn Pin, Care, and others, who hate swallowed a thousand 
mirades not half so pn>bai>le nor entertaining. The story may 
be comp^ed, in some respects, with Herodot Clio. cap. 114. 
Vit Athan. Incert. Ant. in calcem Oper. Tom. ii. p. 27. Ex 
Metaph. p. 62. The regularity of his election, as well as his 
doe consecration, to the archiepiscopal office, are stated, Tom. 
i. p. 726. of his works, which may fairly meet and overthrow 
the anlMMvaesi aapenioDt of Philoetorgiiis. 
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CiA»w^tdywior to mcM o£ hsi ftd?etnfll»; %Mkt-ift 
|mily of *iulittti0ii> woA oonalrto&cy of ccfllilM!t^ 
be ni««l]r MMikd tbeM all. Hb faulted -%rlMl 
were mmierow, lay generally od tfM aide it 
atrength) aad partly avoae from an MtaMbdlil^ 
poaMoo, said partly fram a rmoA randered jwtHf 
mdsgmmkt by thto treatment he received amcn^ 
the enenieeef orthodoxy at Aldxandna. liVlkeil 
the totrent of oinovation'WaB eaiYytng away tte 
▼am, the we^, er ^ arahitSooa bUbopa of 4be 
age, he supported the tottering church, encon- 
raged the timid, instmcted tiie ignofanf, coh« 
firmed the wavering, and triumphanfly defeated', 
in the arena of argument, the boldeat advacalerf 
for error. From Hb knowledge of human na- 
ture, and the attention, with which he watcheff 
over ecclesiastical affairs, he discerned every fif- 
ficulty before it approached, and therefore pre- 
pared both himself and others, with admirablifl 
cBligence, for its arrival. When the temf^eat 
burst, he withstood its violence, tf possible, of 
prudently but honestly retired before its fury, if 
such a measure were necessary, that he mig^ 
return with fresh activity to his post, and restore 
confidence to his followers. He fearc^d not the 
fiaee ef the oppreaaor. awl his bebaviour towwd* 
the emperova^ or their viaafawtai was ahrayv 
dignified and noble. The settles, in whidi be 
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t# e^mtiB^ m^t^; and yet^lowof ooohbu- 
VM MTfik Ood» a ftditii ler tbat ezpenemv^ 
wliiehjs eottcmleA from tlie world, a dhrkie tim 
after tiie ntaHty of the gospel, are conspiciKMia 
in Ub Tohdnttoas writiagn. Parts of scripture 
cxmsidaed the least int^restiiig by those, who 
hate no taste foit Hie hidden maima, were evi* 
desitly the dearest to Athawaskis. The psahas 
of .David piored a paradise of sweets,^ where 
his soul reaeiwed her strmgtb, whea wearied 
with the toil of rqpressmg the assaults oi gaia- 
sftyers, or establishing the outwwks of chrisr 
tiauity^ At those fountains of life, which have 
refireshed tiie saints, in each succeeding gener 
atioD, he draid^ deeply and (dievu No contrast 
can be strongs than that presented between 
the coospOTtment of himself and his opposers. 
Worl41y-inindedne88> emulation, and pride, {uro- 
4ucod in them their conco m itant consequences, 
which threw into nunre splendid relief, the self* 

Some tngmttntB of his oonaeDtariea show, however, that be 
WIS BO hebrew tchito : jet a sound knowledge of the sacred 
language wonld have saved him, and others, mnch trouble in 

onBSVo^rSvSv* * oBseFV^ sbsw ^VvHasasivS ttvea vBe HHiosiB^^B 
pMitt, SB hiring faneneaispieed by Dsvid, rathsr llMJitiM 
OrntiiQiilr* Aoim. ii« p. 319. 

z 
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cmap. tl denial, the uprightness, and the kuBiiUty, of the 
''^^'^'^ Nicene champion. They relied upon the eouft 
and the emperOT : Athanasius depended upoD 
heaven and the merits of hia cause. They pre* 
tended to fieithom every abyss of scripturei and 
to define with unintelligible exactness the nature, 
as well as the existence of God: their competitor 
confessed the original ignorance of his heart, and 
insisted on the necessity of an illumination given 
from above. He reverently described the deity, 
as revelation has pourtrayed him, in the biUe ; 
the Father, the Son, and the HcJy Spirit, oo- 
equally and eo-etemally constituting a glorious 
trinity in unity ; while all else lies veiled under 
the wings of the cherubim.^ 
Synod at The interest of the arians at court had con- 
A.D. sir siderably increased. Constantia, upon her death* 
bed, recommended a presbyter of their persuasion 
to die notice of her brother, who gradually sub* 
mitted his religious opinions to the guidance of 



M Ta x^R^H ra^v^rrei rait vrcpvfiK Epitt. ftd Sertpion : 
Tom. i. p. 191 ; and for Uie wkole epistle^ which amtuiia 
many beavtifol p n aag ca : pp. 178 — 208. The above allMiOB. 
from iU oontext^ will not help out tbo well*4iiowii hypotb«Mi 
of the Hntddntoniana : yet eome of the bthen have deckrod, 
that the two seraphim of Isaiah repreaeated 0ie Son and the 
Holy Ghost : see Rafin. apod Apoiog. Hieron. Ton« i?. Jib. iii. 
par. 2. col. 460. 
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flatteretrs, and was at length entirely brought chap. vi. 
oter to the views of the heretical party- Besides ^^"^^^ 
the vacillation of C<Mistantine, which was care- 
fully managed by the fevourite of his late sister, 
a closer union was effected with the Meletian 
dissenters, whereby the numbers of the hete- 
rodox were much augmented in Egypt. At the 
same time, in order to make trial of their power 
abroad, a synod was summoned at Antioch, 
which proceeded to depose Eustathius the excel- 
lent bishop of that see,^ on the groundless charge 
that he entertained the errors of Sabellius. Other 
prelates, obnoxious through their correctness in 
sentiment, or the holiness of their lives, were 



^ Socrates and Sozoroen refer to, and Theodoret fairly re- 
lates the fact, that the Arians suborned a prostitute to prodaoe 
before the synod an infant, of which she solemnly swore 
Bvstathiiis was the father : bnt, in her dying moments, the 
woQHui confessed the peijory, and acknowledged that her real 
paramour had been a common mechanic. Theodoret. Eccles. 
Hist lib. i. cap. 21. pp. 52 — 53. Eostathins died in banish- 
ment at Fliilippi, and about a century afterwards, his relics 
were brought back with great pomp to Antioch, when the 
wh<^e city went out to meet them eighteen miles 5 or according 
to another account, only twelve. It must be perhaps acknow- 
ledged, that the voice of antiquity does not quite so clearly 
acquit Eustathius, as inight have been wished : the church was 
in a woful state : compare the tripartite historians with Tbeo- 
phanes and Theodoras Lector, lib* iL p. 571. 
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Chap. vf. oppressed^ Of bonishedftom their ctiocefise}; vA 
^"^^^^ it soon became apparent tbat wporial partiaS^ 
was the somtQB of these insKUous iimQviBttii^* 
The emperor, even addresscKi an affectioiMjie 
letter to Arius^ recalling him from exile; upon 
which, the heresiarch, with his associate Mmmh 
presented at Constootinopje > their cpnfesBioa. 4 
faith, and requested, as trinitariaQS» areetoratioB 
to tiie privileges of the church. Several of thdr 
bishops obtained an equally graci^^i^ F^peptiou 
by an ambiguous acknowledgment of ^»^NiQW 
symbol; and all beholding Athanasiu)s '^is Ibf 
champicgi of their opponents, it was deeo^^ 
sential to the success of their acheme9,)jto i»m^ 
him from hb imposing position^ The. intrepid 
head of the Alex Wrian clergy receited 4a4md«i 
to admit AjriuB into general comi9lwiiofi,;?bi|t>tb( 
mandate, although accompanied with menaces 
from his sovereign, was boldly disobeyedL C«i- 
stantine, piqued at such presumption iff n snlijee^ 
lent a more favourable ear than ever to th« 
complaints of the schismatics. These had beeo 
multiplied beyond all bounds : and rap^e, rebel- 
lioA, extortion, and ev^i murder, disgraced the 
lying list of atrocities, which anger or enmity M 



M Socrates, lib. L cap. 25« p. 60* 

^ Athanas. Oper. Tom. i. Apolog. ad Imper. Ck>iisU f. HB. 
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folded i^ABt the arehbishop of Egypt in Uie Cbap. vi. 
ptibees of Nice and Nicomedia. ""^^^^^ 

' The councils of Gtesorea and Tyre ^ere now conncUs 
stieeeaaively assembled, and before they set out ^d^^ 
to consecrate the sepulchre at Jerusalem; Atha* ^'^' *** 
nasius was desired to appear. Witti a train of 
witnesses prepared to attest his integrity, he 
siailed after some delay for Tyre, where Eusebius 
the historian presided. The heavy charges of 
hnpurity, witchcraft, oppression, and sacrilege, 
were repeatedly urged, and as often overthrown.* 
Ttte Mcdetians, however, whose sect, notwith- 
standing the leniency of the Nicene fktiiers, had 
been per^tuated by the appointment of a sue- 
cei}9()# to their lale leader, became willing instru- 
ments in the cause of calumny and ariamsm. 
isobyras or Isdiytion, a priest, and Callinicus, 

' Iftocratof .'lib* L OBp« 27^^5 : Boadmen. lib. B. cap. 21-^ 

28 a Tbfodoitt. ltb« L fi«k 26^\, Alhaiat. Oper. T\)qi. L 

f^ 7^SH800i^ as ,8iipportuig baa Meipoira ad calcem. Tom^ 

ii« pp^ 30^31 ; pp. 64 — 74. Ischyras, who pretended to be 

a priest, though he had never been ordained, wa9 promised a 

bishopric, \t ^k cotiM mid^e jfood his accosatiohs against Atha- 

iM^iiis. Noet»iAstaadiagsiieniCiiefidlsM,hiSwasB€nwtt^^ 

4«iatfd 1^ tbfT^iimty of % pr^lal^; a new obtrc^ wa^ erected 

for him \ and a see, not indeed mnch larger than one of our 

parishes, was assigned him in the Mareotic region. Hilary 

caUs this person Scyrus. Et Oper. Hbtor. fVagm. !i. sec. 5. 

cA. 12t7. 
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Chap. VI. a bishop, declared that Athanasius had imprh 
soned and traduced the former, and driven the 
the latter from his see of Pelusium ; that he had 
subjected six others, of equal ecclesiastical rank, 
to the pain and disgrace of corporal pimishment; 
that he had compelled the Alexandrians to make 
a linen garment in the church ; and that he had 
sent away a chest of gold to his friend Philume- 
nus : while Macarius, under the auspices of 
Athanasius his diocesan, overturned a sacred 
table, demolished an episcopal conventicle be- 
longing to the schismatics, destroyed a mystical 
cup set apart for the celebration of the euchartst, 
and committed several copies of their holy wri- 
tings to the flames. But the pitch of their wick- 
edness and folly was displayed in the mendacious 
story about Arsenius of HypSele. This man, 
guilty of a misdemeanor, had absconded to avrad 
its consequences ; when the Meletians, receiving 
him with open arms, concealed the culprit in a 
monastery, and gave out that his house bad bees 
fired, his person fettered, scourged, aikl incar- 
cerated by Athanasius, who, having fotmd that 
his victim escaped from confinement through a 
window, at length satiated the rage of disap- 
pointment, by procuring his secret assassinatioo. 
The hand, as they moreover affirmed, of so ub- 
fortunate a wretch, was still preserved by te 
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persecutor, fw magical purposes ; apd to corro* cyip. vi. 
borate these statements, Uiey opened a box, ^"^^^""^^ 
before the couaciJ, containing the salted member. 
Yet even this tissue of falsehoods was entirely innocciic« 
disconcerted : Arsenius had been traced in bios de- 
Egypt, and was produced at Tyre, alive andSd"'"*" 
unhurt, among the astonished judges ; the accu* 
sations (^ a broken chalice, and the demolished 
church, were disproved by the fact, that neither 
church nor chalice had been ever heard of in the 
place which the accusers mentioned ; and in the 
total absence of any satisfactory evidence to sub- 
stantiate their assertions, clamour and partiality 
were employed to overwhelm the innocence of 
Athanasius.^ An incited populace assailed the 
tribunal, vnth daily and most turbulent protes- 
tations, that he was an enchanter and a tyrant, 
unworthy of the priesthood, and scarcely fit to 

^ His clergy, and even bis calamniators themselves^ com- 
pletely cleared him : while the only charge^ not directly met 
and Overthrown^ was that of the whipping given to six bishops^ 
whose names were Arsenins, Enplos, Pachomius^ Isaac, Achil- 
las^ and Hennaeon. Sozomen. lib. ii. cap. 25. p. 78. Probably 
this, if it happened at aU, was some common ecclesiastical 
penance, imposed on the&e unworthy persons ; and it seems to 
have been passed over without notice, both by the synod and 
Athanams. But the Arians^ in endeavouring to fasten, upor 
the aichUshop of Alexandria, a single immoral action, wet 
most ludicroDusly foiled to their own cost. 
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forConstatftltiople.' Astte«iii|i«]mi«abi«t»ii> 

< ' i%i>li*dfc6l«wk, 'froat « siilMtft^viiifet'teiliis 

7;fift«tP6ptfllfl,!th6i!gtttHNipttiliite:fiUdd«irfyaeboktod 

Wm iott' the «p«!*, atod deAaaiW with flMwaoni 

IflfegHty » ftt»Mfve«tigatioii of W* iiffaiMt')' . f < Oa. 

Atoitiike^ aMx>tikiied at so unexpected i««p^ 

HtiobrieemSBd fi^ttgfto te hifr priip«r; amd-tt^ 

«^P"«1« wafe dUqfitttoiMd «» the %riaii;fid]iei^ 

»eqniriagiheSr:iitteodaneefe tha <»pitid..ii(B»» 

bius of Nicomedia accordingly went thither, as 

sreH «»>8efetal irf hi«:paitimai8» tiid>,*bwdq^ 

their ftnnner ground ftw another moresiawly.** 

support them, they inshiuatted ftkf tee <Jo!rh-4eei; 

frpmthe 7f ile to the new city, had b^n tlireal- 

ened with delays by Athanasius. No J^gg tihib 

faa»«r„fiy«»« hiahops iieitkripalfid4B iiiiaipeijiii^ ; 



Metophnat p. «8. Atlnuijwiiw^MMM«f„ 
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toeoionrtsd into thC^ijAle Df:tbe<o)uW^ hf J^^t wnt 

l{!T(be triui«flb8l)« ber^Sii^^ of 4U BehaTiour 

bttdL ta AleKftndna^ where the^witbstaatiaM hu^ealh!^ 
tmanummdy »ejwtodl Jbim> ttet out i^;san for Cotit ^'^* ^'^ 
flteiitinople^ TJbe arohbiabopj liQIfever, of t^t 
aidqBdfld iBteteoj^UQ, was fully . propiuned Sw ^pr 
{i08ht(m;-iaQdi.eveit CloiistetttiiMs espvcMse^jto 
liesiteir thatiAtiiMki^OQld bte adynitted into twh 
mmSbn, \miefi8> he MtwanUy conformod totbe 

M^^#^«eQtt«Saiiutliii*,iii the afiir ol jAd4X)ni-flsttr4 
tet^iian ii^DpiMfd hx,thet<>|gher miaiorit]e§,.wUch4illM 

flMU Uoffim^ a^manifest oorruptiQti of the tr^tor Ai^^i/^cMr 
mo^tioDed by fdi the rhk,' Salp. Sever. Sac. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 

t ^iJ13^tti4li ttteitoito jffii}>fi^ 6iiiiddi|gtiaiit ei^Mrfoid^ 
which, perhaps escaped from Athaoashis, on this cruel treatment. 
.€iiMl«9lJb«iM)iirob|% ?l^mt i]it«9tioi^i>f i^caUiqg:l)ie Ni- 
MMii^hKiqmib4li^rtm tofom i)«a^ > an4 hit sou. wta fidf^l 
in.lBwkiMt.hiq^ibiMik. tPffigyp^ lim^mffdiately oo thai. /By/io% 
lyrfcint 4eieyfces thMlDHdnft.pf tb(S fytt chHttim^^Wptror, 
s^ faairbg beeo,p^mU«r tajAmU <dXMi% whep diosi 
tfiif4MwtiihMMh.{lib»i. (mpndS. p.S5. 
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oa^ VI. coflftfeasion of Buth adopted hy the Niceoe council. 
A personal interrogation of the presbyter, upon 
this point> took yioce before the emperor at his 
palaee. Arius, without hesitation, subscribed 
the creed of his opponents, and solemnly added 
an oath to his hypocrisy: for, wlnle swearing 
that he believed as lie had written, a paper is 
said to have been concealed uiuler his arm, con- 
taining his* real sentiments. Commands weie 
therefore issued to Alexander the metropolitan, 
that Anus, on the morrow, should re-enter the 
bosom of the church : but the pious prelate, boA 
alone, and accompanied by his attendant Maca- 
rius,*' had been much in prayer before the altar^ 
that God would vouchsafe his interference to 
rescue his servants from their dilemma. Yet 
the dreaded hour arrived ; the friends of hete- 
rodoxy assembled a very numerous procesu^on; 
and their leader, intoxicated with joy, paraded 
the public streets, from the imperial residence, 
to the forum of Constantine. Scarcely was h 
reached, when his career terminated ; and a 
heemorrhage from the bowels carried him off 
in a neighbouring privy !** Various were the 

48 Athanas. Epist. ad Serapion. Tom. L p. 671 ; aa com- 
pared with the other authorities : Macaritts, the * friesd r 
Athanasius, had been sent in chains to Tyre* 

44 Such seems the most consistent narrative : but \ 
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opinions entertained nfpon so a^ful an end : fats cvap. vi. 
followers, mortified at their disappointment, as- 
cribed it to the influence of magic : indi^duals, 
less actuated by their feelings, supposed that 
overpowering delight at the success of his afikirs, 
or else some rupture of a blood-vessel at the 
heart, might have occasioned it : while those, 
who were delivered from defeat, and almost from 
despair, acknowledged, in the dissolution of 
Arius, the judicial anger of heaven. The fair 
tenor of history undoubtedly corroborates this 
idea; and the modest forbearance of Athanasius, 
whenever alluding to the circumstance, reflects 
honour upon his christian principles, his episco- 
pal character, and the disposition for forgiveness, 
ivhich he displayed towards a fallen enemy.** 

does not mention the procession j observing merely, tliat Anns 
uras fonnd dead on the previons evening before snnset, and that 
no one, for a long time afterwards, would nse the seat, on 
which he had bled to death. A wealthy admirer at length 
purchased the spot, and built a house upon it. Socrates, lib. i. 
cap. 37 — 38. pp. 73 — 75 : Sozomen. lib. ii. cap. 29—30. 
Athanasius. Orat i. cont. Arian. pp. 301—302 : and theepistle 
to Serapion. Theodoret fib. 1. cap. 14. pp. 42—43. Hie 
learned Alemannus could transcribe and translate, almost with- 
out a blush, the account of a certain Greek author, not quite 
unconnected with the above : In Histor. Arcan: Procop. Tom. 
ii. cap. 11. p. 360. 
^ An eloquent father justly describes him as rpaog, aopyirro^. 
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tittefits to tb^'^^tablUibeiidMi oiPenoi^, HirhidciiMe 
feifeeri ffldfeltutea by thei*' practical -offebtsi ; m 
detkiMiii tfete records of nations. 
Growth of " Yet it -^ould have been comparativfely well, 
M^nu. ^^^ ^j^ggg. ifeeen the only evils introdticed! among 
professbifs of the gospel. While scfeie "irere 
dettying thte ftindamentals of faith, stt)^eratkiou8 
ceremoiiies were substituted in theb pla^ses^bf 
o&ers. Perhaps for many of theni aA t^pear- 
anee of plausibility might be pleaded. - ' Tfe 
christiaas ciMitraSted their pmspeat)ud*BitiiaWeB, 
under Constantine, with the affictictasi of 'Hier 
predecessors, during the late, as well as previoos 
pereeotttkuis. VenieraticHi Ibr. tile msDWBj^ ^ 
TOaxiyta became as prefonnd, as it eeemed a|»pr»> 

&¥fiirn^C* GregfiT. Niuduiaeti. Orat fid. Tltfotij^ %«Mii 
fMIty; liDw^ter, be could Mt always prMerva W9^ oMiiikAei* 
eijimnifldtf/aiid tfftn once adca respet^mg thatettd^n^-^itf 

p. 279. Yet compare his general conduct with Uie va^Wlk 
aiMia/Whawem «voweA;thihitkigfevhl8Ue«tt^><y# mJm« 
fate'lai^tti^i^B the vieath ef ^iruttha^py ^otAtft, ^rk^^ 
hMkM^ of flt^egwy, Tom. i. p. 3W j o¥^^tfi fhi^'yftMiaa 
f*T#ttr*of Th(oder«fti: Refiglea. Hieior. Op6^. ^^K«U^-« 
Jaw*. VUl^ M^ 7«9w7}ia. See l4so* »i«tafdly ^biid'ii»r 
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or pnideftoe. . Thetrawition^ frcqa lAp^a^,^ 
unlawful rever^oej was a feffult .wJtpch. sp^il^ 
foUwred J a»d thpfje, who ought to haTC|ijvti* ^ 
gate4{ th^ foguBchi^f^ ;avigmented it wUii .all theif} 
slight. . . Merely: nominal coixverbii fi)opili^Qii^h^r. 
i^mn 0«teeined the saints and angels of their n^w 
Tf^giM^, in the light of another order pf pro^^pw,, 
mwreipowerftd. thwi the hierarchy pf <piyi»p\^ii,, 
Qi^iers, iimder ^e infliienci& of , w)^mer %li4s?}i. 
bf)h^ with sc^nething mor^ thaa gF?tit^d^.t^, 
gS?^T»SM^?^;,thp y^mains of cpnfejB^rs,*^ whq Ji^ 

among the Anecdot. literar. Tom. hr. pp. 75—77 5 to which, 
iwiiflHriM«ifil«mQ^in]|^i)eftdM Wt«jn»»n)«V) 

af»>Hfaloriin Bw > m iiti < a.l^y Rodiyeyjtej lh» Afila.Miur^rfVn^Vffm 
et juiopem, 1^ Jtatnaft^ and 19^ eknilar. oovpibtM^ iXff^ 
mUni09tg4dd'tkKpalia to 4bo-i»lMistra mmdidonyoi of tl|i|, 

t;f 1 tTIm ti^noiKiiUatith^of Aiattyr A»dd pr«!P9i}3hb^<}itlMirr 
glfMtu^ Uo9kft^ Oi:(9Q0i;9f8Oi;rA«igh>i«fMil»citt.fn^ 
s^ff^id ,wi3tef» w^ thcvft both indi^ru^ni^^.: pmnmH 
Fnppidbitj, n^d A^l fjOi^'TlMPMcm Eni4it..Sfri|oh .T4|«|,4«« 
c^V4Ma TertalJtiiOiCyprUnrandenMbiu^ 
oat the ^Bftrence ; whUe Jerom rather faDcifoUy obtenroi^tJMt. 
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CmAw. VL laboitred for the cause of God. The church, 
alteady corrupted, took ad^vantage of such pro- 
fitable {Aety ; self-interest was unhappily es- 
gaged in favour of worshipping relics ;^ and die 
domineering spirit of the Roman bishop pro- 
claimed the discovei*y of fresh catacombs adja- 
cent to his potitiflcal metropolis. The adoratioD 
or transportation of bones and bodies*' produced 
visions, revelations, and a religious ps^eantry, 

the crowns of martyrs were interwoven with roses and violets ; 
bnt those of confessors only with lilies. Hieron. Too. ir. 
Epist. 86. ad Enst. Yirgia. par. ii. col. 688. 

^ Ert^mua b«3 a carious list of some in Matt, xdii- ver. 5. 
Annot, iv. Oper, Tom. vi. col. 118. Lmg, Bat. 1703. TV 
history of relic-worship is temperately given by Polydorc Ver- 
gil, a catholic writer, in his work De Invent. Rer. Tib. vii. ca^ 
1, ^. 473 — 476. Leyden. 1546. Bat see, above all, the labo- 
rious Seckendorf. Comment de Latheran. lij[>. L pp. 221—233; 
and lib. iii. p. 372. Lips. 1694. 

^ Such snper^itM>n8 were aljLoge^her of pagan opgini ib^ 
numberless hea()s of J<din the Baptist, the relica of the ap«- 
tles Stephen, Timothy, Andrew, Lake, Barnabas, Bartholoaeir, 
those of th^ prophets Ellsha, Samuel, Jeremiah, Zechuiai 
Micah, and Habakkuk, with those also of Ignatius* Pdjcuf^ 
Babyjas^ a^d all l)ie If^r sau^t^ were eifftieAia aaci^ii^ 
from place to place, like the Baria of mythology, or the boia 
of llMeus, Orestes, and Alexander. Plnlarch. ki ^tlVs 
Herodot Clio, cap* 67-^8 : Libaniua d* Ufcls. Jifian. cf 
21 : ^lian. Var. Hist lib. xii. cap. 64 : as ompartd wA^ 
ecclesiastical historians. 
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i^ support of whioh, laiiger revenues were re^ gxap. vi. 
quired by the priesthood, and freely offered by '^"^^ 
an ignorant people. The latter jojrfuUy entex- 
tained the idea of thus appeasing heaven, without 
the sacrifice of their favourite sii» ; and the in-» 
cradse of opulence among the clergy proportion-* 
ably enhanced their power. Officers, the most 
sacred in their nature, were now objects of am-» 
hitioii to persons the least qualified to fill them : 
and from this view of the subject, an insight is 
secured into the foundations of that prodigious 
fabric of iniquity, which advanced, in subse- 
quent periods, to its full and fiettal completion. 

That an imitation of paganism^ was apparent neri? ed 
in these unscriptural novelties, will be seen from gani«m 
surveying the analogy, which subsists between 
the papal system, and the fables of mythology. 
As heathen legislators had pretended, that on 
suitable occasions, they enjoyed divine inter^ 
course with the goddess of a grove or river, or 
that sacred shields or symbols fell down, from 
the skies, to attest their mission ; so ecdesiajsh 
tical history adopted the features of the fiction, 
and creeds of faith, or codes of discipline, were 

^ Hasc sdnt.yettifia yataiia paganiimL See tiie teetible 
obeerTatMOs of Erasmiu ; Oper. Tom. v. eol. 1120; 
annals of BtnmioB, • the meoioirB of the Akbot Man 
seyeral other Roman catholic authorities. 
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Chap, vf . affirmed to have been dictated to hermits, eidier 
by angels or the apostles, or to have dropt from 
the clouds, in the tai^ble £cams of copper plates 
or brazen tablets/^ The nominally christian 
world began to admit the absurd worship, not 
only of worthies who were really distinguished 
for their virtues, but of some who had perhaps 
never existed : while every city, and church, 
and foimtain, and forest, acknowledged its tute- 
lary saint, in lieu of the less fitshioiiable heroe, 
the neglected nymph, the forgotten fawn, <ir the 
barbarous satyr. The pontifex ma^dmus of gen- 
tilism, the colleges of augurs or hierophants, the 
gorgeous vestments of their service, the isiages 
which profaned their temples, and the riteB^ cor 

^^ The author takes the Ubertf of refenriiig* for the sake ef 
conciseness, and to ayoid ostentation, to Beanaobre, Baaay, 
and the nvmerons other writers, who^ besides Middjetoo mi 
Jortin, hare dted authorities on these snli^ects. lb aifi 
however, be permitted to mention, that throoghomt a long wad 
laborioos perosal of the originab themselves, be bad aoled 
down all the varions passages, intending to bring then for- 
ward in this part of his history : yet forther ooosidetalioa 
indoces him to omit a mass of references, which most be si* 
ready known to the learned, and which would only diagett ti» 
general reader by thdr wearisome lednndaney. In aHwKf Is 
the Seven Sleepers, nnder the deveath note of the aeooad 
diapter, the treatise de Ok>ria Martymm, by Gregory of Tomn, 
accidentally escaped notice. 
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tbms, or dc^^as inculcated in their schools, were ceAP. vi. 
all more or less accurately transcribed in the ^^^^'^^ 
religious profession of the fourth and succeeding 
centuries.^ The laity, allured by deceitful won- 
ders, had only to admire and believe. For the 
eagle let loose from the funeral pile, amid the 
pomp of imperial obsequies, the legends of mar- 

A Potfd. VeigiL Eb^ iv. eap. 7: cap. 13 — 14 : lib. vi. cap. 
13. Wenuiy iBBce the inidios&prdgrefls ai image or pctiire* 
woEBliip from Tertnlliaa, nd cited in the second cfai^iiler of this 
work^ or from the statue of Christ at Ptoeas, with the portraits 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, and onr 'Saviour, Euseb. Eccles. Hist. 
Hb. Til. cap. 18. pp. 342—343, to the overthrow of the serpent 
befote 4iie or^ss, Buseb. de vit Const lib. iiL cap. 3. p. 577, 
the itfpresentotbns oC tlw good shepherd, Daniel among the 
lions, the passion of the Redeemer, f^vXaxnipioy two avri^c 
/So^iXeiac, cap. 49. p. 605, until the second council of Nice 
consu m mated the mischief. The council of Trent tells us that 
honos qui eis (imaginibns) exhibetnr, refertur ad prototypa, 
qus iBae reprsesentant Such is the canon of the Tiridentine 
fistbers ; which is also the very argument of philosophical pa- 
gans, on behalf of their idolatry ; Ovx* <^a €icttya (ayoX/iara) 
Stvc yopKTktfUy, aXX* iva ^i avrt^y rttc ^chc depoircvcrM/icy. 
Julian. Fragm. p. 293. Fope Gregory the first, affirmed that 
pictures were the books of the ignorant -, Nam quod legentibus 
scriptura, hoc idiotis prsestat pictura. Gn^. Mag. ad Seren. 
lib. ix. Epist 9 ; or before, in lib. vii. Epist 109, where the 
same is still more broadly stated. But ttkh great pope seems 
to hare borrowed both th6 idea and expression from Porphyry 
apud Euseb. Prffip. Bvang. fib. iff. cap. 7. p. 98. Julian re- 
moved the Phoenician idol, yet it was afterwards restored. 

A A 
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cv^p.vLtyrdom. introduced a m^iwbkte idwe^FS^^Mcb 
is9ued. from th^ aide or .mouti^ of ttb^ sulfereis, 
in. tibe ittonieat of theijr .fin^l agoniM.^.. Ttie 
heraHs of Jehovah^ or the diiscipled of Josufli 
deserted tiietr throioes, to ^{qpear ia ntdea on 
horseback^ just as ^imiUui appantioDS of Castor 
aijtd Pollas bad. beeafeigoed by thei ima g wi a riw 
of antiquity.** Annies .fighting in ifce air, . a per^ 
sonifieation of infemtl or cel^$tiel vengeaoce, tlie 
harmlessness of fire throughout- the i dreadful 
trial3 of ordeal, a lambent flai»ie,,or,a<aww:ro'of 
bejB^f/around the head of any.fawtirite of ^ayea, 
or his, being borne oy» the o€e«tn Qiit the ibM^ ^^ 
a dolphin, were narratives, which acquired almost 
the character of inspiration, in the opinions of the 

with Ite legends of Po)ycarpi.aa4tbiawgiitEh;i^^ l!|>e5ip- 
jectnre of Jortin, as ta tlie irtpc^cpc^ is Twtiy iageoaoa^, jti 
SQth talea seem (jo^sve been cvrmt .(iefpve;^etipi»-pf ^Imtt- 
bins : see the vnltmr^ of Perq^niM^ ^ ^ prwafA Ar utom ^ 
Lucian. Oper. Tom. ii. p. 782. Salm. 16,19 ; FKm. JNfit. HiH. 
lib. vii. oqp. 52. p. 167 : Diog. Latrt. Tifm- u .p. 70* • IW 
death of PeregrinDS has admoft beeo deeoie4f by ioiBie».a pwody 
npoB the martyrdom of the bishop of Sfsynuu 

M TheodoreU lib. v. cap. 24. p,. 227 : Socr^ites. Kb- ^ cu^ 
6. p. 316 : libw vii. cap. 18, p. 364: .Saaof&e|;^ Kb^ irL «a|».2. 
p. 220. These are but fecvr out of many inftaaoei^ «rlpdk 
might be cited. Marian. Hispan. Toou i libw yoL cafu. 13* 
p. 285. . . I 
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raajdrky amotig ttiirtiki«d\^ Beauties, borrowed chilp. vi. 
from' ^he' mbt8(mor^f)*K*e«,'*^ stiperseded hnper^' 
ceff)tiWy the glories of prophecy, the? stmpHcity 
of the evangelists, and the ineffable scenery of* 
the apocalypse. Error was preferred to truth ; ' 
and it was supposed^ that falsehood and embel-' 
liiinnent underwent an akhymical transmutatknr 
of' tkeir nat«ire, when the cause of the church 
might seem to be a gainer, by the use of either 
the 6fBe or the other, ' 

* SMEie howerer hare teserted, and the fefct may Vet 
be^saffel^f conceded, that paganism wai not ahvays Kiilng'^u 
the taoAei, after which, the lites and l^^tidb'of [X^fhe 

' sacred 

^.J I'),'-. .' ! I . ■ ,1 .."1: li . ' •ources 

^ Compare nin. Nat HUt lib. ii. cap. 57 : Valer. Flac. 
lib. i. ver. 570 : Plutarch, in Con. Sapient. Tom. ii. cap. 18 : 
or a muRrtude of similar febles, such as tftoee rdatxng to Hesiod, 
PfotD, and Sophocles I with fiosebios de vlt Const, ift.'ii. 
cnp. 6 1 Soxomeo. fib. vii. cap. 23 : Kb. vi. cap. iS : Chry- ' 
sotftott.Tom. ii. Bariaam. pp. 681 — 685 : 8olp. Sever. Dial, 
p. 5^ : Sanet. Ataibrotf. VH. p. 84 : Philostorgins. lib. ii. 
ca)[i. 12. pi[>. 4e»-.4e4. 

'*^ Xbkce ' apetlUieiis nUiy suffice ^ BvagrioB. lib. ii. 'cap. K 
p^^fOT'i orv^thesame steryterdated by PjTocopins; Socrat. 
lib. TH. cap. 37 5 «ndthe narraUre of Ambrose in Baronius i 
all whielt are ttianitedtly borrowed from the fables of Tarqnin, 
the i«0tei Chiadia> and O^. Metam. vfir. ver. 696. Tlie le- 
gei«d*df Mareiah, with a little variation, is told of Justinian, by ' 
AlmoinL de €e#tis Fratic. fib. ii*. cap. 5 ; apnd Hbtor. de la ' 
Praace. Tom. iii. p. 47. 
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Chap. VI. superstition were frtm^.. A moice ven^aUt 
origin has been, assigned to mmk of w]^it^^i$m 
the ridicule, the indigoationi or the pily, 4>i tke 
atheist, the phik)8opher> or the^pcotesi^smtt* . Eyesi 
duringthe apostolic age^ aleaven oCfieUkigbteoii^n 
ness arising from the natural <iendetmie(s ^of .mai^ 
kind, and taking its diape and Qolour^ from th^ 
Jewish pre^judices of the Naitarenes, hrokb lA 
upon the christian fold t and the.telciqneaceof 
the great preacher to the gentileA wa$ dinected 
against .depeiidance.im legal wdinance^y.vQlun- 
tary humility, and worshipping of angels^^.whidi 
inflated Qif seduced his Cdosaia<ifoUow!ens» i.Tki 
evil contmudd, when St, Paul »had been/c^rowsidd 
with martyrdom ; and throm^out ^uoote^ig 
centuries, itgrew in magnitude ajhdvi^utt. , Wot 
only were several levitical custools to<> <SoMljr 
copied by the ecclesiasUcaL hierajichy wMer 
Constantineand his sncceasoim ;^ but those' vm^ 

^7 Coloss. chap. ii. ver. IS, James^ called the brother of 
our LorcU ia said by He^iesippu and Biiaebi«»„ to^ liav« obrtaiirt 
from Besh a»d wine, never to hare .iofieced aMipr.la tandb 
his head, nor the comnoii precantioni agawft perMmml im- 
cleanliness to be adoi^ed. He prayed Alone, in tihe Urnfk* 
till his knees became as hard and homy as those 9( h,eiumd\ 
Eccles. Hist lib. ii« cap. 23. p. 78 -, with the amifUMlversioas 
or notes of Scalager, Petavios, and HalloiKiosy .referrDd'lo by 
Valesins* Hegesippos flourished onder the Anionjaiia 

^ Notwithstanding the constant declaratkMMj botii of Ihi 
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dMbted imracles, which illustrated the* Mosaic chap. vi. 
and ^valigeUcal dispensations, came tx) be tran- "^""^ 
scribed or distorted in the hands of nominal 
believers ; and, within four hundred years after 
^e deatii of tiie Redeemer, parallels, most ab- 
surd and profane^ were drawn, between the glo- 
ti^ of* hisi gospel^ and the puerile manrels of 
monkery,^ ^uoh a combination of circum- 
litances tnay have produced, and may probably 
^Kculpate; in the opinions of papists, mBJbj pages 
of* b^gendary history. A member of the Romish 
comtaeiunion, if attacked on the ridiculous trans- 
ta4i^n of relics, and thehr supposed power in* 
Working wondeirs, or on the virtue of rotten rags 
'm 'beahng all manner of diiseases, might wish to 
ile(/up fbr his defence, the examples of Joseph 
or* his father, the revivification of a corpse through 
doMaet with the bones of £lisha, or the hand* 
kerehiefii'and laprons, which were rendered, by a 
divine blessing, so salutary at Ephesus. Yet 

fb^ cbiistiati emperor and almoet ali the fathers, that Jewish 
rites irere never to be imitated, it is pUia, fron nndoahted 
fects, that the church did borrow sometimes largely from the 
ancient hebrews. This is honestly acknowledged by many 
more modem catholics : Polyd. Verg* de Invent. Rer. lib. iv. 
p. 224: cap. 7. p. 261. 

^ Selp. Sever. Dial. p. 527: p. 56h Tbeodoret. Histor. 
Religios. pp. 884^—5 : or the stronger evidence of later chro- 
sidea and martyroioglsts. 
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tuAP/vi.^Se liis ' eiidaa;vouitS' muntb^) futile' to pbce, 
upoa Um Bacrqd fouiidation^ the nmitaiioes alk- 
lied to; it may be very ppssiUe, that soriptiiFe, 
and not fiction/ occasionidly famirfied the origi- 
nals, which ^orance, w credulity, or something 
worse, mogt clumsily attempted to imitate* Tke 
conveiisations ^Abraham and odners, wiUi tfaeir 
creator, or his mmistering spirita, the feU of 
mapina in the wilderness, the prc4uc<aon of a tivar 
from the rocfk in Horeb, a sahibricq» saneetneft 
imparted to imwhplesome waters, the paaaage of 
Israel or the son of ;$liaphat over Jordan, the 
gracious supply for the widows of Zarei^t^ aad 
Samaria, the suspensicm of run throng theeip- 
(^oy of prayer, or the aissamptkm cf a prophet 
into heaven> all at once iodicaitive^'celtetial 
dgency, are miserably emalaced.by im^ginvy 
apparitions to the epthosiasts of laonasftcisn^ by 
the miraculous shower which reU^ved the fajBise 
of Marciaij, by the formation or discovery of 
fountains at the word of an ascetic^ by stones 
about the springs of Siloa> by the stupeodou5 
transit of St. Alban over the Thames,** by the 



^ The story, alluded to, b given m it stands in Gilduft ( 
scribed by Dede : but the Thames was sixteen mUes (toim Xvn- 
lam, where our proto-martyr suffered. For the other kg c »<k . 
see the most approi-ed ecclesiastical writers of antiquity, wMt- 
out at all descending into the darker ages. 
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oi)db(^oatoi)liiultifdicM6Mi o£oil under the bigbope cbat. vi. 
«f ! Jera8a]emioi)IToiiiffit,'.by' tke'pos^ of 

a)ba^star]ll:(&r ikteatf, yeacs through, the latter, 
and' by:thj& dievation of an abbot into the air on 
ihe' win^ of attendant angel3« As one. of the$e 
aetaphio. messenger drei^ised 6t. Petor from 
ipnton,! «o fiiortychian^ ' the . mottk of Olympus, 
tooittmisfiiating a <;3|)tt¥e m his duogeoB> un- 
folded tits inm doofs» nadb the fetters fall from 
his I hands^^^aod assayed to rital^ if not to^rpsuo, 
tthe;: gpraxiiBe i instance . of siipefnatuml driver- 
abeei^^' 'A ^nsion tit Jbppa bad instructed the 
!aaB]ieiia|i(2stl)6:tD> disGAid his pmjudices with res- 
|tet>tb tfeangBljcommon or unotean; end in the 
tdifa)d]Cient«ry^ an: orthodox prelate received pre- 
Iciseifjrrs&ailar sevebtiona agaiuM indulging an 
iisprppeiT antipathif ioiviai^' the i/mtings pf ^here^ 
4ika^r)ikfansBBfnor8oundafxdogy for supersti- 
tioovlhattib )appDopHai)ed, for its own purposes, 

^1 Socrat. lib. i. cap. 13 : Sozom. lib. i. cap. 14. pp. 30 — 31. 
" ' ^ Ensiliiiw. Bcclcfi. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 7. p. 326. Tlie 
^sliApIt Itecoulit of a fir^phet being hd by raveas, or Arabians, 
ai!thaibebiawi will bearieitiiov interpnolatitfti idthongh Ihe 
former certainly fieems the true one, was disgracefiilly ridicnled 
bfithft JiodMDse compiled m Jerom aboot Paol the hermit* or 
$ltte 4caeeimeiitiODed in tlie fint dialogve of Sulpictus Severus. 
Bb^ jvhat'miBdcaa be fea slapified, as not to distipgnish be- 
Iween-tbetpDectoasand the vile ; bet%i'eeu the sacred truth of 
inspiration^ and the base tinsel of legendary fables } 
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c^im^o^m 4r«k-its f^toiiKtwe^witti paganiiB 

aji^ fe^;^.^,, I "t,, ,',;.,,.•,!♦ ,. /,. ,.i . i.;i (. ■..- 

it jwa^ |Q\Kb;eKerte4, thrmig^hor maten»l.io&i' 
eitQ^tltiQf spppQititlg. the exterior graadeui^i and 
ii|,,^QrfMnii)g.,th^ fiittddmgiotait iootan^ 4 
Christianity. S.hie>ia(iored tbA^mmaony.^fitaatis 

; ;t<^^farf»/th.e;WHamit i»C,piety, set ojiii^Soh ttmhlii 
]a^^r,it^ ^QOQti^Mng^by hm celebrated eiBB> 
pj^i^i^s^MeQt. abtuei of) piigi!imi«e& At 
%< m^S^>9i 39tiM0bMm»*f ami on th& unooiifcof 
0Jffi€8,. t^ ^i)(pefli44.qiotbfff iefected/$to|>edbi t^ 
P^s.'WWfl^.w^re.dedicatod .to liheiiboMuriof>tk 
R^d|^^^, with, the aoeoropanyiog.attokyoCdBfir 
g^wws iwii ^nwriptpral ceiepjooiesv,, lonunn^ 

o Ijliisi and other sacred places, are deseribed smdotC* 
stantiqe, w>| baving been caves, even by EiiMbi«s i «n4 it* 
canons to leqwrk, bow completely,, in the l^ea of tiMe> 
cavern wpnbip of geatUisra was ad<^ted by; a oor»«pfari«< 
nomimil dipaitiimitji.. Nor.can we b«4iwpnaed at tb*s>«W 
we know how converts were too often nH«le,.both. from s*m 
jews^ as Wjdl af the heathen : compare Sozo«<n. p. 48. ff 
51—2 : Athanas. Tom. i. p. 693. 
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budtaoven <ih&^(tyM i&il(e/ frMd! ^kenee'€KA]K^ 
ascended into heaven, the prints of his ftiel!^ ia^^' 
muiiiii^wihh in th6 Mily txpoa which it -^ ^' 

i«pMi!!ible4o^1ii!j^any ^Vdment/ance tlie' si6nes' 
wiro^Midilfiiaiitl^ thik)^ii^' iSwik! vkky the'ftt^ 'dt^ 
the>wclricDi6n'r ^liile (iie cUiist, althoti^ ^ctt-" 
stantly earned' BMray for the edification of tkMt^ ' 
studs, a&tegulahrly repleflishediteelf, and stifib^ed^ 
Dcddier dispersion nor diminution. 
!>fiut^tli&nKist]iiarveUous of the wdndets, ^p^iiciU'inrention 
ovtaih^ duringr her sojourn in&yti^/v^ ihtil^ 
diseovery^i^Aie tedk (m>ss> ^vrbektedn tftehtbhe^ ' 
nt^t far nankind had been dfiered ; vtUdWhid^ ' 
iO<'v0»t<)tras^ kteser^ed for Helena io resent fibh^' 
thei iDBlg o)>livioii of three hundred years, shide * 
tbci i cbns«annation « df types SEhd prop^eei^s' iti' ) 
theisa^^nfio^ 'of the Sfmonr. Hating artWet! at' 
JemsalenJ, theHoly Ghost is afflrm^^'to iil^e 

OptMdfr'MOtvitlMtt^ and the vtnerabl^ Bede. TUe We^-' 
priAls «f Uks fkfki Mbry were alM ta be 0eefi (m the inarbft^ 
ol'iMtot 8ioo*: Vi«. Mi&r. Epipban. cap. xjdi. Sndi fkble^ 
iDwte liaft^ib^en* trauMirlbM} from the mariu of boofls on tile ' 
radk^mt RegiUAtn^ or the ve^ge of 'ffercii)e« upon a stoue in 
Scytiiia. • See DiOttySsiud Ualkarn&Sdeas^ or Middlef od, and 
Jortio. 
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oif AT. n. kindled te anianfrdesivey in hdr breaEili, of findiog 
"^""^^ tfaewoic^onwlikhotirLofd'hidbtea^^ 

and ascertanmg pnecisdy . the otuatifHi pf €al- 
vny, a cohort of sohUetB^irithtbetaBsistaQM of 
the multitude, waft directed: to dear awty tie 
rubbnh, until at length her fiuth ree^nred an 
abundant reward, i)eyQnd all the expeetatknof 
the spectators.^ The holy sepulchre was-dis- 
corered; with three crosses lying near it; the 
Superscription that Pilate bad written,: and Ike 
nails which pierced the body of the Redmvier. 
The only difficulty now was tx> distinguish, the 
true cross of Christ, lest tiinough human frailty, 
that of either of the thieres shmdd be 



^ Any person sopposini^ this matter to be over-stated im 
tlie text, may be referred to tbe foUowtnganthbHtSee'^'Sid^ 
Sever. Ukt. Sac.lib. H. e«p. 49. pii* 870x^74 i SschMi. Jik 
i. cop. 17* pp* 4€*-^7 5 S^WDMD. lib. ai» cup. 1^— X. p|^ 49^ 
46 i Theodoret, lib. i. cap* 18 ; Evagrioii, foif tbe,iairack ^ 
Apamea> lib. iv. cap. 26. pp. 404—405 j Procopins de BdL 
Pers. lib. ii* cap. 1 1 ; these references^ all but the first aod 
last, in the second and third Tolomes of the eodefebstficd hit- 
torians. Readivg Bditkm. Also the DiottosmAede llifcai 
Tom. H. pp. 627—629, f«r tbe genenil bia^y ol Ibe B«l 
Cross i Examen. Concil. Trident* pars. iv. pp. 45^-46, for tk 
prayers offered op to it ) and Baliiz. Vit Papar. Avcft. Fob. k 
p. 440, and Tom. ii. col. 1 134—1 136, Ibr tbe eatabtiduBoait m 
tbe great festival in its honoar, under Gregory XI, and €mtm 
two other circumstances* The irhde iurention ivas a jt^flffe 
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sained In its st^ad. * Macaritis^ the . bishbpl prd* cnAa.vi. 
pos6d that «U - tiiree ehould be ednveyed to/fiodie 
lUck persoiiv wkh supplications to iieavea for a 
cure to be effiedtad by the touch of the real one. 
The hoary empress^ m the presence of (he pre- 
late^ approved dl the experiment, and a ?^oi&ian, 
at the poiqt of deaths upon whom it waft tried, 
arose from her eouch in perfect health, damoti- 
atratmg which of them was genuine. Still fur- 
tber to remove any possible doubt on tl^e subject, 
a ^corpse was brought into contact with this tree 
of life, when with every limb trembling,, it sud- 
denly and wonderfoUy revived before the whole 
'assenbly' Heleaia, in transports. of |oy» adored 
not the wood itself, says St. Ambrose,^ which 
would have been a pagan folly, but the King of 
Gbry, who suffered upon it : while posterity soon 
exceeded her example, in the worship offered to 
tfa^ most aMrfbl of all relics, by every church in 
Christendom not esteemed either heathenish or 
heretical. 

A portion of the sacred treasure was trans- its muiti- 
inittedto Constantine ; and the remainder being ^ *^'^*^" 
enclosed in a silver chest, the custody of it was 

^ Jortki^ Rem. Eocles. Hist. Vol. iL Baaoag. Anna]. Ton. 
ii. pp. 72Bt«-9. Cyril, wbose acoouot is very ftill, seems to 
bave beeD altdgetber i^oraot of tbe celestial cross, said to have 
appeared to Ckmstantbe in Gaol or Italy. 
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pii^Fhbj^ devote^^ «^ xrtheriohnrcfaefir/ ^^^ 
piety ^of >prudebed' dimctckl. > These^ wlu> wei» 
weaitiiy;.paid an «Adnnoiis prkb^ ipr «b6 bmdUttC 
splinter: while the rapacity, whieh ■ had sue- 
oeeded'in the dehisi^ of bcnkpriaieeafld peiifrie; 
made ofiotiver didcoveryof equal i«iportaAceis 
it regarded the eodeBiastical reveums^ and the 
popuknr delimini. PmlhyAS' ascettaiiiedthaldie 
drosa at' Jerusalem posselssed the prmdpIe»o( 
vitality and replOTishment ; sd ' that, altboogli 
affovdhig a daily snpply^ to the destite of-muki- 
tud^s', the precbus w6od rensiaiiied ^asi utidi« 
miriisiied'ai|ftM diist upon tl^ nxMifit of Oliver.* 
Withib a qwattef of a ce«tury this ^venetat^ idol 
hadffipreisid itself over the Whdi6 eaHh v andihe 

'«7 •SHUilurt itittrVels ime YeeorAed $k to the bl6^dl^U|*^ 
mift} TliMphylacty litbTiii. cap«.U.pi.289| Ctragani^Jilkii' 
ciy>« 3* ]ip. 1$8&^6 ; . and a« to the milk i/t life jTiiip^t WId 
r^rd to the pails, said to have been found wiUi the cross, tk 
emperor had them manufactured into a bit tor his horse, ni 
inserted into the helmet which he meaht to preAt iW battle, foi 
which "Was tlM adorned wkfa the crneial i^pheil Ttaotei 
telbi «ft tl^<^ nearly all thi/s w9B dona, |or h|m>^>yiI;IelrDi^te 
fuliil;a propbe^ in Zechariah. Michael Glyca3> foolishly, wen 
than intimates her former Judaism : Corpus. Byzant. Tom. is 
Annal. par. 4. p. 192. Snidas mentions, and most other eocle 
siastical writerf glance at the order of christian Vestals, w^ 
she ijistitotcd 
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inaidioud /d^iott of tlie>mid doctapinesfof isalvat^r 
tioil^and fibally tbetr almost ieiitireaiippvefci^uMu/ 
auudstamass o^ uimiMiuiig oeremday^ aadith^ 
aotKjKD^lited i9ttfmratition» ]«f the age. Heleiuu 
diedi>aiOf 6< jbhan eighty yeam old, hariiig) iived >to> 
»fo ber 9QA the) master of the Romaaeiopftreii 
aofaiiKKv^lekiged l^ vicAotious. armies, anfd iStti^l 
gated 'pr^nrmpes,: from Caledonia tothA banks* of) 
of ibiSi Ilifris^ ; He attended hb pareub in her laat 
DMtneiifsj ^the agonies rofthel closibg;)Scepe)jwet6; 
soMhed^by bis respectful oondoleaoq ; ?ithi\^1lm\ 
exoesslve hoaows^ sb profusely* h(taped>4M^jhert 
iftati^rji^^emaced *he taste of theday^;aadi|)etf/ 
hapsjth§ rpaKtyiOf hiiaifilial affection*; i jTMcpacwi 
of Helenopolis, with the privileges of a city, had 
b«ff;p,:f o^fisnedmpoa tb^ viUag^ of Dsepaoram ki 
Bitkynior: the same appellation was now given 
tt^'si'town in l^alestine : and part of the EJukrhe' 
sea was' also called Helenopontus. A street af 
P^pUi^ near Antioch, toqk the title of Augustal^. 
fram two statues of the emperor and hta motheity^ 
with a eross between them, whidh the fortner 
had tkken care to erect on the event of het* 
decease, 

'« Soerat. lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 49. Hb. iL cap. 10. p. 67 i Sbad- 
meo. lib. iiL cap. 5. p. 98 : Tbeodoret lib. i. cap. 18. p. 65 : 
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chm>^vl ■ Yet thi dupenMitions, s^ povwrfiiHy e^ot^ 
SnperBtt.' natfced by thm prm(^s», might hxre mude l6» 
coDstan. vigorous 'sboots among ehristiaiis at lai^, bad 
not the influence of her son beetk added to that 



tioe 



ot Helena* She was atto^^^ to enjoy the ooo* 
mand of the iiiiperial< treasury; for tbe furtherance 
of her favourite objects; and Constantinev as he 
lost all relish for the reality of religion, becaiBe 
enamoured with l^e magnificeoee of an oaten- 
tatious ceremonial. The standard q£ die orossy 
which had appeared in the hearvens, on his wamA 
against the tyrant of Italy, formed k model for 
the banner of the Roman zmok^s.^ Several 
imitations were made, and instead of the mn^fes 
of Jupiter, Mars, or Romulus, the holier cyvAd 
of Christianity was carried beftnre the legiomv Bnd 
ere loag teeeived the same idolatixDNto adoratbn, 
which had been enjoyed by its obsolete prede- 
cessors. Filly of the most valiant veterans were 

Eoseb. de vit Const lib. iii. cap. 46—47. pp. 603 — 664 : 
Snidas. Tom. L p. 377 : Hesych. Milesias. ap. Coqi. Byzaot 
Tom. L p. 162 : Procopins. Tom. li. p. 459 : Joan. Mahla. 
Antioch. De Imp. Christ. Tom. xxiii. p. 6. The author sns- 
peds Uiat calling a part of the Eunne Hdenopontns^ was only 
the revival of its most ancient appellation^ throi^ the Hellenes 
or Alans^ who inhabited the shores of that sea. There were 
however numerous places which took their name from sone 
member of the Flavian &mi]y. 
^ Patbos. Imper. Roman. Numlsm. pp. 380 — 382. 
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appoiiKted to Barvouind the oonseo^tedenstgA ; cmm*. ivl 
and each alternately bore it upon his dioiildet, • ""'^^ - 
the rest attending, to ids pcote^icm^ The pre^ 
senee of the Lsd^rumJ^ at any post of danger^ 
waa invariably accompanied with victory ; and 
on one occaskm, when its bearer through ieaor 
reaigiied Us diarge, a javeline pierced him in the 
boweb, while the warrior^ to whom he had sur-* 
rendered it, escaped unhurt. It is affirmed that 
ncMie were ever wounded, when upholding this 
mtrveUous standard : and if we decline the 
admissicm of miraculous interference, we may 
admire the military policy, which supfdied the 
declension of personal courage, by the^substitute 
of religious enthusiasm. The armour of the 
common scddiers was also sanctified with crucial 
onaments, which were too soon considered aa 



70 Ensebios de vit Coftst. Eb. i. cap. 3(^—31. pp. 516— 517 ; 
and ^b. iW csp^ 7 — 9- pp. 540 — 541. A satisfactory exp\Mr , 
nation of the title Labarnm^ or its plmal Labara, may be fonod 
in Bvyaat. Analys. Anc. Mythoi: toL iii. pp. 320—327: it 
was borrowed fron some of the pagaa nations^ as that learned 
mytbologist kas shewn in a plate of coins : bot if the veader 
wishes to be lost iu a hbyrintb of eonjectoras> he may consult' 
Dn CangjQ. Pamelins has collected some cnrions matter on the 
general sofa|^ of the Lahamm, in his annotations in ApoL 
Tertull adv. Gent pp. 98 — 99 $ and so have many others of 
the annototors on the fathers. 
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Chap, vl magical Qlttims'^ move petenft 
^^"^^ of heati^niam. 

Some be. It miist not indeed be fiirgetten, Uiat 

rUed ev^n thiogs than these, were introduced^ under Ihe 

DomiDili beneficial infinences of reUgioD^ anndug the B»- 

chrutian. ^^^ troops^ Such was the observance rf 4e 

sabbath ; the acknowledgment, in an appmatai 

form of prayer, that Jehovah alone was tte 

author of victory; and the ezani{^ of aNrtodi 

71 To tftarripiov Kai Zwnrouiv mifietov, ^inrep ri fofliirp^p cat 
iccucu»>^ ayivvTupioy. Eoseb. de vii* Const. Ubw n. cftp. M. fi. 544. 
Oral, de knid« Coiurt cap. tL p. 7d2 ; mA oipi iz. fk 78^ 
wbere he i»peall the very expresfiiena of the first ifooMw, 
which are still farther Ulastrated, pp. 740. 742. Socrates. 1&. 
V. cap. 17. pp. 283—4. Lactant de Mort. Persec cap. 44. 
Snip. Sever, de vit. Beat* Martin, cap. 3. p. 445. cap. 10. p. 
458. cap. 24. p. 469. Epist. ad Enseb. p. 482. And Mft- 
withstanding the remarks of the annotators, or more partica- 
larly Casaubon^ it is very certain that by many nominal chris- 
tians, in the fonrth, and apparently by almost all in the fiM 
century, so far as history informs us, the sign of the cross was 
nsed as stated in the text. Anthoritiea might be inardinalcif 
multiplied to prove this, bat the above may satisfy the reader. 
Sqch a consequence was in fact inevitable, when soond know- 
ledge so little prevailed in the world. Joan. Niadaoa. de lact 
Christianor. cap. xx. sec xi. pp. 143 — 145. De crnds atqae 
crucifixi veneratione, or for the nails, the lance, and the siga 
of the cross generally, see Darantus de ritibos Ecdes. Ca^toiic. 
lib. i. cap. 6. pp. 51-r67, as compared with lib, ii. cep. 4^ 
pp. 732— 743. Paris. 1631. 
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ofdimicefi performed ^bin a moveable cbapel> cmap vi. 
whither Constantine regularly retired for fasting, 
Bfieditattoni or similar devotional exercisesJ"^ 
But this latter custom became no less corrupted 
than the others, by an attempt to imitate the 
tabernacle of Moses^ and by erecting the Laba* 
rum before it» as a visible object of veneraticm. 
la honour of the same symbol, Friday being the 
day of the cracifixion^ was set apart to be as 
solemnly observed as the sabbath :^^ and thus, 
by adding to the injunctions of scripture, men 
were led away from a reverence for the inspired 
writings as the only ruks of faith and practice, 
uhtil in the lapse of centuries, mere human com^ 
mandments were exclusively obtruded into their 
places. 

^ Easebins de vit. G)n8t. lib. ii. cap. 12 — 14. pp. 542 — 
543. lib. iv. cap. 56—57. pp. 658—659. Socrat. lib. i. cap. 
18. p. 49. Sozoinen. lib. i. cap. 8. p. 19. Constantine pre- 
scribed the supplication for bis soldiers, and commanded that 
all should nse the language of the Romans, in making this 
address to the deity. Each legion had its tabernacle. 

7s Sozomen. lib. i. cap. 8. pp. 19 — 20, with a good note on 
the former page of this historian. Also for the observance of 
Sunday, Euseb. de vit. Const, lib. iv. cap. 18 — 22. pp. 635 — 
637 } including the form of prayer, cap. 20. The reader may 
see how soon a proper respect, even for the sabbath, declined 
at Rome, in the apocryphal epistle of Christ to St. Peter, 
printed from a manuscript of considerable antiquity, among 
the Anecdot Literar. Tom. i. pp. 63—74. 

B B 
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Chap. VI. Whcn the emperOT had exchanged the camp 
Nomerous fot his Capital, a zeal for multiplying churches, 

churches r' ..,/• -j 

erected immensely laudaWe m itself, was yet so tamted 
with the prevalent superstitions, as to prove fe«r- 
fully oppressive. Edifices, more magnificent 
than necessary, were reared In every principal 
city ; and an imperial edict proclaimed, that 
although none should be compelled to embrace 
Christianity, it was trusted that sooner or later, 
all would be included in her pale J* The holy 
land was loaded vrith sumptuous piles for public 
worship, at Ccesarea, Ptolemais^ Jerusalem, and 
even at the oak of Mamre.^* In otho- parts of 
Asia, at Antioch, Heliopolis, and Nicomedia, 
similar prodigality was displayed, as well as 

74 £a8ebiii8 de vit Const, lib. ii. cap. 48. p. 560. cap. 56. 
p. 563 : as iUmtraUd by tke Theodosini Code. 

^ Eosebiot de vit. CoDSt. lib. tit cap. 51—53. pp. 606— 
609. Demonst Evangel, lib. v. cap. 9. Sozemen. lib. ii. ctp. 
4. pp. 49 — 50. Josephos de bell. Judaic, lib. iv. cmp. 9. Ait 
lib. i. cap. 10. In the time of Constantine^ many pagmn cm* 
monies appear to have been prartised at Mamie, peiiiapa co»- 
memorative of primeval traditions, similar to those pictuiid 
at Gades. Philostrat. de yit. ApoU. Tyan. lab. v. cap. 4. ff* 
190—191. The memory of Kiijath-Arba, the latter of tk 
gigantic Anakim, together with 1^ sepulchre of the patnaitki 
in the care of Machpelah» might also have materially co^ii- 
bnted to render illustrioos the site of the ancient Hebff«a 
Compare Genes, xxifi. ver. 2. 17. 19. 20. with lodiaa xh 
ver. 15. Numbers xiii. ver. 22. 
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throughout Africa, and Europe.^^ The western chap. vi. 
naetropolis, in Italy, beheld the stately erections ^"^^^'"^ 
of St. J(^n in the Lateran, and St. Peter on the 
Vatican hill : the basilica of the Sessorian palace 
was ennobled by several pieces of the cross, with 
a quantity of earth from Calvary ; and the lone* 
liness, of what is now the cathedral of Santa 
Croce, presents an affecting contrast to the 
multitudes, who once attended this consecrated 
shrine,^ amid the grandeur of the Roman ritual. 
At Constantinople, altars and relics absorbed the 
attention of its inhabitants ; and the name of the 
twelve Apostles adorned one of the most costly 
buildings, under which its founder intended to 
be buried, for the eventiiud benefit of his soul. 



^ Easeb. de ?it Const, lib. iiL cap. 50. p. 605. cap. 56— 
58. pp. 611 — 613. Ciampbi de sacrit EdificiU a Constant. 
Magn. constmctis Synopait HUt. Rome. 1693. 

^ It was bnilt on the rains of a temple of Veons overthrown 
by Constantioe, of which eight noble granite colomns were 
transferred to the new ohnrcfa, while a beautifol fn^^nt of 
the former ediice still remains in an adjacent garden. More 
than fourteen centuries may be said to have rolled over the 
walls of Santa Croce, and yet the mosaics are fresh, as if exe- 
cnted bat yesterday. The doors ate apea from svnrise to son- 
set 1 bat I have sat for hoars, on the steps of the altar, to 
enjoy ks coolness and solitude, without being once interrupted 
by the approach of a human creature. Eoseb. de vit. Const, 
lib. i. cap. 42. p. 522. 
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CMAr. vtThis ttdrvitage, be expected, would be dsiired 
''^^"^ fixmi the dafly prayers offered «p by wemhted 
coDgregatioiis in honoar of the ibrst folkiwen of 
theSavfoor.^ Christian holydays also succeeded 
pagan festivals, and as nearly all the former were 
dedicated to samts or martyrs, those immortal 
worthies came to be considered as patrons or 
intercessors, to the detriment of a scriptnxBl 
teitii, which alone reposes with satk&ctioa in 
the merits of a cmcifled Redeemer. Theooe 
arose religious addresses to persons of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, who were falsely conceived 
to possess an interest in the councils of heaven ; 
and perhaps what was primarily a mere res- 
pectful appeal, or rhetorical flourish, degenerated 
firom too frequent use into a customary mode of 
supplication.^^ Nocturnal vig'ds were soon as 

^ Entebins de rit. Contt lib. it. cap. 58— 4M). pp. S59 — 
000. A part of the obteqniet of Coostantine tborelbro ooa- 
■itted of tuppfications for kit mM pre a cptcd by the prksts 
and poople. cap. 71. p. 6S8. The origfai asd growtb ^ ikm 
general practice may be frand atated in Joannes Nioolna lo 
Inct. Christian, cap. xvii. pp. 1 16 — IS3. 

^ Praepar. Erang. Eoseb. lib. xiiL cap. II. p. 603. Pimm. 
162S : Gregory Naiianien says tkat raartyrs are nwdiaton 
with the divinity ; Orat. yi. ad Greg. Nyss. IVmi. i. p. 14t : 
and compare Orat adv. Julian, iii. p. 77 : Orat xviR. in land. 
Cyprian, p. 274 : Orat. lis. p. 288 : Orat ntv. p. 425 : 
Epist. pp. 844—6 : pp. 894--8 : with the eossMotarias of 
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commoii at the'Orlbtofies of aonfe$sqc8|;iM3 t^gy CHAr. yi. 
had been ia the tconples of idolatry : while in ^"^^""^^ 
watching over their bones or sepulchres,®^ a pil- 
grim was as much deluded with omens, miracles, 
and prophecies. 

CoDstantine moreover paid remarkable defer- privileges 
ence to various prelates and pastes, who fre- Sl^epiHc^ 
quented his court; and several, who had more ^** ^''^*'' 
or less suffered durii^ the late p^secutions, were 
justly treated with reverence. Paphnutius, hav- 
mg lost an eye» was often sent for to the palace, 
that the emperor might salute the vacant socket.?* 

EUiis Cretensig) and ids learned assistanU, in the second Tome 
of this father ; especially p. 572. Gregorius Thaumatnrgns 
gentiliam ferias in festa sanctorum martynim miitliyit: aid 
see Theodoret^ Chrysostom, or Angnstin. 1 

^ Tbeprittitite diristians nsed to call the temples of paganism 
sepulchres s because the deities of mythology were supposed to 
be there interred y bat in the fourth centnryj the gentiles, with 
0ome justice, retorted this contemptuous title upon the orato- 
ries of the martyrs. Hence Libanius scornfully describes the 
christians as ot n-epi mc ra^ng, and expresses a hope^ that, * 
. under the fostering care of his favourite emperor, rai rois cepoic 
vwoxi^n^iiy rttc rofnc* Orat Parental. cap« 145. p. 367. 
JoUan derides his antagonists in a similar manner, roic ^^p^ 
mc Tof^e jcaXAr^#|ACFocf ypou&oic* Misopogon. p. 344. p. 357. 
p. 361, and c^where. See m<Mreo?er a curious chapter in 
Nicolans de lo«^. Cbnstian. cap- xxv. pp. 173 — 187. 

91 Eosebivs. EopleSf ^ist^ lib* yiii* cap. 12. p. 392. Ruinart. 
inAal» Mai^F- P* 387-.^Soaratff. lib..j. ^p- 11. pp. 38—39, 
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Chap. VI. He appeared worthy indeed of all honour, sbice 
extraordinary prudence was blended with his 
piety ; and he had successfully controverted, in 
the Nicene assembly, some preposterous propo- 
sitions as to the necessity of celibacy among the 
clergy. But mistakes on this, as well as many 
other points, were fast gaining ground; sad 
it was impossible to withstand the impetuositj, 
with which men rushed into the most fanatical 
innovations. The bishops led the way, and, 
with the increase of their revenues and power, 
improved the opportunities they enjoyed, for 
enlarging their encroachments upon the con- 
sciences, or the property of the people. They 
were exempted from payment of taxes, as also 
from the discharge of public offices not supposed 
suitable to their sacred calling : but at the sane 
time, the more ambitious among them obtained 
a civil jurisdiction throughout their sees, and be- 
came receivers of appeals in matters unconnected 
with religion ®* Their numbers multiplied with 



with Lowih*8 annotations. Others also received the 
tokens of afifection : Tbeodoret lib. f. cap. 11. It would Wvc 
been well, had Constantino not repealed, as he did^ the P^fm 
and other laws against celibacy. Enseb. de vit. Const, lib. W. 
cap. 26. p. 640. Sozomen. lib. i. cap. 9. p. 21. 

^ Tillemonte Hist, des Cmper. Tom. iv. pp. 395—296 
Euseb. de vit. Const, lib. iv. cap. 27. pp. 640 — 641. Sozoaci. 
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their privileges ; and before the close of the fourth ghap. vi. 
century, no less than one thousand eight hun- ^"^"^"^^ 
dred prelates^ with a proportionate number of 
clergy, were scattered over the extent of Chris- 
tendom.®* 

Nothing however is more foreign, from the Mistaken 
intention of this history, than to represent anthnm^- 
external hierarchy as inconsistent with the wel- religious 
fare of the church. A settled ministry, formed •"*'^*'^** 
on the episcopal model, will perhaps ever be 
one of the greatest blessings to mankind, where 
worldly principles are in any measure excluded 
from its pale. But Constaatine mifortunately 

lib. i. cap. 9. pp. 20—21. There is a law extant in theTheo- 
dosian Code, lib. xvi. tit. 2, whieli ordains that the single tes- 
timony of a bishop shall suffice in a cause, without the evidence 
of other witnesses : but by the best critics, it is not considered 
genuine, although it was certainly received as such, in the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, since Charlemagne expressly 
cites it, as the foundation for an enactment of a similar kind. 
Jortin has observed this. 

® Bingham. Christian Antiq. Book. ix. Fabricius has 
added a valuable list of more than four thousand bishoprics, 
which, in the course of ages, have subsisted throughout Chris- 
tendom, in calcero Luc. Salut. Evangel. Hambur 
further, for the judicial powers of bishops, Ba 
Reg. Franc. Tom. ii. p. 886 : Baklwin. de leg 
p. 14 : Cod. Theod. Tom. vi. p. 52 : p. 304 -, 
of Godefroy. 
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<^N AP. Vf. misa^preliended the very esseirtials of tiie spr 
'■^'"^^ tern ; and his viewii, of what he imagmed I0 fae 
real religion, only fell in with the notions >of \m 
time. At a distance^ indeed, the sunrey af^pean 
fcriltiant and unposing : idols totter upon tim 
pedestals, the temples are moulderiog ioto ob* 
scurity, profbssion of another £udi b the order «f 
the day, and the Ihnits of nominal dmstendoai 
seem to touch the confines of the empire^ The 
absolute monarch of the Roman wodd estabtiriws 
the worship of Jehovah; solicits an interest in 
the prayers of his subjects ; remembers them k 
return before a throne of mercy ; admires the 
divine image in the minds of the bishops; feek 
proud at being ranked among their numbei ; lis- 
tens to a long discourse from one of them, with- 
out chusing to sit down ; procures fifty copiesf 
of the sacred volume; peruses the scriptures 
most diligently ; appoints and observes the fes- 
tivals of martyrs ; prescribes a form of suppli- 
cation ; spends many hours, or even a whde 
night, in his consecrated tabernacle, fasting and 

^ Ensebius and the tripartite historians. By the time tint 
Constantine floarished, the scriptures had circulated over tk 
whole Roman world, and even beyond its limits. TranshtiMf 
were made into the various languages both of the eastud 
west : Fabric. Lux. Cvang. cap. li. p. 35. et sequent. 0« 
venerable editors of the bible have justly alluded to 
interesting circumstances. 
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watehihg'j'fflgnarhk £brehead with iho cr^pss; chap. vl 
dectere^ himself not ashamed of Christ ; and ac- ^'^^ 
quires^ among tiie courtiers of his palace, the 
^diameter of a mduster in divinity. He is distia^ 
guided on his coins,^ either in the posture of 
gentifl6xioa> with his hands lifted toward heaven, 
or lobking up in an ereot attitude, like the most 
devout aspirlmt after holiness. Edicts become 
as hortatory as the hcmiilies of the fathers ; those, 
addressed m them, are persuaded to acknow- 
ledge the Saviour ; christians are exalted to 
cffides of irifluenoe and dignity; and the pro- 
vii^ces, they govern, are to be brought under the 
i^ceptre of reason. Constantino implores men 
ndt to injure their neighbours :^ he inculcates 

^ Some were also stampt with the sign of the cross upon 
them : Patin. Imp. Rom. Nnmism. pp. 3S0 — 382. 

^ Gibbon seems rather to triumph at haTing discovered^ \n 
a moffd treatfee of IsoGratet^ the goMen role of o«r Sayioor, 
Mflfit ^i. rer. 12» four oeotnries before the publication of the 
goepciL The writings of that amiable^ and timid orator, have 
indeed often appeared to the author^ as holding a rank among 
the best monuments of pagan antiquity : yet the disinterested- 
ness, which he and others so strongly recommended, was a 
mere speculation, never intended to be carried out into general 
use> while one main and peculiar feature of Christianity is, 
that its precepts in their very nature are practical, and aim at 
changing the whole course of human conduct, by giving a right 
direction to the motives even of the most apparently unimpor* 
tant action. Heathen ethics therefore did little or no good at 
ail, except as they confirmed the statements of St. Paul ; while 
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Cbap. VI. unity and charity, with an eloquence remarkabk 
^^"^^ for the age : he is a frieiui to the poor, a father 
to the orphan, a husband to the widow, a {»o- 
tector to the destitute, and generous towards 
every class of his dependants. His beaeficenoe 
is compared with the genial brightness of tbe 
sun, as extending over the whole surface of the 
earth. His conversation attracts an audience 
absorbed in admiration of the speaker : shooki 
any point of theology be introduced, he respect- 
fully rises from his throne, composes his coun- 
tenance, and suppresses his voice> that the mat- 
ter may be discussed with solemnity : he ably 
disproves the errors of gentilism, asserts the im- 
mortality of the soul, and when overwhelmed 
with grateful plaudits for his condescension, a 
significant nod reminds the fawning crowd, that 
such praises are due to God, rather than to the 
emperor. He then descants upcm the doctrines 
of providence, describes the dispensation of a 
Redeemer, demonstrates tiie necessity which 
called for it, and passes on to the consummatioo 
of all things. His attendants are depicted, as 

the morals of scripture rarely failed of producing some exceOeat 
results ; and the reason, that these were so lamentably cir- 
cnmscnbed under Con stan tine, arose from a fatal mistake n 
to the sound doctrinal basis, upon which any superstioctaic rf 
genuine virtue can alone be reared. 
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being momentarily oppressed with remorse ofcB^r.vi. 
conscience, having their eyes fixed on the ground^ ^^-^^-^ 
while the imperial preacher pourtrays before 
them the terrors, and the certainty of a fiitm*e 
judgment. Yet the sermon has little lasting 
effect : its hearers express their approbation, and 
forget, disbelieve, or despise the topic : avarice 
and hypocrisy remain paramount among the 
ministers of state : in one word, the entire prac- 
tice of a dissolute court derides the recommen- 
dations of its sovereign.** 

He succeeded better as to the sagacious mea- vct bis 
sures adopted in gradually undermining pagan- we^^Mie- 
ism. Had sudden violence been every where Sndc?^° 
used, the results would probably have proved j|"^*^Uf^ 
neither so certain nor advantageous ; and it was ^•'" 
principally by discouragement, rather than actual 
suppression, that polytheism was passii^ into 
oblivion. The heathen, in those' places, where 
they greatly outnumbered the christians, would 
sometimes compel the latter to defile themselves 
with magical customs : a decree therefore was 
issued, that such persecutors should be bastina- 
doed, if they were poor, or heavily fined, if they 
were wealthy. The images of mythology now 
adorned the capital, having been sold or seized 

^ Vita Constant, ap. Enseb. paMim. 
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€itA»^. OS masterpieces of ait, althougli bfcdoen onto 
msny occasions in ebvUitioos of popular entlm* 
siasm. Statues of gold or silver were exposed 
as laughing^stocks to the maltkude> and thea 
melted into money for public purposes. Ser^ 
altars were despoiled of their magnificent onia- 
ments ; temples, after having been unroofed faj 
design or accident, fell rapidly into- decay and 
ruin ; others were closed or neglected $ the lanib^ 
belonging to them, supplied funds for vanooi 
benevolent objects ; the veil was rent aside fron 
Ae delusions of Delphi and Dodona ; and shrines^ 
where hecatombs had been immolated, becaoK 
refbges for foxes and ravens. In Egypt, tht 
cubit of the Nile was removed, from the fiuie cf 
SerafHs, into the church at Alexandria ; aad the 
prediction of its priests, that the river would 
overflow no longer, was providentially fidsified 
by the fertility of the ensuing immdatioa^^ 
Licentiousness had been the characteristic of 
mythology, which allured and charmed its vota- 
ries, through the unbounded excesses permitted 
and encouraged by its superstition. Beaefits 
therefore of incalculable extent wore CQ^o£&ni 
upon society, by the mere nominal profession of 

M Coost. Edict ooBt. pBgtB. i^Hid Fabrie. pfk 275««-^28t; 
ti^ «fl tht refere&cet ibtnm given to tiw.Die«lomii €Mi. 
iMKi the McMaatiod wrHert. i . ;.i .... 
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sQuiotionuig the sUglitest Mt& of immoraUty, pror 
hibfti ^even their conception in the mind. Cod? 
stantitae^ who considered himself raised up by 
God to reduce all men under the $way of tern* 
perance, must have recollected, with abhcHrenee^ 
tibie abominations too generally inseparable froiia 
the g^itilism, wherein he had been bom. No 
sooner was the throne of Christianity established 
mt CoEDStantinople, than with the eye of an eagle^^ 
the eitaperar beheld mount Libanus, and the 
grores of Venus Aphacitis devoted to the most 
fli^itious enormities. The trees were immedir 
alely cut down, the oroide Mras silenced and over* 
tumed, its profligate hierophants dispersed themr 
selves, and a military force assisted in thib 
labours of purgation. An effigy of the same 
goddess was Levelled to the ground^ at Helb- 
t>polis in Phoenicia ;^ the disgracefuli rites, afi- 

87 Easebius de vit. Const, lib. iii. cap. 55 ; as compared 
with the other christian historians, and 2k)simiis. lib. i. pp. 
53-^54. There was a sacred lake here, and an oracular tem- 
ple/both which were much frequented from the occasional 
apptatfanoe of some meteoric phenomena, in their rieinity. 

86 Cruel reyenge was subsequently shewn, by the Heliopo- 
litans, towards christians, on account of this, conduct of Con- 
sittiiiBe, when aetoal j^a^^iui revir^ £»r s short period 
under. Jaliai.SbaKmi. itb^ v^ cifK 10. pi iM« The leiss hjn- 
riooi retaliation upon the statnO' al Piteea8»' we ean aliMWt 
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Crap. VI. tached to the worship of the Cilician Esculapios 
were indignantly forbidden;"^ while severe but 
appropriate punishments awaited their infatuated 
followers, when they still dared to insult the 
laws of nature. Yet where idolatry assumed less 
flagrant forms, the new institutions dealt gently 
with popular prejudices. Sacrifices continued to 
be offered, nor was the science of augury, though 
subjected to certain restrictions, suffic^ntly 
discountenanced. The m3r8teries of initiation 
at Eleusis, and other places, attracted numbers; 
and notwithstanding their consequent miscAiefa 
might be much modified, it would doubtless 
have been a more consistent course, had the 
arm of imperial authority altogeth^ annihilated 

forgive : cap. xxi. pp. 212 — ^213 : Philostorgius. lib. yii. cap. 
3. pp. 512 — 513 ; with tbe curious note of M. de Vulois, m 
which he surrenders as hopdess the (ftfiavpw jkm 1rpo^K9v^mur, 
but discovers the depawtiav, supposed to have been paid to 
this idol of antiquity. 

® In these temples sick persons used to be laid for the core 
of their diseases } and heathen priests, who knew something 
of physic, often did their best to restore the health of such 
individuals : but all the merit was of couise ascribed to Eeca- 
lapius. The plan answered; for every instance of soccess 
passed for a miracle, and brought more devotees to the shriae. 
How melancholy it is to find that, even under Constantine, 
this very imposture was practised by nomina] christians, oa 
behalf of St. Michael ! Bosomen. lib. ii. cacp. 3. pp. 48—49. 
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them. Great however mnEy its achievements crap. vu 
appear^ if we remember the once licensed mur- 
ders, the unparalleled cruelties, and the horrible 
lewdness, which even an imperfect acknowledg- 
ment of the gospel almost banished from the 
Roman provinces. 

But should the reader wonder that something Reason 
else was not done, than merely crushing these goodTas 
hideous deformities, and improving the moral °^ 
state of society, we can only observe, that more 
important effects, beyond all doubt, must have 
resulted among multitudes imnoticed in history. 
This silence perhaps might not have been main- 
tained, at least by ecclesiastical writers, had not 
their low standard of religion seemed abundantly 
elevated in the opinions of Constantine and his 
courtiers. Had Eusebius proposed, that the 
sums, lavished upon splendid churches, should 
have been expended in the education and sup- 
port of pious pastors, in the circulation of the 
word of God, or in the general promotion of a 
kingdom not of this world, the first christian 
autocrat would have been amazed at his altered 
sentiments : and had the same bishop enforced 
the vital doctrines of original sin, justification 
before heaven by faith in Jesus, the mysterious 
nature of his atonement, the divinity of his per- 
son, the spirituality of his dispensation, and the 
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cmAm^Yummtmitf of. aapanfl inflMiirii «> rea&m -tkt 
""^"^ kevtofinM,tliepralita,tfeni9kMeteqiieM«i 
8t PmI, woold have shared tteaMetrfAlkft- 
MtnM* Tlie opMd oi CScMtsBlHK» wutofst it 
Mght kMe ooce embraoed^iMa fetleriy co^^ 
with the kaven both of tnanbm andmif 
It was Dot founded on the fiwtt of fauiaui 
tMy and helpkssDen* it never rested on the oaA 
oblatioo BBttde by Chriat for aianers^ it com aef y a d 
little or DO idea of the change ^dMch meat be 
effected by the Holy Ghoat in every ti refene wta 
pataoB , it coafoundcd the whole plan ofihrntiaa, 
and obaemed the gloriea of the trinity. Whan 
Cenatantine eologiaaa the cross, aeaitse any 
thing ia geneially intended beyond the bate 
external sjrmbol, under whose shadow^ he had 
marched to victory. We have aeen, that lie 
relied upon prayers offered ap, after hi 
for the benefit of his soul : and he 
that good works might be so far meritorious, as 
to propitiate an offended deity. Hence it came 
tp pass, that the form of godliness, without its 
vivifying power, was all that the emperor adaaiied. 
I^ practical conaequenees of such a departure 
from sound principles, were soon manifest in his 
conduct,** and his subjects suffered accordingly. 

** Imperator etuuD dqmTatnr: damqiie iifei ttli|piii 
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lAudsble. re<»enehra«&tB, MPldcbiliad . lateif 'OMf* «Ma#. vi. 
tigoted tlie fiscal iiApoiitiofi^ begafr- to bel«kl ^""""^^ 
a«de; an aagoMAted tiaatkm bMame-aeedfiit 
to raise the recfusite neans fer earrjiug forwfti^ 
his inulti&rious imdertaidngs; andao awtlkmeA 
consoieMee prompted htm to elra^ine afresh iiitd 
abuses^ or reform the prodigsdity of his palacei 
As desolations^ through recent wars, stiil checked 
the. prosperity of many provinces, and as neither 
commerce ndr agriculture cduld be made more 
pradttctrre than before, the Roman territoride 
again groaned under the exactions of the treasury; 
L«xury and oppression grew boldei^ from day te 
day : the reins of government were ekckened ^ 
while future prospects gave but slender promises 
of ameMoration. 

The festivUies of Easter had just been eon-- mneti 
eluded with more than ordinary magmficence, tiin of^the 
when ConstaAtine, finding himself nuwell, had^'^i^'''' 

oflScium Tidetnr implere, vim persecutionis exercnit : actiqM in 
exfliuih episcopi, saevitum in clericos, animadversum in laieos, 
q«i te ab mrianonun eommoiiione aecrerenunt. Snip. Serer. 
lib. ii. €99* ^* 9-B76. He btoane incked Uittarly qoiteaptr^* 
secotor, and the iocreasing d^p^oe of UttflrneM, which he tx- 
hibitedj was in exact ptoportian to hia decline from a correct 
beliefin the essentials of religion : Socrates, pp. 29 — 30 : pp. 
70—71 : Soaomen, pp. 90—91 : Ensebiiis de Tit. Const, lib. 
tiL«H^S8--M. 

C C 
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€tf AP. VI. reeourse to the wann hatim of HeleBO{x>lis^ bat 
^■^"^"^^ without tfaeir allaying his discnrder. From thence 
he removed to the neighbourhood of NicomediR; 
and there, as his end was evidently approachiiy, 
he earnestly b^ged to be baptized ; bdieving, 
with lamentable credulity, that whatever had 
been sinful in his ccmduct, through human fixity, 
would be effectually washed away by a mere par- 
ticipation in the sacred ordinance. He told his 
attendants, that his design had been to hxre 
received that sacrament in the river Jordan^ after 
the es^uDiple of his Saviour ; but that as it was 
otherwise ordered by divine providence, he cheer- 
fully acquiesced. Upon his knees, in an oratory 
of the martyrs, the emperor implored the fior- 
giveness of God for all past offences ; and being 
admitted as a catechumen, with the customary 
imposition of hands>^ the desired ceremonial 
was performed by Eusebius the arian bidiop. 
Clothed in white vestments, and placed upon a 
couch of the same, the dying Constantino re- 
fused to touch the purple ; but after offering up 
both prayers and praises to God, he added to 
those around him — " Now I know myself to be 

91 See a long and learned note on the last dtatioii tnm 
Ensebias, No. 3 ; togedier with some important obicrvaftaoBS 
of Salmasias and Gasanbon, in Snlpic. Sever, de vit, 
cap. 10—16. pp, 458 — 462. 
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** truly blessed, and worthy of divine life, having cbap. vi, 
" partaken of divine illumination." Some centu- 
rions, tribunes, and other military leaders, who 
were introduced into the imperial presence, on 
expressing with many tears their inconsolable 
sorrow, received from him, as a gentle rebuke, 
the admonition, that *' they should rather rejoice 
''than mourn, since none, but himself, could 
'* discem the felicity of which shortly he would 
''be the glorified subject: he Mras hastening 
" home to God, and it was improper, by their 
" expressions of grief to procrastinate or bewail 
"his translation thither." He then delivered 
his last will into the hands of an arian presbyter, 
wherein the division of the empire, amongst his 
sons and nephews, was confirmed, and some con- 
siderable legacies were bequeathed to Rome and 
Constantinople. About noon on Whitsunday, hu death 
in his sixty-fourth year, he expired at the palace a.d. ur 
of Achyron,^ amid the sincere lamentations of 

^ Eutropios. Brey. Hist Rom. lib. x. cap. 8. rel Paean, and 
some others, as well as the elder Victor de Caesar, p. 437, 
mention the appearance of a comet p<Nrtending his dissolation. 
The latter says, that he died, mre proximo NicomediaB Achy- 
ronam vocant; which Cassiodoms, and a manuscript of Ease- 
bins express Acyronem ; whilst Ortelios prefers Ancyronem. 
Acheron, a very common appellation of certain places, is per- 
haps most correct. EoseMns de vit. Const lib. iv. cap. 61 — 65. 
pp. 662—664, describes the death of Coastantine 5 and the 
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Cba*. VI. the people, who valoed his talents, rewFed his 
fbrtunes, and too well apprehended that the 
death of Constantine would be the signai Ibr 
anarchy and confusion. The soldiery deposited 
the imperial remains in a gilded coffin, Miiidi, 
covered with a purple shnoud, was conveyed lo 
Constantinople^ and placed in an apartment cf 
tile palace. Tapers, burning on gc^den candle- 
sticks, were displayed on all sides : the presence 
of death was adorned or derided by the robes 
and diadem of sovereignty : the great oflKcers of 
state, with the senate and some commanders of 
the army, preserved the same formalities, as tf 
the emperor had been still alive : the househokl 
entered at certain hours, knelt before the corpse, 
or watched it day and night: until, at length 
Oonstantius arrived, and interred his father m 
the appointed sepulchre, withdrawing himself 
however from the church, as he had not been 
baptized, when the hierarchy at the altar com- 
menced the solemnities of the service.^ The 



fiiibsequent chapters of this pompous work are taken up iriA 
his funeral and character. Pbilostorgius lib. ii. cap. 1(i. pp> 
484 — 485> intimates^ and Zonaras, with several more modoi 
authors, supposed that he was poisoned by his servants, «t Ae 
instigation of his brothers. If this were true, their snbaeqoeit 
fate must have been merited. 
M Constantine was probably the first diristian btiried b a 
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hdresy and superstition of the firfit chiistiaa po<- cbav. vl 
tentate hare long surviyed his dissolution, and 
they naturally combined to honour the memory 
of their protector. His mausoleum became the 
resort of' multitudes. His urn and statue,^ be- 
ing thought to possess miraculous powers, induced 
many ignorant votaries to implore his interces- 
sioa in heaven, where the interest of so magna*^ 



cbnrch : see some iogenious matter on this subject de sepal- 
tnrte loco in the Ubell. Nicol. de loct. Christian, cap. 11. pp. 
€2-^7d« Christian foAerals from tbettoeforifard increased io 
ms^fpificent pomp and egregious absurdity. 

^ A piece of the real cross was enclosed^ by the emperor, 
in this statue which stood upon the porphyry column in the 
middle of the foram of Constantine. The latter considered 
that such a relique must be the safeguard of any city. Socrat. 
Bodies. Hist. lib. L cap. 17. p. 47. In time, eTeu the statue 
itfe}f received idolatrous worship, akhongli originally it bad 
represented Apollo : mirnm est ac pene incredibile^ observes 
Valesius ; nevertheless, narrat Pbilostorgius earn a populo 
iUic cum cereis conveniente adorari solitam. Id tamen testi- 
monio quoque sno confirroat Theodoretus in lib. prim. Hist. 
Eccles. cap. ult. ec 5c ric tictivoiQ ^taxifnei, ra vvv Ttpt rriy 
€€€ivts d^jcifv icac Tov ay^piayra ytrofuya fiXerwy, in<mv(raaditi 
rocc ytypafifityotc Annot. in loc. Socrat. The evidence of 
Pbilostorgius is sufficiently decisive ; cvx^C ^potrayny Q2 
6EA jcoi aroTpaitaiottg uceriypcac rwy Bciy^y eirtreXccv. Hist. 
Eccles. lib. ii. cap. 17. p. 485 ; and Nicephorus. lib. viii. cap. 
55 ; who is also cited, in a singular note of the commentator, 
OB the conduct of Photius. 
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Chap. VI. nunous a hero yns deemed equal to that of Ike 
^"^"^"^^ apostles.** For months posterior to his decease 
every act of government was promulgated m hk 
name: the heathen senate of Rome conferred 
upon hhn the usual apotheosis : (mental chris- 
tians enrolled him in the calendar of their saints : 
and, while his divinity was supposed to preside 
over the destinies of the empire, his annual fes- 
tival illustrated for ages the return of the days 
of Pentecost. 
Character In deciding upon his character, the reader 
tuntine would bc disgustcd, either with the adulatioii of 
admirers, or the accusations of adversaries ; and 
the object of an impartial historian should be to 
steer between the extremes of both. Constan- 
tine, it may be allowed on all hands, evinced die 
greatest talents for government, approved him- 
self in the main a munificent patron of literature, 
and appeared as a conqueror, or as a legislator, 
with almost equal ability. Whether opposed 
by Romans, or barbarians, he rarely suffered a 
defeat ; and from all the difficulties of his eariier 
career, as well as from the obstacles to his later 
renown, he extricated himself with honour and 



^ Eusebius de vit. Coast Kb. iv. cap. 60. p. 660 -, widi tk 
commeiiUry of Valesitts, and the AdhoI. Spanhem. in 0««L 
Julian, i. pp. 67 — 68, 
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success. His plans were speedily formed, pro- chap. vi. 
foundly ccmducted, and perseveringly pursued ; 
prosperity was turned to the best accoimt^ or 
reverses were retrieved before their consequences 
couJkl follow ; while the skill and rapidity of his 
maxueuvres, even in the heat of an engagement, 
can have been but seldom exceeded. Hvs per- 
sonal courage might be rather the virtue of a 
private soldier, than of the commander of an 
army, or of the sovereign of an empire ; yet in 
his youth, it contributed materially to his ad- 
vancement, and was altogether of more import- 
ance in ancient, than in modem tactics. His 
motions, whether in war or peace, were distin- 
guished for their activity ; he never remained 
long in any single city or situation, before the 
foundation of Constantinople ; and his whole 
time was occupied in the conception or execution 
of vast designs. He generally dictated his own 
decrees to the secretaries, who always attended 
him : he afforded frequent audiences to the mi- 
nisters of public affairs : and he yet found time 
for the composition of speeches, the perusal of 
the scriptures or other writings, and the ma- 
nagement of an extensive correspondence. The 
imperial leisure indeed was sometimes employed 
in a less dignified manner, and the wit or flat- 
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"" thi^ first cbii^tiaa emperor. The perwus^ ^st- 

ployed m bU'S^dnUniaitrationb were too often of «b 
imwortliy d^sB^^ aud amoag the mo^t promineiit 
foibles in the mind of Coustaatine^ an enmiess 
of disposition may be discerned, which» as it laid 
him qpen to the influence of praiae^ and tte 



^ His name was Samacus, and for diirty years be is said to 
hftve- dif eited the emperor wbea worn out witk pablic ImiiDon. 
How ^rewd are the renaiict oC St Bernard^ tm tkarn sttQftu 
in his epistle to Raymond. Aneodot. liter. Tom. iv^. p. 2^4. 
Seneca had before said, qaando fatoo delectari volo^ oon e^ 
mihi longe quaerendus : me rideo ! 

V Ensebins de vit. Const, lib. iv. cap. 31. p. 643 ; wliidi 
is confirmed by Anrelltis Victor de Cets^r. cap. 4t. p. 4S5» 
where probably ihe vetns veterrim«mqiie ahoold be W99d TelM 
teterrimumqae : see the notes in the Amtsenian. Ediiioa. 
Euseb. lib. iv, cap. 54. pp. 656 — 657. 

^ Eusebius de vit. Const. lib. iv. cap. 40. p. 648, wherein 
the courtly biographei* compares the three sons of his sovere^a 
to the holy trhiily : ^vrv Ss rptai^of X6yii» rpcr^i^ yorif »* ^tkui^^' 
^ep^iXtf imrf^ju*»9^ \ On another occasion a fiattteror dch 
scribed as, rwv ry Otn Xecrifpywv rcc, declared that io the fa- 
tare world, ConstanUne would be worthy of reigniog with tht 
Son of Ood ! Bat the emperor for ofwe rebuked such blas- 
phemy $ cap. 48. p. 653. The younger Victor obacrres «C 
CoAStantine, fuit vero ultra qnam «8timari poteat). la 
avidiia. Bpitom* cap. 41. p. 673 } and tbsretoe te 
paaegyriats^ ftom whom -nothing better 'oodd be ei 
conaul^ ln» taste. 
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ikioftifi^a^km' of ^ii^|>p()mt?ment^ was abo bjr mi'ciiAp! \j. 
means mtonipatible with the ^)ccasional dfevt^' '^^^'^^ 
lopiheiit of a temper naturally cmel; arid the? 
jkatttlaiit ot tyrannical exertion of arbitrary poweJr^ 
' Fromhi^ peculiar circumstances, and the man- Aruing 
lieni *f^ his time, the parade of the camp, the^ru/i^ """^ 
piifede> or the amphitheatre, became habitually Ji^neeg' of 
congenial to his taste. After professing himself ''^* ^™** 
a christian potentate, there were similar de3ires 
stUl raquirmg gratifioatioD, which he supposed 
might be ' lawfiiliy followed and enjoyed by hi* 
trodueing exterior magnificence into the servicers 
of religion. But the facility of mind, before 
noticed, adjnitted those individuals into the im- 
perial councils, who had private purposes to 
serve, under a pretence of assisting the chmrh ; 
while they gradually allured their sovereign from 
the path of orthodoxy in doctrine, and to a cer- 
tain (Jegree, from that of rectitude in practice. 
His entire epoch has been divided into three 
di^inct periods,^ progressively deteriorating in 



^ ProverbU) mlgari Trachala deoem annis praestantiseiam, ^ 
cbiodeoea Beqaentibus latro, decern nbvissiimd pnpUlas, ob 
profuioDte nqmadioas Bommotus. Sext. Anr. Vict. £{HtiMtt. 
csp« 41. pp. S73h-^74 'j with tke leaned )iilx)ar9 of the amio^ 
tatofs <m^this obscnre but triflhig passage, fiutiopiis has 
sommed up the character of Constantine whk ftdeity a&d 
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Chap. VI. the fundamental excellencies of solid virtue, real 
^^'^^ disinterestedness, and the motives of his munifi^ 
cent benevolence, which in the end only op- 
pressed the provinces foat the aggrandisement of 
a powerful party. Yet his private character was 
probably superior to that of any pagan prede^ 
cessor ; and had religion more affected his heart, 
he would have been placed beyond the range of 
such a comparison. Even as it was, his strict 
morality with regard to marriage, a virtue so 
rare in palaces, may well be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of the pure precepts of the gospel. To 
the same source must be traced his abhorrence 
of the vices connected with that idolatry, which 



Dcatnets ) remarking as a pagan, that inter deos memit 
referri. Brcv. Hist. Rom. lib. x. cap. 6 — 8. pp. 495 — 198. 
The ecclesiastical historians, with the modem Greeks, are aD 
paoegyristi ; the elder Victor is doabtfid aad plnk^aopbieal *, 
Jdian aad Zotimiu are too ofiten accusers to be inpariial, 
where Christianity is concerned ; while Fletury has well ob- 
served, on ne se trompera point snr Constantin, en croyant 
k mal qo'en dit Easebe, et le bien qii*en dit Zozime. The 
Greek meti^hrasis of Eatropins, by Paeanins, is less favourable 
than the original latin ; for in closing the account of the first 
christian emperor, this translator inserts a very important 
word: TfXtvT^y ct M0AI2 tiA9u(4 rocc fuoocc. p. 6(1. It 
has made some suppose that the monks perhaps ooutted tbo 
Mr in their transcriptions of the Breviaiium. 
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he was bora to overtiurow ; while his respect for chaf. vi. 
the sabbath, his personal acknowledgment of 
Jehovah as the Lord of Hoste, and the author of 
his victories, might serve as models ibr the mo« 
narchs and statesmen of an era favoured like our 
own. His conversation never deviated from the 
limits of the most chaste sobriety ; and the raillery, 
to which he seemed often disposed, was always 
harmless, and sometimes useful. He reproved 
the rigour of a Novatian prelate, by recommend* 
ing him ** to cUmb up a ladder unto heaven 
** alone :" and on another occasion, when some 
rioters had pelted his statues, he facetiously 
stroked his face, protesting that '' he could not 
" feel it." He once reminded a miser boasting 
of his possessions, that all were worthless at 
last, by tracing on the ground an outline of the 
human figure, and remarking how little could be 
carried away when he died, although for a few 
fleeting years the whole world had been his 
portion.*^ 

^^ Socrates, lib. i. cap. 10. p. 38. Sozomen lib. i. cap. 22. 
pp. 40— -41. Chrysostom. Homil. xxi. ad popul. Antioch. 
Tom. ii. p. 219. Eusebius de nt. Const, lib. iii. cap. 4 : lib. 
IT. cap. 30. p. 643. Sextos Anretios \lctor also meDtions m 
tolerable instance of his wit or sarcasm : hie Trajanum herbam 
parietariam ob iittilos iiniHos eedibas inscriploe^ appelkre s^li- 
tns erat. Epitom. cap. 41. p. 573. Cassian and Marcellittw 
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CrfA^'.Ti. Among^ the various refiectionSy which will oc- 
Reflcc- cur to an intelligent mind, there is one too impor* 
hu diarac- tant to be omitted. It relates to the pre-emineot 
^ yalue of personal and ^Jtive piety, or in otker 
words, to the development of vital godliness a 
the lives and conduct of mankind. The abseaet 
of this detracted largely from <4ie beneficial re- 
sults, which might, and Which indeed ought to 
have followed upon the dethronement of hea- 
thenism. Had a spirit of primitive christiamty 
been widely diffused at the- accession of Cod- 
stantine, the church would have presented an 
aspect far different from that described in the 
foregoing pages. The glowing predicticms of 
prophecy might then have been literally fulfilled : 
heresy and superstition must have vanished frtm 
the earth : disorders would have been absorbed 
in universal harmony: knowledge, peace, and 
righteousness might have overspread all nations: 
the moral world would have undergone its nctr 
creation, amidst refulgence not inferior to the 
brightness of the millenial morning. But such 
blissful events were not as yet to arrive. Tbc 

read parietinam whicb perhaps should be here substhnted 
for parietariam. We may just observe thtt Julian, with al 
his blasted phik>f ophy , conld not bear the iMiihtf of a pap^aee, 
near so well as his christian uncle. 
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profi33sing servants of thes Redeemer had gpr<iwn cbtapuJu 
li^kewarm m hia cause. Too many bad a name 
to live, while they were dead m trespasses and 
sioB ; and the essentials of their faith were cor- 
rupted, neglected, or forgotten. External pros- 
perity therefore came as in an evil hour. Errors 
of. every kind overran the christian fold, em- 
bracing, from the fourth century downward, al- 
most all who could be allured by the deceits of 
^Ided infidelity, or the pageantry of an attrac- 
tive ceremonial. Left to themselves, the num* 
ber was gradually diminishing of those true wor- 
shippers of God, recorded in the book of the 
Lamb. How deeply then does it concern us tQ 
examine ourselves on so momentous a subject ; 
how sincere should be our love of the scriptures^ 
bow anxious our desure to obey their sacred pre* 
cepts, how fervent our supplications for the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit May the writer, as 
well as the reader, advance daily in humility and 
holiness, by labouring after the attainment of that 
vitality of principle, which alone can be produc- 
tive of substantial happiness and virtue : may 
they beware of the slightest departure from sound 
doctrine and practice^ remembering the perilous 
precipice to which every such dereliction leads : 
may the study of history be found sabsendaEit 
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chaf. VI. to the nobler sciences of self-knowledge and self- 
denial : may an estimate of each character be 
formed upon the decision of the heavenly volume : 
and thus instructed, may their path, under the 
divine guidance, be like that of the just, '' a 
*' light shining more and more imto the perfect 
" day." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OBIGIN AND FBOGRB88 OP MONA8TICI8M. PROFAOATION OP 

CHSI8TIANITT. — MANNBR8 AND CU8TOM8 OP TBB FOVRTB 
CBNTURY. 



At the close of the third, and during the eariier crapvii. 
part of the fourth century, an order of christians, Monastu 
alluded to in the last chapter, had so widely^'*" 
increased, as to demand a separate consideration. 
Some account therefore of the origin and pro- 
gress of monasticism may not be unacceptable 
to the reader; since the lapse of ages has invested 
its institutions with interest, and a short survey 
of their commencement will shed further light 
upon the state of religion under Constantine. 

While successive persecutions conducted many, it« com. 

...... , ,. nience« 

among the primitive christians, to the glorious mcot 
but fiery crown of martyrdom, the survivors 
were often preserved by their precipitate flight^ 

1 Such a 8tq> wa8 quite lawful upon the andiority of our 
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GMArvih either iata the (kaeite^ oh.Mm»^thm * 
' security* When, after ft time^ tW 1 
sided» the return of theae fiigkiMs wm i 
being general. Having lost evary aHwwi^ 
which could attach them to earth, they imi te> 
come habituated to the horrors of the JuUetMW 
and solitude, or at least retirement,, as k hid 
cherished the graces of ^ehr «#uls««|!qpeMe4 ot- 
cessarjrto their preparatiMi ft>r*et«rsiity. -Itey 
therefore formed imioas wiAh e^cli. otimr^ n rn kf 
regulations, which aiSbvdedthe saiety^ iwithoit 
the t^nptations of society; whitei dii> wenl 
iqstapces^ a state tof solitary loa^ntisa was^psr- 
fen^d^ and tfinglq i<idividual8 paswd -thfe rfrwii 
der of their days, :in utter seehision fr^m^tbe ntn 
of their feUow creatures; The disasteM of- «M 
war£are> with the desolati^M oCthe^ehuroh'Ml one 
hand, ^nd the pnoAigacy iof oianAemioi^tlw other, 
enharteed the value of such retreats} taodte-ti 
firsts the^ ' were attended with .tb«^ grebteat s>* 
crifices, we. i»ay faidy infJear that xneti^ad -of dis- 
interested piety must have actuated the fwmdp* 

Re»u of monasticism. 

tbe" monks Somc fricudly cavern perhajxs <MNiceafed theie 

SafUmr ftod tbe bstt r«thm^ Sevend dC tl^ feltlor, Mwrii 
the monks tbmnseliwfi^ ti«ot Ihe monftstic syitaa up to Jite 
tbe Bapti«( md Slia4. . ,e : 
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earliier exihs tnsm the mttBce of tiieir pursuers ; Cukpfii. 
faMwImiperieicisofcoiitparative repose returned^ "^^^^ 
rade edifteeift, btttily erected, supplied more ap^ 
pvqmate habitatioM. The sites, which: neces- 
rit]f had first pointed out, were hallowed by 
Murad aosedations, or recommended by solid 
^¥Biitages« Bat as the spirit of superstition, 
OP ct enterprise prevailed, the monks became 
hckitT m their attempts. They penetrated th« 
necesses;!^ impervious forei$ts; they scaled the 
loftiest memitaans, and reared their abodes on 
tbe mmmit of a peak, or on the verge of a pre- 
cipioe ; while \3» verdant boidei^ of the lake or 
stteam -below were peopled with the less aspiritig 
members of their fratemky. The more adven*^ 
ttifoua even retired to those occasioasi Odo^, 
which are scattered o9et the plains of tbe east, of 
else croBied the ocean to some neglected island, 
fiMsakto by all, eicoc^t fi^ermen, and them- 
seiveft^ In rare and favoured instances, ineffable 
communion with their God might impart the 
pgMe^ which the world could not have given, 
had it been vnlling ; but too generally, prepos- 
tMOos repetitions of prayers,^ or severe macefa- 

3 Compare tbe G)l]atioii8 and Institations of Cassian with 
tto iftHaase Of FudaMl kii iMary of slettM t Sozomeii. lib. - 
vk:e«|>. 99^ |yp. 246-^26^1 : Se6 alio Biiidat. Tom. I p« 435: 
and Harmer in his Observations. Vol. i. pji; crtii-^^ix. 

D D 
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OiipTiL tioos of the outward maa, with othor monstraaa 
^^^^^ although voluntary austtfities, abaorbed their 
entire attention^ until disease and death |^t an 
end to their bodily sufferinga. 
PrifikfM The enthusiasm, however, extended to the 
•csoired^ female sex, who made every possible exertion to 
rival the hardihood of men, in their self-inflicted 
mortifications. On the eoarrersion of Constant 
tine, societies both of monks and viigins acquired 
considerable {>roperty, and were honoured with 
many immunities.' They could claim exemption 
from public burthens, and were invested with 
no little veneration in the eyes of those, who had 
not the fortitude to ibUow their example. Of 
course, therefiore, groat numbers united them^ 
selines in such religious alliances ; and as none 
were excluded, the real spirituality, which a few 
mi^t have possessed, evapomted in their naae^ 
rical extension. The name of Christ was no 

* Eosebiai and the Tbeodotian Code : and for three most 
remarkable cases of female devotees, as specimeDS, we may 
refer to Tbeodoret Hist Relig. Tom. KL pp. 893 — 896. Ths 
irons, upon Maraaa and Cyra, consisted of a pendenNW ooBsk' 
Oft the nedc, a pabfol girdle toaad their loia^, together vUh 
manacles and fetters on their hands and feet. Tbej almoet 
killed themselyes through their voliintary abstinence and pil* 
grimages. Theodoret had visited them himself. Domnina, 
the third, seems to have been rather a good wosian. Many 
more sndi instances might be dted. 
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kmger acknowledged by those only, who hadcitAPVu. 
experieiiced the gracious influences of his Spirit ; ^"^^ 
but mendicants, vagabonds, servants, or some- 
times the whole peasantry of a district, on de- 
claring their nominal attachment to the gospel, 
became also connected with the nearest or the 
wealthiest establishment, which could the best 
afford to support their pride or their laziness. 
Like all similar processes, whether in morals or 
religion, the evil took a downward course, and, 
before the close erf the fourth century, the effects 
of the monastic system had swollen into an in* 
tolerable grievance. 

In Egypt, these circumstances most power-* Progi 
fdlly operated ; and a people remarkable for tem in 
their ability to endure mortification,^ very readily ^ 
adopted a mode of life not uncongenial to their 
habits, nor unattended with apparent advantages. 
The footsteps of Ammon and of Anthony were 
followed up by multitudes ; while the virtues of 
the latter, although clouded with superstition, 
shed a lustre upon his country and his disciples. 
When young, he relinquished his patrimony, 
under the idea of literally fulfilling the charitable 
precepts of the gospel ; while, from that period, 

4 Arom. Maredl. lib. xxxu cap. 16. p. 377. iSlutn. Var. 
HiBt lib. YiL cap. 18. p. 143 ; et al. 



ress 
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CHAP vir. through a life protraqted to the age of oae hon- 
dred and five years, he persevered' m vrimtey 
poverty, amidst a multiplication of rigomrs bcfiw 
unknown. Yet the terrors of the t&oA pene* 
cution, and the tarbulenee oS the ariaa bensr, 
attracted him to the city he had forsake ; what 
his tenderness of feeling for the distressed, wd 
his firmness, in Mrithstanding die artifices of is- 
novators, evinced the genuiDe principles whick 
guided his conduct. Returning, however, agtf 
to his favourite residence in the mouiitaiDS, i 
respectful letter of invitation was addr^sedn 
him, from the emperor Constantiae AsA his sods, 
which the hermit answered in a strain toiHuck 
they had been little accustomed. He exhorted 
his sovereigns to prepare for the day of judgment 
to acknowledge Jesus as the eternal king, to be 
just, merciful, and munificent to the poor. For 
the remainder of his days, he enjoyed the iwbct 
of all Egypt and the east ; and the nuncupate? 
will, by which his property was divided at h 
death, is characteristic both of the monk, and^^ 
the times : '' Give one sheepskin to AthaaasiK 
** the bishop, together with the coverlid wfcid»l 
" received from him when new, and now retr 
" him worn out ; let Serapion have the otke' 
*'and reserve the sackcloth for yourselves. 
Such was his dying testament delivered to ti" 
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asoetkS) Isaac and PeltMstan, who attended the chap vil 
kot moments of Anthony/ His memory was ^^"^^ 
idolized or the banks of the Nile ; aad before 
many years had elapsed, more than ninety*six 
or mnety^seren thousand persons of both sexes 
had retired from the world in the Egyptian pro- 
vmces. But they imitated the illiteracy of their 
leader^ who unfortunately .deprecated the ad- 
Tanti^es of a liberal education ; so that, prepared 
by ignorance for the superstitions which ensued, 
a ¥eil of thick darkness descended upon the 
iiidnasteries of the Thebais. 

Nevertheless, for a time, some beneficial effects some be- 
tfesttlted from the monastic system. In the effect! re. 
iwastern, aud throughout several of the oriental from It 
countriesi the retreat of holy men to these re*- 

. i 

I >*! Atbaiws. Oper. Tom. iu pp« 450—505 t as confirmed or 
Utettmted by J^rom, and Uie ecdesiastleal biatoriAaa. leaac 
performed the office of bterpreter for his master, who> not- 
withstanding his imagined miracles, had certainly not the gift 
of tongues. It is said that even, in his old age, Anthony could 
see dearly, walk easily, work laboriously, and had not tost a 
flil^ Mith, Temperanct will do wonders, so Ifaat aJbwing 
fot a Utile etaggtratioQ, mnch of this might have been trne. 
He b^;ged to be buried in some unknown place, where none 
but themselves might know of his sepulchre, which was done 
accordingly. Jeroro, and a few others, seem to have considered 
Paul BS'tfae faonder of hermitages : yet Anthony was the most 
ia«o«8^-reqiriescafit in pace. See Miker and Fteory. 
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CBAr VII. tiremente kept alive that flame of religion, lAoA 
^^"^^ more or less enlightened a few scattered cooh 
munions. Different degrees of anst^ty pie- 
vailed in various places ; and the advantages to 
' be derived from the cultivation of learning, were 
by no means universally despised. As gentifin 
declined, the piety or the superstition of infi- 
viduals occasioned the settlement of monasteno, 
in the neighbourhood, or sometimes within tiie 
walls of populous towns ; and the youth, wbc 
attended their services, were trained to the \xm 
of virtue, or at least to an abstinence from Ac 
grossness of immorality. But when arianLsm 
had broken in upon the church, it fell to the ki 
of the more secluded societies to foster, for a 
considerable perio^^ an attachment to the doc- 
trine of the scriptures ; and the Rose of Sfaaroo, 
torn or trampled under foot, in cities, could onh 
perfume, with its fragrance, the void sterility of 
the desert. 
Botcoun- Yet, on the whole, the attendant mischief 
lanced by wcrc morc than sufficient to counterbalance any 
cMeft**' amount of benefit, which flowed from this fashm* 
which en. ^^j^ ij^jjy ^ g^^ ^£ solitude is neither natm^ 

nor beneficial to man ; and no deviation from the 
path marked out by providence, can be eve^ 
accompanied with real or lasting advants^ 
The faith of a pious recluse degenerated iiH*' 
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£uA(icism, when cut off from that reciprocal chapvii. 
intercourse, which experience has shewn to be 
decidedly useful to the soul. The mere pro- 
fession of others^ who retired from the world, 
through less worthy motives, as it had neither, 
changed their natures, nor subdued their passions, 
became the cloak of enoimous iniquity, which 
acquired strength from its forced concealment. 
Hence monasteries or convents were found the 
nests of superotition and vice ; while the restraints 
of celibacy, imposed with neither decorum nor 
consideration, occasioned the very reverse of the 
virtues they were intended to protect. Crimi- 
nality too dark to be unveiled, the extremes of 
hardihood or despair, the misfortune of madness, 
or the guilt of suicide, were among the frequent 
results of sudi unhallowed regulations. Her- 
mits displayed similar imbecility of mind, and 
equal depravity of heart. Their painful dwell- 
ings were either dens^ in the earth just large 

^ Jerom says of one^ bcbnghig to Hilarion^ sepulchnini 
potios qnam dofuatti puUres. Macedotitus, called the Barley- 
cater, lived in a ctstern, or well, which the Syrians termed a 
Vttfia, or Gobba : Theodoret. Tom. iii. p. 834. Hieronyro. 
Vit. Paul. Tom, iv. par. 2. col. 70. Baradatas shot himself up 
within a wooden chesty which obliged him perpetually to sit 
in the postnre of bending downwards. Religios. Histor. p. 890. 
Th^ l^lknMers of Marcian conld neither Ke down straight, nor 
Bland iq^right in their cells. 
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CMM^vuueiKtHigtvto [h(M>tbem^w Jthe^aeriadc^sdmihit laf c 
'"^''^^ piUar' exposed to the indtoimoy of the ^kief, 
and the gtu^e of midt^tudes* ThMtMgbimxt^yn^ 
during the fifithi o^itury; hotfa^ nafc^ >atul fetbuied 
disdaiQed appropriate appamU walked upm^ifi 
Cours^ deMCMuring^ grass or r6otB^ lifce^the nnhpifa 
around them.; while 6oine>E in a state of ODBser* 
aUe insanity, sank ti> still limer depths of 
degradation^ as to which eedesiastieal 'history 
would have done well, had italtogether abataraed 
from dracripUon* 
Monaste. Under cireumstances, likie these; the momtstie 
^roe^nnr. ^^tablishmiento beoaaie .ukimiatelythe nur^enas 
woV ^^ ^^ ejnror; land a life of abstrai^n imdi aiisterky 
prepared the monkA, as< well aS' their '^Aaiwen, 
for belkvipg the /visions ^oid proctigies,' wtiidi 
were presently propagated; Anvmon WBr d^ 
clared to have beea carried by angelsmt6*heaveii, 

7 The author is aware that Syntee^Sty^tes ,is nspiBf 
considered to have been the founder of aerial penanpe } but 
that it was practised before his'time^ seems apparent in a 
cariouB fragment «f an eiatfde, from the empet#r Jbtfaui to the 
people of Alexandria, publkked by PaibHciaa in biii WBMML 
Grsec. Torn. Viu lib. 5. cap. 8. Epist d8« pp. 84r^i6fi4 . hit 
omitted in the great edition of Spanheim. p. 443. Flenry ob- 
serves, that we know only of one instance of a pillar-monk is 
the western world : and this was Vulfilak, ot yvkmkm, w^ 
mounted.a column^ barefoot, at or near Tmtes,' BnA-tt wis 
generally disaiproved, A.D. 69 1 . 
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[J Utiote.^ iriTbe fattteriittiiinot! scofnithe'pioud'itbM 
I pofltuffer 1 cf j atteibjpting . ibo permslde ' tiie 'WoHd; 
j; ti^rhei Hved«llfflD»ai'WiUiout:eatiiig; anfdif w^ 
I Mnbrafe the credliHty of the age» lie received 
; i^irelatioQfl; ; CQahaHeA with derils^ aoid i^onght 
I the mo^t vkmdrous marrels^ to the •end of hift 
<tareeh(' Sevevaly anwng the leaders of monastic 
, ctsoH rtv^ecefaflnau^ed in an^ eqUal maiiiier> more 
^ dspecindly aSitheiisyfiteiii was mat^^red. ,They 
quenched the violence of fire, allayed th^ fury* 
dt tthecdeoaentB^ fiootbed the ferocity of animUs 
Qi) ixeptilfis, 'Slfre^)ed tthe cowse of nieiture, healed^ 
tfaei siek^ rbiaed the* dead, conV^itefd ^ miakitades' 
vi^i»)tmrd, and wereaequttinted withtmiiQae^ 
tiottfr//at ^ distance, as if tbey were present oiv 
tb^) spot. But ^hile the^ marveh erf* monkery 
exoeeddd^'in ftumber or magnttiide, the geuttine* 
miracles of scripture, the vrant of simplicity, in 
tlieii'lniagined exhibition, betrayed the unsound- 
ness of their origin. The force of inspired truth, 
ii^ tb^ incomparable narratives of the evaagdists^ 
goes at oiQce to the heart of the reader ; but, in 
tiie-annalsofauperstition, every sense is some- 



« AttoMS. Tom. ii; p. 486 : (Socwtt. Mb. iv. cap. 2S j Sozd- 
umh. liU ij cap.'H» ' A rimilar scene is recorded by^tifpicids 
Sevems of his hero, de Mart. Bpist.'ad Awtd. pp. 488^484. 
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ciTAp VII. times assailed in the exoraism of an evil spiiit' 

The Saviour of mankind, or his ap<>stles, neither 

ostentatiously courted ohservation^ tior affectedly 

sought concealment ; but the monks were of 

another spirit, and in avowing themselves his 

nc»ninal disciples, they accepted, firont their stu- 

pified followers, the homage which heBthenism 

had paid to her ancient kings and heroes. 

And imi- ^^^^ ttssimilation to paganism, which had dis* 

many fea- ff^^^ ^hc chuich, was naturally introduced into 

tares of ^jr^ monasteries. Their inhabitants adopted the 

paganism > 

superstitious practices of philosophers, in ab- 
staining from certain food, in desecratuQ^ the use 
of wine, and in laying, upon their conscieaces^ 
the burthen of vows, corporal macerations, or 
other unbecoming severities. JUke the x^ynacs 
of a former age, they affected the disgustkig 
habits of filthy clothing, and personal uncleanli- 
ness. Their ragged garments w^re bristled with 
the rough hairs of the camel, and to wear a more 
commodious covering, was considered no veiual 
offence.^^ Very often a community of goods 

9 Vlt. Anton, ap. Athanas. Tom. li. p. 488 : Vlt. Martia. 
cap. 17. p. 463 -, cap. 25. p. 473. The nose of Hilarion wm 
said to have been wonderfully acute, so that ex odore corpoim 
vestiumque sciret, cui dasmoni, vel cni vitto subjaceret ! 

i<> Socrat. iv. cap. 23. Sooomea. lib. i. Cip« 12«— 13. Sd^ 
Serer. de vit. Martin, cap. 7. p. 454. Coantct all tbese wMi 
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prevailed, and innumerable mortifications power- CtfApvii. 
folly assisted the growth of self-righteousness ; 
while through the exhaustion of the body, they 
laid open the mind, as ammig the aspirants at 
Eleusis, either to the delusions of Satan, or the 
phantasmagoria of a disordered stomach. Monks, 
under the mask of piety, would occasionally 
imitate the magicians, whom the laws had sup- 
pressed ; Spiridion, a Cyprian shepherd and 
bishop, evoked his daughter from her grave, to 
rescue some deposit from its concealment ; and 
Macarius, who is canonized in the catholic 
church, interrogated a human skull, which was 
supposed to unravel, for his edification, the awful 
mysteries of futurity. Demoniacs fulfiUed the 
offices of familiar spirits ; and prophecies were 
edited, or portentous miracles performed, to 
sanction the adoration of relics, which were dis- 
covered by their aromatic odour, perhaps a cen- 
tury or two, after their interment. In wares of 
this kind, although Anthony individually dis- 
countenanced them, the monasteries became 
gainful traders ; and the members of their asso- 
ciations wandered up and down the country, 
gathering immense oblations, or making mischief 

the account by Pbilo of the ascetics in Egypt. Enseb. Eccles. 
Hist. lib. ii. cap. 17. pp. 65—70. 
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qpAD y4i^ ioi ^rariotlfr fainiUes, ; wjieris, from motiy^ of pieta^ 
"^^"^^^ orsuperstition^ they bad been . ioo < luK^taUj 

entertained* 
Yet from U&iavitiQg as this picture nuiAt appear, a hk 
rapUo^nV" ittvestigatioB 6f the circwmstances will dbpme 
L" n denve i^fi^^Iity ^^ ^^J anticipated tnumph. The Jbl- 
no ad?an. jjeg of a Pambo, an Hilarjon> or a Pachoimi«g^ 

tage 

were not the eflFects of ohristianity, but of its 
counterfeit : they arose out of a departure from 
the precepts of scripture, and were deri¥ed froa 
th^ conniptions of paganism. The heteroge&eooa 
syBtem has indeed survived to our owb times^ 
but it may teach us the value of the advantages 
enjoyed in the profession of a refonmed reljgk>n. 
Neitbor were heati^n sophists^^ exempted^ by 

11 See tbe lives of tbe sophists by Ennapius passim ; the 
tkiborate vohimes of Bracker ', or tbe history of J«limii, m sgImk 
l«r> a philosopher, and ao emperor. In his distress be f tap 
to Minerva^ and receives a body-gnard of angda from dM ^mm 
and moon : Epist. ad Atben. 8. P* Q. p* 275 : be coold r^oof- 
nise the difference between tbe voices of Jopiter vmd PaUat^ 
or the figures of Hercules or Apollo. LegaU Ubaa. p. 157 1 
or for his fanded interview with Jove on Mount Gaaios. Parot. 
Orat. cap. 83. p. 310. His fasts are confiraed by hiinaelf 
in Orat. v. pp. 175 — 177. But perhaps nothing, ekbor in 
monkery or mythology, surpasses his atonement for tbe dky of 
Constantinople. Tidings arrived, just before his Persian ex- 
pedition, of its having trembled from the shock of an eartik- 
quake ; while pagans affirmed, that unless the wrath «f httav«a 
were allayed, his oriental metropolis would beooH^ a beap oC 
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their tejeetidn of the gC3f»pt\, htm faUbg mtocki^vii. 
miote ^glaring imbecilities, than even those of the "^^^^^ 
ascetics. The frailty of human nature "was the 
same in both, imd the undoubted superiority of 
the latter was due to the religion they professed, 
although unhappily in so imperfect a manner. 
Mythology did nothing either for the teihporal 
ot spiritual welfare of mankind ; but even the 
adfvdterated fistith of the monasteries led to efforts 
for relieving the poor, for ameliorating the mise- 
ries of misfortune, and for converting the pagans 
of their district, from the worship of idols, to the 
service of the living God. 

The candid student of history will foster i^tfcbHiiarion 
reflections, as have been just now itteotiobed. 



rains. Upon this, we are assured, that with all the entlmsiasiii 
of a patriot^ he stood alone nntil late In the erening, in the 
midst of a garden, drenched with the incessant rain that was 
fallings while his coortiers remained nnder coTer^ admnring, or 
more probably ridiculing, their soaking sovereign : and by this 
meritorious action, observes his panegyrist, " he appeased the 
'''divinity, and averted the danger j authentic witnesses ascer* 
'^ tained the precise moment when the calamity ceaaed ; and* 
'' the emperor caaght not the slightest cold, from his wonderfol 
''exposure.'* Liban. Orat. Parent, cap. 86. p. 312. What 
would the humourous author of the Philopseudes have thought 
of him? or had either Julian, Libanius, or Lucian, the real 
ctXc^c^opymitoy'— n^ aXri^itay rcu tov circ iravi \0yoy op^or j 
Tom. 11. p. 5M. 
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Chap YiL while a brief sketch is laid before hhn of cha- 
racters, who were considered eminent during the 
earlier ages of monasticism. Hilarion, m the 
opinion of all Syria, nearly equalled, and some- 
times almost eclipsed the remarkable repHtatmi 
of Anthony. Fired by the fame ol the latt^, 
when he was studying grammar at Alexandria, 
he determined to imitate his example. An in- 
terview confirmed his resolution : on his return 
home to Thabatha, the village of his birth, about 
five miles from Gaza, the inheritance descending 
to him, by the decease of his parents, was di»> 
tributed amongst his relatives and the poor: 
while he betook himself to the ascetic life, with 
a love for it, which never diminished. We may 
here just mention, that after various austerities, 
adorned with great holiness of life and conver- 
sation, he paid another visit to Egypt, where he 
might behold once more the scene of Anthoxiy s 
self-inflicted sufferings, and hear from his ad- 
miring disciples an account of their departed 
master. They conducted him to the mountain 
surrounded by so many multitudes, when its 
inhabitant was alive, and to which no less nu- 
merous devotees still unceasingly resorted fw 
the purposes of curiosity or edification. The 
stream at its foot was overshadowed with palms : 
and strangers were directed to the oratory, the 
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garden, or the seat, for ever consecrated by the cbaf vn. 
deyotion^ the labour^ or the repose of their late "^"'^ 
proprietor. " These vines and shrubs his own 
** hands once planted/' exclaimed a crowd of 
hermits ; '' yonder is his bed of flowers ; the 
'' means of irrigating this thirsty soil were sup- 
'' plied by his incessant diligence ; and here are 
''the implements of his industry." Hilarion 
was ravished with joy : he lingered amcmgst the 
followers of so beloved an anchorite : he slept 
in his narrow cell, which would scarcely admit 
the full length of its emaciated tenant : and kisses 
were rapturously bestowed upon a wretched co- 
verlid, which warmed his zeal, without protect* 
ing his ftame from the weather. 

Like Anthony, he was said to have performed His mira. 
innumerable miracles illustrating, by their absur- 
dity> the weaknesses of a credulous era. On 
the banks of the Nile, he drew down rain by his 
prayers, and healed several individuals, who had 
been bitten with venomous reptiles, through 
some oil, which derived its efficacy from his 
supplication and blessing. About the middle of 
the fourth century, he as at Epidaurus in Dal- 
matia, where the s^, after a violent earthquake, 
broke in upon the shore, and threatened the 
whole country with ruin. The frightened inha* 
bitants placed Hilarion, as their protector, on 
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Chap VII. the Strand^ to preserve themselves, and their pro- 
perty, amidst the furious devastation. He thrke 
made the sign of the cross, when it is affirmed, 
that the ocean roared — paused — ^threatened— 
but at last retired — overawed at the symbol of 
Christianity. A serpent, large enough to 8¥^ 
low oxen, had been also laying waste the neigii- 
bourhood: Hilarion commanded faggots to be 
heaped together, and the power of the Saviour 
being invoked, the monster ascended its funend 
pile, expiring voluntarily in the flames.^' Yel 
his credit rests on far better foundations, than 
such ridiculous legends. As a youth he tran- 
scribed the gospels, carefully committed various 
portions of scripture to memory, would recite 
them when he was old, and often relieved the 
monotony of a pedestrian journey, by his expo- 
sition of their most precious doctrines. He seamt 
to have abjured the spirit of the world, cmi for- 

J2 Hieron. Vit Hilarion. Tom. iv. par. 2. col. 87 — SS. 
Might not this marvel have been some distorted trmditaaa if 
the real miracle performed by St. Paul, in the island of M^ka, 
not far from Epidaums ? If this were so, it famishes a rmtber 
carious confirmation of Jacob Bryant's hypothesis ; AnaL 
Vol. V ', and is at all events more worthy attention tium the 
. Maltese fables of the Rhemish editors, or Mandoca the jesvh, 
Dionysins Carthusianns, Abela, Fazdlns, and Budianiw 
Niderstredt. 
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saking its vanities, and its allurements. Reject- chapvii. 
ing idleness, whidi the alms of thousands would "^^"^^ 
have gladly maintained, he wove baskets of 
rushes, or cut wood for his support, to fulfil the 
apostolic precept, that whosoever refuses to work 
is undeserving of the sustenance of life. From 
the persecution of Julian he fled, while temptation 
he met and overcame, in a strength, if his religion 
were genuine, inonnparably superior to his own. 
Abstinence, anxiety, and manual occupations 
wore him to a skeleton ; and a memorandum, in 
his eightieth year, bequeathed a sackcloth tunic, 
a cowl, a cloak, and his valued manuscript of 
the evangelists, as the total wealth of one, who, 
for no inconsiderable period had been the oracle 
of Phoenicia and Palestine. His cwpse, after 
ten months, was stolen aMray from a garden in 
Cyprus, where he died, by Hesychius his at- 
tendant, who buried it, as an inestimable trea- 
sure, within a monastery adjacent to Majumia. 
Marvels, without limit, were constantly con- 
nected both with his latter and former sepul- 
chre." Graves had become the sanctuaries of 
the pious; and Constantia, an imperial princess, 
could not survive the intelligence, that the body 

13 Sed magis In bortulo Cypri, foreitan quia pluB ilium locum 
dilexerit ; obserres Jerom, col. 90 : and see the ecclesiastical 

£ E 
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CBApviLof her favourite hermit had quitted its Paphian 
cemetery, at which her vigils and petitions had 
been unwearied to procure his intercession in 
heaven. 

B„ii Basil, commonly called the great, from hii 

attainments in piety and literature, also distin- 
guished himself by an unfailing admiration of tk 
ascetic life, which acquired fresh popularity froo 
his example, while it was moulded into a more 
consistent system, by his genius. Educated 
progressively in Cappadocia, at Athens, at Con- 
stantinople, and in Egypt, he made the sciences 
of that day his own, under masters, whose names 
are still celebrated. Macrina, his grandmotb^. 
had recommended the yet more important stodj 
of religion to his attention; so that, thro«i 
divine influence, he grew in spirituality of minil 
devoting every talent to the cause of virtue and 
godliness. Shunning an attractive though cor- 



historians. The whole cirenmstance brings the pitteoiM 
grave of Jupiter before our minds : 

KprfTtQ ati ^ivtrrai, icac yap rafoy w ara fffco 
Kpiyrcc ereicniyam, av S* a day^cct ^^f^f- yp «****• 
We soon discover, that the sepulchres of saints were atteaW 
by serpents, like the genii of mythology, and all maoDcr c( 
similar fables are connected with them 5 in which, a tr« 
christian may recognise Genesis, iii : and Revel, zii. ftf*'* 
XX. ver. 2. Joan. Nicol. de Inct. cap. 1. sec 2. p. 4. 
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rupted court, in which he might have shone, as Chap vii. 
a splendid ornament, Basil rebuked the wealthy 
and profane, and sought amidst his Pontic seclu- 
sion the felicity of undisturbed retirement. The 
spot, he had fixed upodi, was formed by nature 
for meditation. It was a lofty eminence, clothed 
with thick forests, and watered on the northern 
side by many delicious streams, descending softly 
towards a slope beneath, which they at once 
adorned and fertilized. Woods embraced this 
lower ground, and while its beauties were only 
comparable to the island of Calypso, it seemed 
in an equal degree insulated from the rest of the 
world. Perpendicular cliffs, with ravines yawn- 
ing at their bases, and a river precipitated along 
its rocky channel, protected the whole from any 
approach of man, excepting by a single path. 
Basil commanded a prospect over this romantic 
scenery. The murmur of falling torrents, odo- 
riferous breezes wafted from innumerable flowers, 
groves enlivened with ten thousand notes, shades 
unknown but to the recluse or the hunter, thickets 
sheltering neither wolves nor bears, yet where 
the stag, the goat, or the coney browsed, com- 
bined to sooth the soul, and cherish the holiness 
of so eloquent an advocate for monasticism." 

19 Epist. Basil, ad Gregor. Naiianien. Tom. i. pp. 835 — 6. 
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Chap vn. He founded various monasteries^ and induced 
multitudes to retreat thither, from the snares or 
pleasures of ordinary society. His rules were 
the models of subsequent establishments : they 
imposed taciturnity on the novice, defined the 
exact measure of obedience due from monks to 
their superiors, inculcated the duties of frequait 
prayer, of studying the sacred scriptures, of un- 
reserved confession amongst their own brother- 
hood, of mutual admonition as to each other's 
failings, of indefatigable industry in labouring to 
earn an honest livelihood, of relieving the sick, 
the poor, and the destitute, and of severe, though 
not preposterous abstinence.^* Basil himsdf 
often traversed the country, preaching to g«- 
tiles and christians, withstanding the arians, coi- 
firming the orthodox in their faith, awakening 
the careless, teaching the ignorant, ¥raming die 

Some of the most intereeting pages, in the writiiigB of the 
fathers, are occupied with descriptions of monastic reaidencea. 
»* Basil. Tom. ii. Regul. pp. 439 — 440 : pp. 462 — 7 : ppu 
477—482: pp.484— 6: De Abdicat. Rer. 243— 246 : Coost. 
Monach. p. 672 : pp. 714 — 724 : with several other pafisagts. 
Yet his eulogies on solitnde are yery absurd: recluses are 
compared to the stars of heaven ; the desert is termed a belh 
of souls, a school of virtues, the ladder of Jacob, a pandiae af 
delights, blooming with roses of divine love, lilies of snowy chas- 
tity, violets of humility, the myrrh of mortification, and the like: 
pp. 205—^. For the council of Gangres, aee Soar. pp. 1 58 — 9. 
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profligate, building hospitals out of monies in-CHAvVif. 
trusted to his care for that purpose, and exciting ^^"^^ 
opulent persons to alleviate the dreadful miseries 
of famine, which for si long time distressed his 
neighbourhood. During the last nine years of 
his life, he presided over the s«e of Gsesarea, in 
which the growing evils of simony and luke- 
warmness received effectual checks from his 
paternal but strict attention to the requirements 
of his episcopal office. 

Martin of Tours presents us, in his history, MtrUo 
with the same admixture of what was valuable 
in itself, and what must appear superlatively 
absurd to the mind of the least educated protes- 
tant. At the early age of twelve, he panted for 
the privations of the wilderness : but when his 
father compelled him to serve in the army, he 
reproved its luxury and dissipation, by the silent 
satire of a consistent example, and an undeviating 
confession of Christ, under Julian the apostate. 
He clothed the naked, and gave alms to the poor, 
at the expense of much painful self-denial : and 
his ultimate release from military service was 
obtained through difficulties, which would have 
overwhelmed any less energetic mind. For 
some time, he inhabited a desert island, subsist- 
ing on roots or berries ; harder, but more pleasant 
fare, than the delicacies at the table of his legioa. 
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Chap VII. After his influence had sufficientiy increased, he 
'^^'^^^^ employed himself as a missionary amongst the 
pagans of Gaul : and numerous settlements, 
around Tours, became schools both for rustics 
and nobles. Elevated to the bishopric of thatdty, 
his efforts were directed to reform its churdies. 
His simple piety astonished the clergy, whose 
effeminate dress and manners evinced their awfiil 
degeneracy : the honours of a spiritual throne" 
he altogether abjured : wlule the capital punish- 
ment of heretics, agreeable to an ignorant hier- 
archy, met with his enlightened and never*failing 
opposition. Thousands admired and almost 
worshipped him ; his name was invoked to as- 
suage the raging of a storm,^ or to deliver tie 
oppressed from misfortune ; and at the court (/ 
Maximus, the consort of the emperor obsequi- 
ously waited on Martin, arranged the seat for 
his repose, set before him every particular of a 
repast, administered water for his hands, pie- 
pared the food herself, mingled his cup and gave 
it him, respectfully stood at his feet, washed 

1* It had been first introduced by Paul of Samosatt : m^ 
see the observations of Beverege and Bingham on Eo^eb. 
Eccles. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 19. p. 343 : Snip. Sever. KM 
de virt. B. Mart. p. 529. 

'« Snip. Sever, p. 556 : or a similar circnmstance, w uM 
of Hieodosius the basket- weaver : Theodorel. IVmd. ill p* ^ 
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them with her tears, wiped them with the hairs Chap vir. 
of her head, thus uniting the penitence of a Mag- 
dalen to the assiduity of a Martha, or the more 
lovely docility of a Mary, The miracles, attri- 
buted to him, exceeded those of the apostles : 
the borders of his raiment, or ^e straws of his 
bed, were efficacious beyond all description ; he 
conversed with angels, or with the glorified spi- 
rits of confessors ; and salutary letters,*^ dis- 
patched to the greatest distance from his cell, 
either healed a distemper, procured an answer 
to prayer, or ejected an obstinate demon. Yet 
gladly turning from such shades in the narrative, 
we may relate with pleasure, that he rescued 
numbers from the iron yoke of despotism : and, 
on one occasion, appropriated the only present, 
ever accepted in his life, to the redemption of 
several captives", although his own monks were 
half starving at the time, and in want even of 
necessary garments. 

Similar features will be found in other in- Abraham 
stances. When recluses were under the influ- 
ence of some real religion, they seem to have 

^ Sulp. Sever, pp. 463—4: p. 519. p. 560. Ruffions, 
and several more, mention stories of the same sort. 

1^ Numberless cases of this kind might be collected^ shining 
like diamonds amidst the darkness of the lower ages. Even 
infidelity cannot forbear praising them. 
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Chap vii. been the most practical^ though perhaps the 
""^^ most superstitious christians of their day. Yet 
this childish imbecility, which would ha^e pro- 
duced the very worst fruits of fanaticism, had 
they been pagans, was relieved by the effects rf 
remaining evangelical zeal, until its warmth aai 
light appeared at length to be totally extin- 
guished. Abraham, the monk and afterwaris 
the bishop of Charrae, when he first came to that 
place, could not discover a single professor of the 
gospel ; but gaining the hearts of his people, hj 
a sincere sympathy in their temporal necesaties. 
his ministry grew so acceptable, that a chwdi 
was erected, and multitudes willingly recei\td 
the universal message of salvation. It is declared 
of him, that he never tasted bread, hot vege- 
tables, nor even water, during his whole epis- 
copate : although as regarded every one else, he 
manifested an admirable hospitality. Strangers 
experienced welcome admission to his humble 
abode : wine, with the best provisions, regalec 
them, as long as they remained : he courteously 
presided at the table, exciting all, by his checrfu! 
conversation, to enjoy the bounties of provi- 
dence : while lettuces, endive, parsley, or a few 
summer fruits, were the me^jgre fare assigned t^ 
his own portion. He prevented numberless law- 
suits, was the peace-maker throughout anexten- 
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sive district, was the last to complain of personal chaf vu. 
inconveniencies, and the first to assert undaunt- 
edly the rights of the innocent or the poor. 
Kings had been his guests, and even the Roman 
emperor embraced him, declaring that the rustic 
garb of Abraham was more honourable than the 
sovereign purple. Tears and lamentations em- 
balmed his memory along the Euphrates; for 
they proclaimed, as the bearers carried him to 
his tomb, that an instructor, a friend, a bene- 
factor, and a father, had retired, from the scene 
of his labours, to their reward in everlasting 
glory.** Let the scriptures, which he knew, 
which he believed, which he taught, and which 
he practised, have the just merit of such remark- 
able virtues. Vows of poverty, notwithstanding 
the mockery of later times, were often strictly 
observed in earlier and more simple periods. An 
Egyptian monk had secretly saved, from the 

18 Relig^os. Histor. Theodoret. pp. 846 — 850 : a scuffle 
however ensued at the funeral, to get possession of his rags ; 
bat this was nothing to the bloody battles sometimes fought 
«to obtain the relics of a saint : Vit. Jacob, xxi. pp. 856 — 858. 
Eosebins indignantly asks, as to pagan exuvise, whether it is 
possible that such fooleries can avail anything : yet before his 
own death, there were nominal christians quite as superstitious 
in these matters, as the most ignorant papists of the present 
day. Not only dead, tfut even living monks, were occasionally 
disinterred -, a literal fact : see Theodoret. pp. 852 — 853 ! 
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Crap VII. proceeds of his daily toil, one hundred siher 

^"^^ pieces, which death at length disclosed to the 

astonished members of his fraternity. Five 

thousand individuals assembled to decide upon 

an appropriation of the hoard ; and successiTe 

opinions were delivered in favour of an infirmary, 

the church, or their own monastery. But so 

great was the general abhorrence of the act, that 

ultimately all agreed to bury the guilty treasure 

in the grave of their unfaithful brother, uttering 

as a tremendous imprecation over his sepulchre, 

Thy money perish with thee /*^ 

Isidore, Thcsc, and other ascetics, would take con- 

pambo/ siderable joumies to assist the sick, distribute 

US* an? ' provisious in a famine, or preach what they un- 

styTi^c? derstood of the gospel. A little bread, some 

salt, a wooden cup, with a sponge at the end of 

a rope to draw water from the scanty springs of 

the desert,^® formed their only equipage ; while 

the burthen of their conversation is said to have 

been the love of God and man, crucifixion of the 

flesh and its propensities, the vanity of the world 

1* Hieronym. Epist. xviii. ad Enstoch. Tom. It. pir. 3. coL 
44 : as illustrated by Snip. Sever. Dialog, p. 500. An abbot 
of Nienborg, in the thirteenth century, imitated the Nitritf 
monks, on one occasion, bnt with much less dignity ib^ 
sineerity. 

*> Theodoret. Rclig. Histor. p. 779. 
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and its deceitful pleasures. Darkness, and error crap vii. 
indeed frequently led them into ludicrous and "^"^"^ 
mischievous mistakes ; Isidore declared that for 
forty years he had lived without sin ;^ and the 
reason why Dioscurus had only one hundred 
followers arose out of the circumstance, that 
none could approach the mysteries, save those 
who knew nothing of transgression." Yet seve- 
ral, on the contrary, manifested better views, 
and must have been serviceable in their genera- 
tion. Publius divided his hours between psal- 
mody, prayer, and his bible : he made circuits 
to stir up his neighbours to the same course of 
holy living ; the useful manufacture of sandals 
secured him an honest maintenance ; and though 
he severely weighed his daily food, no miracles 
whatever are ascribed to him." Pambo con- 
ceived n'meteen years not too long a season for 
attaining the government of the tongue :** in- 
structive hints may also be gathered from the 



SI Socrates, lib. iv. ci^. 23. p. 238. 

^ Tboogh perbaps nothing more was meant, than that great 
pains were taken, by him, so thoronghly to examine candidates, 
as to exclude the admission of spedoos hypocrites. Soiomen. 
lib. vi. cap. 28. p. 257. O si sic omnia ! 

» Religios. Histor. pp. 802—804. 

^ Socrates, p. 238 ^ as confirmed by other authorities. 
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Chap VII. cclcstial** ruIcs of Pachomius ; and the pillar of 
Symeon Stylites is described by Theodoret, u 
having shone like a light in obscurity. The sin- 
gular nature of his austerities gave celebrity to 
his character in the east, where no similes, short 
of a river or the ocean,** could convey any correct 
idea of the pilgrims flocking to behold him- 
Arabians, Persians, Armenians, the Iberi, whk 
those from beyond Caucasus, the isles of the 
Mediterranean, or the more distant regions ot 
Italy, Spain, Gaul, and even Britain. Symeos 
passed for a humble man, as he saluted evm 
one who addressed him, whether Theodosius, 
and his nobles, or the promiscuous throng of 
rustics, artisans, and mendicants. He preached 
twice a day, earnestly exhorting his hearers to 
turn away from earth to heaven, to fear the tor- 
ments of hell, to remember their immortal des- 
tinies, and prepare for that kingdom, which t 
not of the present world. At certain hours, he 
decided difierences between disputants, or set- 
tled cases of conscience : but by far the greatest 
part of the night and day was spent, in prayer 
and meditation, or occupied in giving directioos 

^ The tablet containing them was said to haye been gms 
him by an angel : Sozomen. lib. iii. cap. 1 4. pp. 1 1 1 — 1 12. 

^ UaariQ o^ts woTafiov fiifxttfuyrie ifeXayoc uydp^rttr tfra 
liny : Theodoret. p. 881. 
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about the government of churches, opposing the Chaf vii. 
artifices of jews, gentiles, and heretics, and in 
epistolary correspondence with both ecclesias- 
tical and temporal rulers, whom he besought to 
fulfil aright the duties of their vocations, and 
exercise an impartial guardianship over those 
committed to their charge. Ishmaelites came 
in troops of from two to three hundred, or even a 
thousand at once, abjured the orgies of heathen* 
ism, broke their idols in pieces, renounced many 
savage usages, and assented, outwardly at least, 
to evangelical doctrine. A Saracen chieftain 
publicly professed his belief in the Father, the 
only begotten Son, and the Holy Ghost; al- 
though the marvel with which this acknowledg- 
ment stands connected, alloys the real interest 
of the narrative. Perhaps a smile at the eccen- 
tricities of Symeon*^ may fairly be forgiven, and 
a sigh over his weaknesses almost deserves ad- 
miration, provided that both these are accom- 
panied with gratitude to God, for the blessings 

V Religios. Histor. pp. 876—888. That part of his history 
which is more generally knows, is also preserved inEvagrius, and 
copied by numberless writers. The name of his Saracen con- 
vert was Naaman, who immediately after his baptism, melted 
down a golden statue of Venus, which he had formerly wor- 
shipped, and honourably distributed the money it produced 
among the poor. He was upon his pillar thirty-seven years. 
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Chap viL of an Unsophisticated ministry, and our deliTer- 
ance from the grossness of superstition. But 
we have abready exceeded our limits, and now 
revert to what passed during the reign of C<Mh 
stantine, as to the propagation of Christianity. 
Extension It had uow extended beyond the limits of tk 
anUy"*^ ' Romau empire. The Franks on the Rhine, with 
the Goths on the Danube, were tasting the ad- 
vantages of religious civilization; while in the 
heart of Abyssinia, Frumentius and .£desiiis« 
two christian captives, who had arisen, from pro- 
vidential events, to stations of importance in that 
country, were endeavouring to evangelize the 
natives. On a subsequent visit to Alexandria, 
the former was consecrated a bishop ; after whidi 
he returned to the people he had left,^ and 
preached the gospel with success. The Ibe- 
rians, about the same time, were induced, it is 
said, by the miracles of a woman whom they 
had taken prisoner, to profess the faith of the 
Saviour. One of the royal children was reco- 

^ Socrates, lib. i. cap. 19. Sozomen. lib, ii. cap. 24. TW- 
doret. lib. i. Eccles. Hist. cap. 23. Abyssinia was called Imda, 
and hence the denomination given to these converts, by tk 
ecclesiastical historians. Anal. Ano. Myth, by Bryant. Vol. it. 
pp. 277 — 278. Auxumis was the capital of the cooatnr, 
which also anciently had, in common Hith many others, tk 
appellation of Ethiopia. 
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vered from a fit of sickness, which bid ftur to be Chap vii. 
fatal, in answer to her prayers ; and the mother 
of the infant having fallen ill herself, was pre- 
served in a similar manner. The female mis- 
sionary refused the rewards which were offered, 
but exhorted both the queen and her consort to 
adore the Creator of the world, by the power of 
whose eternal Son, these cures had been effected. 
Soon after, the king of the Iberians losing his 
way while hunting, called in vain upon his idols, 
as a sudden darkness came on, to deliver him 
from his dilemma ; but remembering the circum- 
stances of the captive, he also implored her God 
to assist him. The gloom, which had been occa- 
sioned by a mist, happening at that moment to 
disperse, the monarch, impressed with the coin- 
cidence, requested instruction in Christianity, 
which he not only believed himself, but earnestly 
recommended to his subjects. A church was 
erected to the service of Jehovah, and when a 
column, intended for this sacred edifice, proved 
too weighty for the workmen or their machinery, 
the nocturnal prayers of the virgin preacher sus- 
pended the pillar in the air, to the great conve- 
nience of the builders, and the further confir- 
mation of their faith.*^ This latter legend the 

* Roffin. lib. X. cap. 10. Sozomen. lib. ii. cap. 7 ; by whom 
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GtoAFVii. majority of readers will re^oetvmhnl^pmteetaDli 
^^"^^^^ admitting the o^er facts^ may tern with thai^* 
ful gratification to the superior purity and suc- 
cess, which, under the influences of the Ho!? 
Spirit, have illustrated the various missions of 
our own more favoured era. 
Imperial The Ibcrians sent an embassy to the empev 
S^e at announcing their dereliction of gentilism, whicli 
nopie*"^"was graciously received by Constantine. But 
the deputies must have been scandalized uith 
the manners of the Romans, at Constantinople, 
enervated as they were by oriental luxury. Tk 
first christian potentate, before whom these struh 
gers were presented, was seated on a goldec 
throne, arrayed in a purple tunic, and crowned 
with a diadem, which dazzled the eyes of tW 
spectators. Whenever he deigned to be woom m 
public, a silken robe embroidered with flowet? 
or curious serpents,*^ flowed in a long tiffin 

it 18 confirmed or embellished, as well as by Socrates^ The»- 
doret, and others. Perhaps the miracnlmis st^ry of the pilv 
travelled to Samarcand, in a later, and yet mom cj wr m p fa rf 
period ; see the traces of it, in the trarete of Marco Poto. A i 
cap. 30; or pp. 147— 148 of the English 4to. «ditk»B. ^ 
Marsden. 1818. 
^ Ensebins de land! bos Const, cap. 5^ pp. 72S-*— 7K 

Xpv^i'C fX^^^^ ofOaXfibc, observes Chr}^sostom in HfMidL de 
Perf. Car.cap.6. Tom.^i. p.289; or as h ooght ti> be p« 916; 
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behind him ; his attendants glittered in magnifir coap vii. 
cent liveries ; and his forehead was adorned with ^^'^^ 



with Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. iii. Tom. i. p. 75 ; and Claudian. 
Consul. Honor. Tom. i. yer. 138. p. 1 64. The reader on com- 
paring Lipsios de Mil. Rom. lib. iv. pp. 190 — 196 with Snidas. 
Tom. iL pp. 1 18 — 119. Tom. iii. p. 671 1 Valesins on Maicell. 
lib. XV. cap. 5* p. 89; and Vegetins. lib. ii. cap. 13; will 
perceive that these representations whether on the imperial 
robes, or the standards of the empire, were derived from ori«^ 
ental antiquity. The serpent was considered a most myste- 
rioos symbol, O^c^ ervftfioXoy icai fieya fivanipioy, Just. Martyr. 
Apol. ii. p. 71 ; and that, which was called Thermnthis in 
Egypt, formed a tiara for the head of Isis. i£lian. Hist. Anim. 
lib. X* cap. 31 . The monarchs of that country also wore them 
in nearly a similar manner, according to Diodorus Siculas -, 
and this custom, transmitted from the descendants of Ham, was 
btroduoed by colonization bto many countries of the world. 
Its origin seems to have been some traditionary account of the 
fall of man, through the great serpent, connected with the para- 
disaic promise of a victory over it, of which triumph a palm- 
branch was the symbol. In Etruria, the latter adorned the 
raiment of their kings or augurs ; and hence the Romans bor- 
rowed their Tunica palmata, as well as the purple robe of their 
emperors, from ^n^c^ the palm, and its derivatives. Some- 
times, as in the east, the two symbols were blended on the 
emblems of royalty ; and figures of the serpent were connected 
with that purple, which had thus been derived from the palm^ 
and which had typified the promised victory over Satan, at- 
chieved t>y the Redeemer of mankind. Philostrat. Icon. lib. i. 
p. 790, with die first four annotations in the Olearian edition. 
Dioii« Halicam. Ant: Rom. lib. ii. p. 129. lib. iii. p. 195. lib. iv. 

F F 
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cokmm Tliefmg6aDtryio£ccremolifld'had^p» 
sedv &bm the palace, into all the-senripbaicf^re^ 
li^ii. On-gii^atfestiTaiB^ therepKaentati^ 
^he Ccesara xrmxdeasocoided to afesi^ in. the; ^sSka 
.aipfNropnated to/ the prieathocxL i,.n^i»;^^esbtt 
Easter beheld CoiMitaiitiaopIe>in a^lam^ iao^ 
meraUe tapers ilbumiiated both thei^triMts aad 
ithd' churches ;?^ irfaile the poknfxmft ntaal of tk 



p.' 35 1» with the annotations of Sylbnrgiiis in his edifka 
Lips, 1691. Bryant. And/Anc. jMy*. rot fi. fp; 3.— S.f?. 
'Tl-il?/^l^^hluk>'95B* ■ ' .' 1 T 

,. ^ Ualia*^ C9Wwi/p»i33Gi, mth th^iVh^tar^ns^cf ;Q|BkMl 
Spaohc^m. ; Ifi tha^oUovrii^ sketch of tlm manndr^ and e«- 
toms of the fourth centaiy^ I fiave nse^ the W9rk8 of Ckn- 
'sostorn generally^ with the Synopsis of Montlaiigon' in Tbft. 
'kill. iHatrib. V. pp. 192—1^, or ^ 'ii\s by tfisldilre! p7 IW . 
>eoi^ hints scAtter^d' ti|> and dovmi tte otbmt ffiAlMtt ct dii i 
penod } I Uife historioal ^groa .^ A»>w»iiattMhn>r)Biwj *e ' 
inftNTmation ^f the NotitU aipd Panqfol^s y the, CTrelJenfc ic^ 
marks of Jortin ; and occasionally the' spirit^ transh^M 
and. pictures of Gibbon. 

' ' « Eusebius d^ Vit. Const, lib. Iv.'feap. si.*p:Mr.' 
Who have he^n preisent in Ihe db«ire&es txJBatii, oirf 
tlVals^ imill rememb^t tbe Ktipti mor«c> aid ^hfi Xa/uM^f .a^. 
Lindenbrogios well observes that, Paganie saperstitionis i 
Idtmni fait oareos ante Idok tttoaodafe. Hitroiii^ ih 
ymp. 57i Ton. iii/ cri. 4l8w The chot^ of VigOaklhis 
lotiettiB o«nldiiot;b6dlspt«M0d: ^rtpe tiitiMi.fclAilii|aa«i^ 
mas sub prsstextu rdigiolib^faitMdDcti&iD' in eedeaiaay mk 
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dattQBeoG|iseditIk-«kaiB dl'\axpii6k>gy^^^digefi'^Wk9mh 
In)l»i)|dliired fliev visluiptiHmis^ifotatles toaobue ^^"^^ 
iioiiiykidprcifesaiibiicfolli^ jButth^hiapi* 

'^cfay ^trQa xrqntaninitfied iidth pfiidei ^ambkoepi^ 
«i{i^r6titi<)iiy atod terdsy ; • the court was^ crowds 
Mitlv eyeb^liaDto,' M^ho > a4ded< to tliie boi^or^ |of 
defifioiMfi/ ^ thefar • ^dttvish effeminacy ; the 
Ift^efti of < tiiie popaltce ntrnt^meA 'a tieeiper laiQt <of 
joirihifitioli,! fiwi' thp profligiate meraLajof their 
superiors ; and few were the vestiges of Roman 
m^l^st^^ which coyld be discernefl a^d^t .the 

The hi^er classes iuxitated^iatiaB A(9rflpriate Manners 
Jdisrt^bce; the^pkad^ of th^irisovemgn. Their higher 
-ftfl^ exMbited ih^ arrbgaiicie without ^the dimity ""***•*' 
o|*ipmk ; t^ of salu|atipn was either kissing 

(jfoir, hfXJ^ pr .jthw iki^m^J ^^ tl^ey ,^gS?c)t^4 
aan faumitotiBiguiiflylay of that ds^^^jw^y^whki^ 
IJkcdr 'a&eeBfom W0ui4 bfave despiscid. With pM* 
afelfe Vdility they loveA to multiply theilr till«, 
"^and jib less than seven ridiculous surnames were 
.jf»(fflietk^^^daii^ed ,by a^^siftgie S€^j^tor, . Five 
^^gjCMSTrrrthe ilUiistnoiis^ the Ee^qpeotable^ ftbe 
Most HenonMLbie^ the Most Per£Bct, and tiie 

iaiUiiicifii]geBAeBdea«6reor» aeceodeiidi. Sncb ia.th^iWfive 
r«I»ttB«ntMl 9% fire FttdiAe dinpel^ tl» 
ifanidsy. Onaniki .de fHilf . lEook*^ Calb( 
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dfeate ;4i«tiiMAionft of socie^y^t TJi^f fcrrtk <w^ 
priiBed the cco^sDla^ p^tmisai/^r|)i^t0ri<aij^^ 
mwterB-gp^ral of tht cav«iry.w4irtfep^, irtk 
tbe Beivm gretit ministers^r of thp^pfilao?* • Vidn 
tbeseoond were uiicluded<)ieprocomiibit>fA». 
Achniai and Afnca>'iis well aai th6J(ii^tita]:jt^coilDb 
and dukes commandini^ tb^l imperffidl w^b 
Tbe third 1 comprehended the goveorars (Aik 
province^^ QXicept the presUratanf Ah^tfeiaiJw 
i;m^,aBd Ds^inatia; who^ togetberiTi^th recbho^ 
toif th0 rei^emij^ * took tbeif >plaeea ixti theijtoft 
eertfthiished hy sCc^tantine.w mtarao^iiatet^^ 
tWflw WA«^tpT8 and kmig^ts^ and wbiQb "^im^^ 
subdivided into three still more minute gnik 
titms: The fifth feriibraced fcbnties, iatdWifcate 
auditoi*s of the excbequer, members bt prtr 
fespions, those of the equestrian orderj» pr^byt^ 
lA ,t;h^.chxi§tiaa. church, an4 som^ okhejiaifrbici 
it would be tedious to enurnerate^'' All tbofl 
were j^nted mider the si^-matitial'*f t!W em 
peror ; and each individual ^as respective!! 
addressed as the Most Sublime, the Most^ 
nent, the Most Glorious, the Mo^ Magni^cefit 
or in common parlance, as his HiglmStes, b 
Immensity, his Authority, his Sincerity, his Grs 
vity, his Reverence, his Importance, his Pr- 
dence, his Honour, his Perfections ojt his J^eifc 
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tcoltocelli ' Dflte'iluafiidredabd twenty^ pounds orfAt^i. 
tit(»1ii%ft^as tile fiae for oriiittiiig' the proper ^pU 
tileti eitber in 'oo|i¥er^tibn or correspondence i: 
lilid a "tigiA o%»errftnce of courtesy prohibited, 
vMei pam of proportionable penalties, the sKght*- 
.est/d^attare from that boundary Kne so scrir- 
^UilouBly niiavked between the upper and lower 
denominlatioaB^ Family statues acquh*ed a vahie, 
^hiith eonld be only riralled by the prevalent 
but bmci^aiblei taste of covering thefm with plateis 
of>gold^^ dr other equally extravslgant omati^entd. 
,WeaMh itas amassed by the usurious loAn 'of 
^xU>n^yy^ or <x^llected from the accumulating* pto^ 
<dA«e^ theib estates in the' counti^v <rf "Which 

is sud to haye been the first in Italy^ who 4edicate4 a f^Me^ 
staroe in honour of his father. Valer. Maximns. lib. ii. cap. 5- 
^. i^ "fir an account of the first golden statue/ 'see Iftin. 
h^ml flise. Ilk xxnii. cap. 4. p. 794 s or Her6<^t. PblyM. 
^vap^ifQ i' dr Danid. cap. 3* rer^ 1. 
^,f4 T^ l)|ga) interest of mone/j under the first Roman, «ia- 
peroTSf was twelve per cent per annum 5 although sometimes 
sixty per <^^t was demanded. Herat. Sat. lib. i. Sat. 2. vef. 
ii".* ^ec tlie subject of usury most strikingly treated by Am- 
bhwe in Tbblt Oper. Tom. ii. pp. 277—286. Bdlt. Colow. 
>ldl6. B^ finely cx>mpares its efiects to the fatal gnawing 
qf flyip^: Tpa- i- lu Psalm, xiv. pp. 1«2— 163 : In Appenf 
CoiH^io. V. p. '40. Paris. 1618. Tlie young senators were osten- 
sibly not allowed to take more than six per cent : Gothofred. 
Coil. Theod. Tbm. 1. Bb. 2. p. 280 5 et al. 
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438 th'/ ^^m A'li' 'zikmi 'xi^m 

n 7 i MO 



LrJMflPv^fn'a J 



t^^ reh^i-oll^' Were il&i^titiiisl^ t^^bduc^^ 
""^^ fore guests or' fetraii^i'sJ ' A'iraih bf fiftj^' ser- 
vants, with ft KeriM tb' clear tH^VayiMrf 
an opulent individual, whfen Tite Walk^'ftc 
strieets ; and t>ef6re the close of tlie "ftnirtbi cen- 
tury, many nobles supported hotseilblds of from 

:s,^ mostly Wte 
'/■'! ifi'ftife coshith^ol 

.'.';;: fiu6hs,'in^iteoi 

eorniptltlni'bfft 

libhefetkind-ac 

r Akstfe^^A* 

)f l!h^fe6 1a^^ ft 

lontheca6Hoe 
idred tai^hfes wc? 
trivial feuiU cff tt 



teirgtt tralheiiteS', olwerves llaredlinis ^ wiiilo CHLrpcNM 
his fortieth bcnmly on the first qpisUe lo the Coq^othbas*^ 
tn m^y other plaoes, itaveigfat against. this. <iiaim|nHi4 
Aibtti. Maroell* lib. xxvHi. cs^. 4* pp. 573^^74« JUtol 
etea duritig his time, mentions^ th«t /njfwc mu ^tgytvpiic « 
^Xecen: 9e ira/i^dXXDi rcmifVrca. DeipiiML Iil^k.Ti« »(|^ Qlfi) 
' tiie christitm orator^ through his zeal, leoMliQieiided ahai^ 
opposite ettreme : Tom. %. pp. 384*-*^. The Migw^ 
trai^h mdces some admirabte renarka/iipoii;thQ,ibllisi^ 
rich in keeping such midlitiideB of pemraiAsl 
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^fflef^" :1ft. ,!»''" • ■• ■ CHArVII. 

^]^9eiof tbeir ] 
y(?ij§:e,,n^ig^thi 
flaeip^lity., ip 

, , Tq ^e care of servants the custody of the pa7 Th^ir 

]^C€^ yVBf COn>imttO( libmries, 

' • /• ind fasti- 

;9(H^]uremagmficeut, diowne.. 

w^^iy;&lf4«l; the c 

if^r^vri^ ivory; ai 
j9;Tyst^ jwith marble 

mm^^r ^ ^W the 
•pfUTRpjU? ; , salopns. oj 
^9^^ [vi^tas of p( 
sj^ijti^^ epp^ed in 
tures, or mosaic woi 

'«e#bettlNi9 • jabe4tar : «• kHnitMim sp^oie occad^rit pn^rA^^ 

(iMtaMlibitt plutivis at daauietor reua, doolbiM bfNCt^aoe i^?i* 

bktttli qeid fadal mains, fancwtts et( nequnn. Ajpin. J^fi^cdl^. 

pp,G7V^577i St. Chryfottom only Buys, tb$>% tto nmober 

W ilripci* wu sometMMM frotti Uiirly ta fifty« in ordiuary capap . 

^ >7^6eei)ieianilibarilMmt0dby Valeaiasim thenoi^ 

''6f' iflM aiieltata> M Amm: Maroril. p. 576. Sane bwutifpl 

s^ec^fMM •€ ill kre axkibitttd hi the miseiMis cC tb# .Vatk^n 

4b!ftllMi<^iiCdL CbryvMan. IVitRi i. ^ 7341 s TiMH^ivp^ :;7 : 

p. 657 : p. 777 : Tifm^tlL ppi i?7««f^( TiMi, v. pp.$JQrT-T^I}l : 
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tenitiiw tlMTovghoiit «a* of fvoporlks^ 
Mid Bveti cvlinbrjr voMfa ireiift£ifarinlQd:>iioi» 
UtefireciowHKMds. At^oiMDgtothA iiiiiiiilja 
leats^ or Bvbuiwti Httaskne, they lai gbnlBils 
with aqueducts W inigate tke' grooadv^baliii 
I conMiMied wilh tlie utmort attekitiiiii toilMttth 
and cdmnenicBce^ bttidn a paik 6iinro«ndedfili|^ 
lofty walk, where animab> for <he- fhftni|wertt 
pevmitledtD naaai atjileaBum. Qftftfehrapoqifi 
woaMO&a, ike nobfea wnted their eatetea^^ wWK 
h tBlm g partka eonatitiitad. their otHtmnarytiial 
versma* fixpeditiona^ tjiikm Idnd^ their Jmbw 
ailea wmdd edebrate, sa rmdling thfecntaii^iiui 
of Cceaar or AleKadder ; end if thr filighte^ Ms 
ccnrenitnoe ariae, tha distteaa cf'thi^s^taon*^ 
liuouy ia napaaaanted m imparalleladi^* ^Slfaeia 

• ! . , 1 ♦I**, ,j| 

T(qm0 rii* p^ 796 % Tom* »• in Epbci. Honu ii.. 91^.4) 
p. 15 : p. 378. The poet Martial metitioiied, at an earliec 
period, gdden Digbt-tablet : moaniDg probably those fHuck 
were profcaely glliM. '" *' 

^ Aftna. MantlL lib. S3mil« cap. 4. pp. ir7*MM«inai«|^i 
Vrilar, tiik p. fi06 1 for tbe goiafOM co^tAfifi, m^ fwfbffv 
Cliryiottom. Tom. i. pp. 717— 18 : Tom. iiL p. 388 : Tom. x. 
p. 1 89. Tlie fine dtron-wood, the iTory, and the purple shell- 
fill^ 'Weie atB brouilit Cram thecQMti«iorlheiBlCviMV<#ribe 
Manritanian Tbgilaiifti anA the HiiQBJioCi^gTpt bMellrlii|fi 
a value as evari tkongii maro grtnrgiHy i 
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tiitte^cbul^ib'glodiPf rbp^ ^^^^^ 

Utei%adk«raM0f|i)^w^ bwiiliectliroiiiitbeitfeibted 
fiotteifieat^fjabdi die 4ai^xm of' Jhiieaaly» or JAie 
i^^^iikiio inflklDdesi '«f < ) JMIuriug * Maxiavnsy ^^vAB 
ahmfiiJ^JsoAufTtdt Ipy-tbeftetidwta8<igiiofraue6'of 
thbfiel f^UeDuand'jdbgalexactB RDmdnsJ [^ il n // 
({)iioipitaiiti^ifaad[;b6eatthe fvSttile t>fi)tlMrlbre*4 Their 
i^Brthto^yfwb^iii^r^ed^m d6 longer >8iinc0^>;> bat^i^p'^' 
itfii^ppo^be JificeB^i dttcing the So^rth c«itm<yj '''**"'^ 
if)^>eqied /|)aniAoiuit amdqg the ;faigfa6r diaonegf 
TiKk^tfttOgtr^ iTrbdi/vbsireoek^ widii istBdied^bnl 
hi(UI^(flotBrtes]n at* hE& rfirat inlrodilQtifii^iid^llii 
\Rm4^ ^ theifiUki^ilig dayvdm^ iSs name^faiB 

aUi idikd 4b^polteiL^ Thehri baBqiietB iwere^ '^c^ 
fbseriaad^hibridriowi ^ a icra^d )e£iflalterBr8i snr^ 
linilifled the! niBStxr of ^6 jenteota^nDont^ifliid 
neither order nor decorum prevailed. The 
cfcftftl^s'frequently consisted of birds filled ^ttf 
^snl' and. seiyed up without taste or regu^rity? 
[f some curious delicacy happened to be^.^pyp;) 
Uiieed>«ua^"aa a pheawnt remarkahkifiu^iilA siee 
ir'befeaty, it was immediately vreigbed for^A^ 

f ,,.'•'!' "..■.' ■ ■ • ■ . .• ..'/!■' > 

i. ,1. '^ I ' ■ . . '• • -( q 

•^1 J^ibticitliarb^tpi^oiiinim fit& inpevpeUnm cbttsitr <Aadii) 

'^i' Amm. Marcdtm^lJtkW^cap^^* pp«dJM--2& •> '^ajw i 
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TOtfuriea(of, wlwB^ thirty rWfgr^^fl^ 
r^cebed i solefnn orders, ta, ireeord , ^. ifnportaiit 
a, cirouiDStance ii> ti^anpiaji^ of t|iQ %[ulj^ Tb^ 
cMpBtiy iwines were ]mpoit€4 fwiia 4^0 jide of 
Tfbftsop/* a^d no ^xpon^ MWf ^ared , to . v^^wa 
ih^ palate, or gratify .the ajpippt^f;: 4A»:.tte 
fewt, or dwbg the ioteifYaJs pf dri^^g^ e^ 
dacjeor hazardrtables absorbed; the a(t;^^9i&^ 

*i Cbrysostonr. Tom. \^. p. T44 : Tom.^a.'p.>«)t. -p.SU^ 
TonuyH^ ip. 692^: 0B»ih Toti, i^pp, 9M<^M.l ? AjiAi. ilfanriL 

tory vept]|0Q9 the pecnliar excellence, of tl^ Thasian vinejvtk 
which produced tv^Q sorts oi ^ne nva viryfiriKot^, arai ertpci 

, aypvirveiy woisyra r«( flTtvovritc* Ath^aBilS D^ipnbkl' Btki 
p. 3 K Hiat Whichr M^ad >«8ed;4fi the iVytMUMiii^/ki i^bsditbej 
daiffi^a&ikip terete ^y ^vi^v. .^, 34. The iikiiole. i^Ookr^ibf k 

' eonpared/With PUa. Sec. Nat, HUt lib. xiv,,cap..^|— i|5.pi 
344 — 350. Virg» Georg. iu ven 91. Tfie anQient costmB i 
introducing a skeleton, or the representation of one, at bu 
/qu^ts, derived from Egypt^ Herodot. £^rp.c?ip..78^ p^ IK 
FetroD* Arbit Satyr, p. 115. Var. Edit* ha4 long^bf^^n. ovij 
date ; although Plutarch might baye admopi^b^ tbmi^ of ^ 
utility. In conviv. Sept. Sapient cap. 2^ MgfnA, Toiou ii. f\ 
4]Wh-4lO. JWit, Wyttenb. 1795. The p^efrfier.^f AntM 
ludicrously^ though perhaps indelicately^ ral)iefli,tbe. ridi grj 
ions x>i his day 5 Ka^T€(k yap ai Kvmqt rm yMFaH^»*« •t 
/)<^90v^voi rag yonrr^^Q wyu^$pfi^cUf ci^ ^jt^qXac, ^^acA^tfatom 

Tom. X. In Epist. i. ad Goriatb. Homik xxxix. f • 377,.^ 
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tliy coitt^y^ irttd as gdlttlttg wiib fieisMdMbte, ft cttii^Trti 
sfcaftilade|jt, if placed tt mipper belttW the ttiorti "^"^^^^ 
fc6hbltrt*lble' thAgi^trate, Vould eXptesy the same 
ftWll^ati6tt thkt Cdto felt, whien the ^fR*gei3 of 
It'frdk'pettple'had traixpectedly refused him the 
^WstiA«Wp>* Female manners paWook of thi 
^Avinjg'demoMi^aition ; the veils of Laced^moh 
^iife'irt tlie highest repute; matrotis abjm*ed 
thdlf Wodesty, tiy staining th^b face*; their 
dresses were of the most expensive tissue ; jewels 
gUtteifediin their ears ; they displayed the golden 
6h)HM6nts<upon their hands or anns; embnures 
v^yte exchanged at the baths ; and they walked, 
fn shoes painted at the points, or paraded in lofty 
^axs around the public places of the city.** 
i.HiIt may here be observed by aa intelligent bJtwwS^ 
reader, that these are the general effects pro* of^the**"^ 
dtlced by the advance of civilization, when an cenuliy 
influx of national wealth enhances the declension ^t n-l*^ 



onr own 
times 



• '^ Idedqtie videre licet IspiobileiB artis tcsscrarias caltentctt 
'^hiaria', iit Catonem Porcium ob r^pulsam prsetor^ ; with tiit 
nbtt of Lindenbrogitts. p. 57d. ' 

'( ^ 'Atiifliian. MarceH. fib. xW. cap. 6. p. 29. Cbrysostom, 
^ttd tbe '6ther father^, most bitterly atra^ tht 8ex> whose 
0oeiety th^y were unable to enjoy ; while the emperor Joltan, 
and the philosopher Libanios, confirm the general featvres of 
the disglracefdl picture, it may be compared with the little 
tfact' df ktk e^ief writer, Teittdlian de onlt. Fawiiti, pp. 
264—268. rake hidr and tokwrs w>el% alwsy« eoMkmon. 
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AM TitE ii(mA«> sirVfRV tnrmnt 

mwpiviiidf puMc mdmli. Onr owh tnftea itofl n i iicwMiT 

iMJt to the foregoing ; imd the Tiees^of Miivy/jt 
will be Allowed, ^irould uttdouhledty detnttBd Afi 
correctzffti of a Roman censor. Yet dnrin^ the 
period we are describings the deteriorat«m of 
mftnkhid appeared with very fierw relievidg^feeH 
tares* it primarily arose neitfiey frod m incfeasri 
tf opulence, nor firom the prcigves^ of hinMbily : 
bat the absence of their former freedtHn' left the! 
majority without motives iof exertion i 'tdd ftottf 
the poHtioal stagnation which ensiied, orlgiMfcA 
the wot^t «f Mis. The hixmy of our counU^ 
inen, in' the present age, whieh easttioi^'b^ t^ 
deefyly lamented, has proceeded fipom eomufer-^ 
oial protfyertty, is confined lo a snatlelpfr^i^pii^ 
tionof the cOtamunity, and will be sAwa^M^ 
derated by that intellectnal knowledge %iM^^ 
rablefmm the possession of liberty. McA^eo^t^f^ 
& teformed religion professed by nearly bM, tiMi 
personally enjoyed by many, opposes! silch bai^ 
ritirs to the overflowings of profligacy, nt wet^ 
auknoWn nnder the family of C^nstantitie^ wlMdtt> 
the civil destinies of nations, thd» paitilQly <ett^ 
lightened, were afibcted by the tnttdfttid of' lah' 
atasplute sovereign. Ind^d tiie eid*teAce,MaL 
any degree, of arbitrary power, should iM'de^t*^ 
ckted as the sourte-of enormous tni^hi#^' sA^ 
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^Ughmti thti rwge o£ ihUilia»/S0cietyU £roiti Itb^ 

^nqyufeaaf AsiCt tQ fthei^miliies/bf Buijope^jftcm 

tl^Cf i^i^pdid 1 4oiBifi&tioB ' of tbe ^autocrat oC mA^ 

IpPISi to/the I in^ertinenti despotisia ^ laifdudid 

]^QQ)OVer. bis muT^undiBg tenontny w rttaii»ei]i94 

: yltri>vwi Ohriatiaitity idoile^ suchi as it w«ls>. jth«<t Usefnineis 

ifllitjift I ftwwtb . cewtwiry' pr^defved the iproviwoed liMUy'in 

tbwpg^ lyrh wb ik >sra* propftgsite^ from/ uniyefsal Jh* Jne?«i 

fPfflrwtiw- 1> 3wt ivre »uet afco i rem wk*)( (that '''''"'*''^''" 

tl)j^f fl iF^rfi ,few, ii)itwB*dittfl6 griidMi«»a ^et^yvr^n 

|b§ iwbj€i,#«cl theplebian^ilikel^osdifftVo.itffid . 

c^9CifA. amongl ourselves, wbiob toe (}ii$tly fiofEi«ib 

d^^ ttf fQItOi ««iab jfld^inmble ingvedikap^ icf. thfy 

^fffii^ , ;Qfl»i»oim«altb. . Whik^ th^ fm,ttkmm 

oif^et ^oatPitawefle :wftllojmng iD *h^ pkhw HMji 

^l^W9diIlSie .power oitize»s depended upon, [tbft 

iHif(eiii(^ \mnt^^Qr that of ^h© patron toiafbtfik 

tbfijr i<)«fc^nsibly; ditwhed tbetoselvea. . Tb«<iWq 

c^^^lf^sj^a^ oprden Mrhiah caight have mfl^e .iip^lbft 

(}^^ilQJen«yii¥r^<too pfteft -occupied with iiterf*« 

ELgigrswdiswwpat^c pr engaged about the coooenm 

)f tl^e chBWfei to pay pf oper atteptioa to tb^^rtl^Tf 

i^^t, . .Jntbegrenl; metropolitan. citii^ith^pt)p«h. 

aW|^mplpy«Jfleitbei:.ii^ (jultkvatipg.tbeio^ WT 

a nqlilftiy senAq>>,r§mwwL idjie, .d)ssati9^> 
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H6 TUS llOUJoV; EitSUIf> UfUNDB 

€mA»mBmd leidy fiK letolnrtMi Bvaa uad^ tlM 
rapuUic, tliey were jnavided fiEom dertain ^;mt 
nams^ witk com ai leduoed pBC«B» onid Clor 
diiit» in Mekiqg popularity^ pfopoaed* t|iafe iEbt 
distribution dioukl be gnftnitous.^ His pfani 
was fiiUowed ttp by Calx), -mhi^ dsrin^tb^ i 
•piracy cf Gataline, ncoomflMiided ita. i 
to tbe senate, althovgfa the eattrmons eypfflwe af 
tlie measuie waa calenkted at taaelirB h a iafaai 
nnd fifty talenla.'^ Betixt the falmaHofa^ mi 
liberty, three hundred and twenty thousand ap- 
plicants participated in this dapgerou3 JiibefyJi^. 
The first C»sar diminisbed their numban toone 
hondited and fifty or sixty tbowaod ;^ibut ciiv 
cumstances compelled his successors to increase 
their donativxs, both in extent and variety. 
A^'hen Octavius had assumed the sole adnu^; 
trajtion of affairs^ the promoeaof £g[ypb. 
Afirica tranmitted thctr harvests t6 Itely ; 
from the banks of the Nile alone, the iemnuaS 
exportation of grain is affirmed to have beeti 



^ Ijjkimr joi JiOK— nty mi wt y r y i v tt tm knw rmi^ FlatMck^ 
qmI ne in Csau . p. 167. Toil it. Tmiob. 1723. ^ 

^ Snetoniai de nU Cmmr. cap. 41. p. 21 1 wUck ««y he 
compared with his prmaat prodigaUftf. <oapw 86*-^-V» p. 13^ 
oap. 38. p. 19« DWm^ Utit. Ron. lib. di& cap. 91. yp. 
69^70. Aft iiMbpeadosoe Witt tkwltetmysdi. 
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tii^ntyliiuilicfns^of Diodli;!or>about siobkundredCMpwn 
flDd fifty tfaouBuidi <)uaitefs. Yet/tHH^.wkksa^ 
BMyMiooTBjpmoi^ but la thil^ lof ^ wh^ the capi^ 
iA fec^tiited; ^BMid dpidnle the quatntfty* arrived 
febp tU^ Africaii terrkories.'^ As accident dr 
toB&chitj migiit dday die fleets on their passage, 
Inrg^iiuigtfziiie8i¥efe<fon9[ed to avert the horrois 
bf fianipe ; and* thofugh Sev«enls augmented tht 
knilEtavy alh^wance of bread, his prudential eo6«- 
taomy thad aecuniulated <tom and oil, sufficient 
»j(. !> 'I.-. * . ' ' '1 

' <^.i^ Miijii^'t^mpare ex l^fyptourbi annua dacenties centdnk 
'<inKi>rrmbedliiiftr«batttiir; 8^t. Awtl.Vl^m/BjfiV'c^i t. 
^'{SfH'ITM^ islntefiiml} bas b^on ooQ3idereQriocd9ditA%;bii|t 
,^t,dop|i^^gppea^40on examiiution. Thea^pcnlt^eiof I,taly 
faaji been ruined in tbe civil wara^ aijid larger supplies from 
the proyinces were for a time become, necessary. A fleet ,01 
tft* Ibi^i'iWo liiindr^d Varsels was reqttii'ed ibr the importation 
mebtdoteft ! b; tkie< ^jpktM&0t i and allowing a (bnHh • fot ^on^ 
Ph9tplioi^ ilteil^ thciroyagn v^aato>.and arad«ot>«boiit fifteen 
CDi}|iaiv jn(M^ rea^be^ ,Roi|ae in saf^. Two bnadr^ •tesaom), 
^the Anmber permitted by Angnstus) of ten modii eacb^ issued 
'onr times, would consume eight millions ; and the other s^ven 
rere not too mudi to reinforce the markets, which seemed so 
ieaar)sreitfhau8|c|d.* U^sce,* in tbe aacoeediag reign, fdfliough 
tfo»s fWnwMiageiwpt the iSgyptian UuMk must bare be6n less 
rodnctive^T&ietiiMi'wa* enablai^ augment hk gratrnfeoastdis- 
filpotvody iHthoii appaMit inconveBienOB. Ltpsivs snppdses 
i^t QMlfaf-shttull be read tor dSvcnrtfai* 
r^ See Hegesippufand tiie oration of Agrippa tp the Jem^ 
i Joeephus dd>b^«'MbBCi lib. ii»<»^» I64 p. 1#B8. 
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446 THF. ftOMAK MWfSS'.IIVDBR 

CiurTiL to satisfy, for tereral yauR^^ the 

the populatioQ at Rome* 
ru imm^ Coostaotiiic, hav-in<( foumkd hit mem metro- 
ceivvdby polls, apprupriuted the Alcxaiuliiun cunvuy for 
"^^ it« gupply/' Ovens were erected in bpth the 



in Sknrer. oip*tf^ ^ 690; j*«iifci0ik !•»- 
rfeiu •epteoi anaonun n»gnoii| iU nl qw4idia»» bu^r MtUUM 
UHxiionuii rxpcndi pOMcnt^ rcli^ait : olci vero Unlam, «t per 
qujnqnenoinm non toloni orbts osibiM^ sod et totios Itaiur, 
quao ttico indigeret, safficeret . The amoant at grain here men* 
tkfDrd, wmild allow tix Ira^dred tkmsand pMVcms Hm> fotmim 
pardieia; a cottpvtatkn 00! at rfllMyertIm vd^-im •*•- 
dcnce will aapport, wbea the a^ldmi^ la of noar the dtf , asc 
included. Hrrodian. lib. iii. cap. 25. PolybiM mtatjooa what 
the ancient military pro?iuon was, at follows : Scro/ifrpvrrai 
C€ ot fuy wisOi irvpWK ArriKm fuit^rm iyo fitpii /loXtrrfl rwf : 
04 ft inrcic Kpidur fuy rrra^Uifiymc ticror /ii^vti, wvp^r h. J«a. 
The netf mnat waa met dMKlii» or perhaps, afceol •eten ffuBiV 
pecks. Puet. Lat Minor. Tom. ii. pp. 401— 2. 

fio Clavdiaade belL GiUbm. ver. 49— 65,. with the Mita ef 
BATthivs, aad lib. xiii* and xiv, of the Theodosian Code, tt 
Socrates, lib. ii. ca^ 13» p. 91, means that c^ighty thonfiaiid 
modil of corn* or eearly so, were daily distriboted at Conetcn* 
tieople, this denativo was about' eqoal to tha( i|^ Boiae^ ea^ 
what is remarkable, sncU an lAterpretation ayofs pBitt|c wft 
wilk the evidence of Victor^ and the thirteenth edict of J«b» 
tiniaa, which meetiona eight aiUion mithm (ae I iinileistmud ^ 
of grain for the enneal Alexandrian export. An artebot n^ 
may be proved &om Jerom and Rhemmna Faiuiies, 
thiee nedii a»d one third ; so that three artahs t 
tenmodii. flifipeaiaf tb e wfar e,tfaateboetftyecretEl 
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coirsTAfrrii^E the great. 449 

capitis Cor^he coiM^eifieiice of the people ; and chap vir. 
on the lioiies of every month, «ich citizen/* on ^'^^'''^ 
preaenting his ticket, recetred bread for the sup- 
port of his finnily, amounting to considerably 
more than the weight of one hundred and sixty 
pounds* Bacon, oil, and wine, were distributed 
ymA almost similar piofosion ; although for tiie 
latter article, a trifling sum was demanded, which 
perhaps lessened the excesses that might other- 
wise have ensued. The four curators of the 
gfanaries^ and the chief officer entrusted with 
die cfawge of the public cellars, were individuals ' 
of the highest distinction. Baths were also 
opened for the indulgence of the multitude, in 
the luxurious, but healthy cleanliness, so refresh* 
ii^ in a sultry climate. Those of Antoninus 
Qaracalla at Rome were furnished witii marble 



1 iitorsoDt veottTed dtStf reUef, bolk at Rmm asd Con* 
•tantfaittple, we may ocmjecCiure that €ke pepvlatfmi of eadi 
capital waft perbapa something ISke two mUfiona. 

M lipsras de magnit. Roman, p. 722. He notices the im- 
po aiti o BS which were frequently practised, and the desoriplion 
of Seneca t frvmentnm poblicam tam far, qoam peijnms, et 
dMliii aecipiant, et sine discriaiioa nonim qnlsqnia cins aat 
We may velbr toMarcdBnaa fi»r the fl»ondsef the metnipolitan 
psfmlaoe ^ 'fait time. pp. 33^-34 : and lib. zxviii. ci^p. 4. 
f^ 191—683. IHmpera became exoeediagly nvmerooa, and 
wmm wonM ti¥m escmcafe or maim t he m ae l f o , or their efail^ 
daeii, to etisiie cempttfaion. Chrysest: Tgaa. x. p« 187. 

G O 
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480 T«E {ROMA^K £«raiii«r CF^nkcm 

0RAryif.4ieati for biKte^n hmidred petMBfe/aad'thefcfurf 
Diocletian ppedented na:csamiada^amSr iImb 
6pilendid thin tbe former^ £bi im> tess tlnn tlitt 
theueasd;^ The poorest mendioai} V '(or. % :final 
Ofippet ctin, iad die »^cBxittige.of»a«lil»knB 
abkitiobv amidfit magfrnfidnite^ ^fainh) monaBii 
might admire; -m • t > ^< • « 

The fthowi III addition* to: the neeesaaraes of life» tbar* 
cn» ^^^' ptrial vefrenne supfdied a needy; poblic, yA 
amusiag speotacles^ MBsd fhe^pleanoreeiiif thi 
circus. That, at Rome^ would contain with ease 
four hundred thousand spectators, before whom 
horse races were exhibited^ with other gamai 
wid sheits, in :}«irhich both the higher and^kmr 
ranks occasionally assisted. Tfabse, who m 
knew the name, the pedigree; the dountry, and 
the whole history of the horses Which they ma- 
ns^ed on the course ; and while they but littk 
regi^fded the ^plaiiddea of the oomraondty^ ikiT 
frequently tast their eyes^ *pon the emperor, if 
he were present, to receive his approval oT their 
performance,^ The hippodxomos ^t Constanti- 

» LipihtiiAiit' RoAw Dwporip. Kb. iii. p. 396. Q90. Fthe 
Rom. 510<trMotlllMCQiK T#nw iii 4S>« i, oi|p. 49 trfM^ 
ifae-fi^ firet cbaphirtf i alio EcUi^. OXjnfML p. J53L ^ 

¥ BeBidet Abe Awqueot ftUwiovsia Piryiostom^.fie fikri* 
in tke flaoiod pait ^ Ihe MrA^nOm^ bj.tUkv^mxmr^ 
liM laborioHBlf i oqllWllA » moj PMMit jH^cfi<i*qPI» ^ 
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eOBrSTA^NTIlTE THE GREAT. 4fH 

iiojdd'Wtena^Mible eteotkm, adorned with dho^Af^vii. 

-obdJsk/ .serehii fij^raiiids; and seved beantiliil 

i«HdAtiniBi^^^Tl»rc]iairioteeiB vme distinguislted 

ItijrnibhciT Veapeetiire colouits; and such, was the 

^egeiketaiT: of the tmfes in a subsequeiit cehtupry^ 

rthat.thercohteiitiQns of tsiro parties in the irete 

shook the empire to its centre. Mone or lesa 4f 

4diese anuisemeBEts engaged the* popalace of! all 

ibB/prihoipal cities i; and a fading crown.ofkniMl 

•or of <oliTe PMrarded the efforts of the conqiioi oorif' 

: I'fi ' .'. ' . . . li 

charioteer^ : also Jortin^ JastuB Lipsius^ and others. The 

chariots generally, of the fourth and fifth centuries, Wfer^prd- 

'fH^mAy spl^ndiif ; -and those, in irhich thi emfieror appeared, 

tef oblib OttOteAtf; ttuftb ^Ateeded tfae eqtfSpage of any maiBfti 

jM|9BtAt#. We^liaye us acooiiD^of the magiifieeiice^f ^tcadi^, 

^p^goldc;n ca^-ri^e Uazim: with jew^Jfi, his snowy mules with 

their gorgeous harness and costly caparisons, the nobles and 

attendants covered witli embroidery, his gukrds in luinirioifs 

-iiMtMi^d'iijflJtiiug'^ hoVs^back the gHt bbsM of'«Ur 

baMerij Kkeeyes, tkeir flamiiig but unwarKte l«lffiQS;j«d 

tthenriiypMsi inpfms/M ^iO^ PJ^P** ^^m ^ O^^ysostom. 

^tfVfif w. ^offfir d^^Pprt C^. CBf. 6 : as tak^ji^ in coiine<^ 

tion with Tom. i. p. 17} Tom. iv. p. 447 j or many more 

similar passages. 

M C 

—127. 

sec* 4. 

» C 

others, 
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«Aa THE '.mVUMf; tM*\VU4 HMOUt 

SMumlEfae itymtfic iganw* were tmiiitMm^imflk 

bAw hiBfrobslM* of thiiirt]r.<U|Vtol»rwo0PidpHHMl 

whttiwifiMiy <«Qld MtQMhiv of#wiiri>»dflitfwft» 
oriiohmy. If •• dbiiiy!a yp g|« q i t lw>:^«M.«4 

cdtudhgwualy.) Ml he gen^nUyrpoii^liniMita^ 
^w^ mho wwpft mm ai rfwl , « » vhoBLfBTHftiqii #§ 
4hcMr ^4riiiini4iv The wn»t)eni-.wtnft,l|ilQ9fil^ 
iMJte4 a idiigMRwful ckrcKWHtnnrft •■ wj|ai^„p^r 
ulndfid. Hkmuw^ eaofft Uwnei.of.no>rqm tt <tii» » 
fitomlth*g7«aiwi*iQ#xcn}iMaof4«tiqH^ .4#l^ 
f«t'«o iiAoMe WM'tlw iatcMst;«a»ite4> M-A^ 
ptoplere rtfifd intbariplaces, on •osHllOQafr 
tkmi,, bem 4kA rifticig to the aettnigi^j^PM JJNl^ 
tiey.iaigh^ aac^rtmn the fiito fifia taymiiliF 
colnpetilM.'^' '.■ •.., j i^iinsiTi 

The4r«M< Bctide* (te iiMMJiiift)y,«lthfHigtol?M)9NM 
eithibifioai 4if i« Bmphith««lr«> :thoMWi Jfj^ist^ 
ware rapdeBeotodiM.Ihe irttge, mayifittitKjiJKLP 

"'m Amm. Miuceil. Tib. xiv. cap. 6. pV^4.'wi'tii'^^^itk2Sn. 
tioM of dM comokentaton. 8oiK(!iiie»the ai/lUyMtf^f^kl 
not diaperae for fonr-and-twenty honre, oonUnniiif all nigbt i> 
Hedrau. Uh. KXTiif. cap. 4. f. 583. Ui^ Ukyir. ]^^p>. «8. 
Chrjrat. Tooh i. p. 521 : p. 042 : ppi, 7M— 800;, TpVif^J)- 
p. 374 : p. 426 : 'Coo). iii. p. &9 : pp. -lOS^f, ;^.^.^fn. 
«ii.<p.,l7«. • . , >..■..,•..->■ 
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kitt>i|^gf>«i]^ii«$<il)cl»ttll(Attio ||«ilUibiMa»<ba9iid 

^^(ti4Mn^i«> pH^ilitpttll}; MuJted utidiir«aydiofa> 

"iHntte^'Hr'HiMid >ald«^' three' thMMond' dadoiiig 
IMb," tiM' i>Attiilei'4iiiwb«r- «f»«iii90n[;^ «dtbn<iiife 

«i861d€efBiBn4ceis.>>'']4tiC«^t)ttaritiMiple/iayy^ 
l^iv6tfeiSia^llk9;ih6'#opi^n)oicte ^mA chiefly 

greatest possible extent, they wodldidMeepdtor 

4ei4isuAie' liheifiiteibM' pt- the< Hi^bectr.siltUuaei; 
«Ilhb«|^J^ie> diglMtttt iitatteiitiAo ) <ifi( jtfae>ieye 
w^ujki J^a^rebp^n ajpcoin{>aiue4 with.jminedj|i^te 
ijjI^OfjQiiftH,*" iStome, in. this perilous aiiiatjj^jfl, 

at It' ' li, *'. !•/<.■ *..■ , , ^ ' , i,,.t 

"''^ Aittid^. litocdL pp. dl--d2, &8 com|Nif«4 #iib lib. n^M. 
iiaiy.'4} p.'aSJ. Cfcrywrtom. T€fii. vi. pp* 27^-^?8 r T^. 
*<WJp.>^. iSe£rstk:li5iir. Mp.a8ipp. %4-^. * i 
w Chrysoetom. Tom. ii. p. 197 : p. 549 2 Tom. vi. p,il 14 : 
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484 THE ROMAir. EUPliRC/ VNClKlt 

d^AprtLWould'toBs iiak^«wonbi*isiAii the atr/Si&oiAi 
''^^''^ ihWi, in fallmgi 'by thie handle; Otiierfe widt 
place a pole vpon their forehead^ bahttcaisi 
exactly without applying' band oc foot, whUetm 
^hildr^n on its smpmit were appatFently figMig* 
Jest^s^ and conjurers bad also moob mcoang^ 
opient These, and siaular trsBesy .emea tin 
wc^less taste of the times; which wafi utto^ 
unredeemed by any brilliancy of wiw <i ti» 
effusions of intellectual power* 
Omens, Sbould it appear beneath the dignity of hiitfliT 
AD^div I*.' to record such absurdities, we may remade lint 
**^^^"' they were not confined to the obacare^ « ib 
Uninformed ; but, prevauling thrapg^ut theopt 
tals of the empire, and eniertaitiing the bigitat 
&$ well as the lowest classes of sooi^^ thqf 
became in their 4egree the features»of the ^b 
which fost^ed them. The same may be ssidai 
to the omeQs, auguries, and dirinations aofft' 
4«l6nt in Syria. A ch^ was named on itsbolb 

Tom. vii. p. 266 : Tom. adi. pp. 162—3. Nets were foraerfj 
bung under tbem^ to prevent these accidents, wbi(A oflQicme 
might have been so fittaL Fiinambiitts poet pnerftn ia^ 
cokitras sabjici jossit : nnde hodieque rete prsetenditar. C^ 
tolinos de Marc. Antonim. Philos. cap. i2.^^p. 397^^9, 
with the notes of Grater, Salmasins, and Casaubon. . Biit mA 
humane precautions soon appear to have been JKilMluii*^ 
Lions and bears used to be tamed/ and led ^Umt xtmtM^ 
or even kept in houses, at Antioch : Chryst. t^nn. It. p-'^W* 
Tom. vii. p. 603 : Tom. ix. pp. 232—3 : Torn. id. pp. 12M 
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TnXK(ft!fAlfmi£lTa£7/O0iEAT. i§§ 

MiMUii^viintagts iff Jongevity, : by meansi ''^^^^^ 
#faieh >w«i€f ai ividkmloiisv' asrtfaey pfeoved pregi 
nmtt ^^dftfa.difiapfdi&tB^eiil. B«t reitemted ex-- 
{imiMci^ xtesi in I'vabu .Lamps were lighted on 
the 'OMaaiDB.;^! the ^fiirdbead, of the infaBt was 
diilMmKtdi mtketle mndif wlucb settled at the» bofrr 
tbitf ^f tln/batU ;^ the^name of a m&t v^av^ 
tati upon its hand ;r arid, scarlet threadu, \lFit&> a 
sistrmn, or rattles, ^v«iie'iiiimedmt€ily.proeu?ed% 
'Fhmer* aaysteriel^ of thenninieffy Itad a magflcal 
hrtlenit^'tb6yrw6msappo8ed>»tlieit^ ' . 7 ;^ 

oUtlea afc(A9it]ocbrt6'^9^ttd>off theeff^ta/ of an '^^ 
eidLnyci^and to pDateotthebaf 0r|[irl>friQm m^f 
6r jealbusy .^ Follies of a sknilar kind extended 
froih t^e cradle to the grave^ through 'all th^ 
chpcunistanoeB of life. To offer the le^i^ shc^ 
baft>Da^the rigfat'Cttei or to step forward witti t)v9 
leArfoet-'first^ Was^coiundefed a portentcmaacci^ 
d«ntV ff *life rigikt eye ttirtied downwards, thw 
tears were certainly predicted ; and the braying 
6||aja V^ the crowing of a cock, or the ineezing. 
of a x»an,^ carried terror into the disordered 

yP^ Oiryeo^oin./ 

OMrinaifMifinoed 
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4Si^ TinknQMJMTEjsniacixVimirm 



Rwniifaeowae^ytaii ikattt;*heiiOTkBlL»oMcllini 
nftthefeiiiitedlMHi a£feivaiigelkal4Hit|ipiesl«^ 
»<iia|p^^rkid| at ladiit to^kbtt irf^stMD iMl^' 
lucreu^ »9 BW^aa>igMi'aoceiij)Kt«UKdiiiiitbsrM^ 
'^''^' M<]8i4lifimul<it«ca(tert>fwMti^^ 

rnhbers, ^iliid ftm|F*iiLittd itfiMrime>i#afcspi6i^ 



viwii9<invt»i»«siiK^|lecldt^ /il^ 

u^ore especially ^f the mouth incliiied to the ktt hiora, orit ^ 
niit;i>&<^ ne^ a (^uA&'^^^iid;^ w^* Very ijil^l^^ 

^ ItoJMiiu Jiid^ltlW^MtlhiM^liiR^iiiiJiift IriM iK^itNrfWf 

paUenU sneeze, as such • c^fpip^tfi^ ^{Qfrr^)^ ji^fHf^ 

^ Both as reffardiDff ^ men and animals, oomnare Hom. Q|M* 

'1(1* :<>M lib. XVII. ver. 542. Herod. Erat cap. 107. Aenophoa. £190^ 

"" tVfnft.^k crfp?!i.'B^v p. k'fea(ff.*itthi*.^TM^ 

IdyL vii. ver. 96. CatoU. de Acm. et Septin. Cam. 42. itf 
WjiBiogatL'.VIil. ii. Saqg. S.vaf. Sdt.' flEM'^Mrtc (iSit' ft. 
xxviii. cap. 4-'*€^pp»«»* i »i a HieAo^D^ tA» arif >«« 
MeezM»> evMmed* Zif d»4Mi 2f»^)tvMi^ nd .<ii>la|witnyf^ 
tbievrtom. «1i4 toi»wrtcMsm^ <Ui^ ^^Mkm^s ^ti^H 
Moip^p and (fiU JaMf io*Ei^glfcndi4Aey^<ifted«Mffi'4W4liP 
yoH, in some»O0Mtryfta|i9;' „ < * ■> -. 1. - 1 ( ^ > 
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i ^ ap ij l My V BefoteiTtiia'^iiaiuctiap^ 
tfab ft«fi«f Untribnnab; «the ji«%e appeared^ iroib 
WhaMb«piwail| after whidi, smae mperficial exil^ 
onott^d genmUy* dused in paasiii^ seniiBoa 
iipM>tlie pnntoum. Ih the east, if il pravedua 
ciifblai' citta^ tfaey led ike. ?ictim throiig|i]the 

lBHkit*'p^ey'Witk a rope kn his manth^i to .< ^ i 

hamadialir -eaeballanp* Siadi mwfiil exhititioM 
^ve tfraqMn*,' and)*dM sMe.of the prariilen 
eBHfeMpd'.lheffsrowth of (ibi^tdty. At 4XKtBm 
wtivilattj^awaaa^fiigknMf /liil9Q» jwaa^ yyi iag i iif) 
iateliAichM^velQa» jinight ovtimpiridbi^aalB 
of armed soldiers for their protection. From the 
necesi^ty of the case^ these were so increased, 
^ba^jpatjffjjle^ yej% met at every mUe ; and .yvfejj^ 
4haH4>piaD ; cawi^y.was^ i\m» iplagiml w^th )KK^ 
iii«tr;i0Wii itke 8«ii«rbil<of x^i«ie0'seteied MWtely 
«««H? flWW tl«!ft^ incririlions * ' = ^" ''*«! 

r 'Kpr'were 'ffie ^enes of domestic life more m- Marriages 
Yi^4n9|thf^ tliose jMre ba^e reviewed. IM^ffii)^ noi 

irf^i tOtysMltap Jbm^i. p» 470 : (k 477 : fk 7d»irVfaLtX. 
^»6jik »3fci iMjiaigteAo siledct <ll fl#m|*iiato. 4 .tfjc/ 
S m4' ClM9Miitiite.tad SUgiiiiMi. Tom. L o^i. 6. f «* UA^^Ai 

Die sol^ o^wnkm%4omMi 

pp. 180—181. Tlie distances 
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»dftcdncy,^ which toetefeen -acK^d iuyin i Hd tbeir 
oelebfation. : FQtienda were . toriductexi; with % 
dosCliy pavftdey proportionate to- the rajdi d£ the 
de^^laMd,ortheTiffity ofsuFvJrrors. Tbeoovpe 
of ftti op^lait person/ om bting wrapt m siikar 
fine Imen, was conveyed upon a^gdded bier to lb 
cemetery without the €tty« Yet a misefai^MBi 
custom of burying in churches, was' introdmi 
by CODstantkie; imitated by the priAe vf-eocb* 
diastics>^ and followed up by the 4Mpei«titioa^ 
tiie laity. ' The Bovie example-peepairM ti» «tf 
ft)r obsequieS) wbick lattaifted tothtt fMkd 
extk^Vagiittce> uhhnowxK aft a move pimuliia 

«8 Chrysostom, Tom. iii. pp. 193—7: Tom. x. p. 105. 
Tom. xi. p. 4 18. There were few such Dnptial tongd, as that 
of Gregoi^ to Ensebios : VFa/iftnv. Bpist. 171. 1\ftn. I pf 
877^—8. No wvtttftar goodiiMOi prAfemid twllfciii; . 

^ Eueb. do vit. Const lib* iv. cap. 69 — 70. pp. 66&-1 
SosoB^n oonfirma thisj andobaerresj^wt toaba veve oagaimrN 
on eadi side for other chrbtiaD emperors, and £sr bM^pac Mi 
words are remarkable : ov fu|v aXXa cat^ncrarovoi ^^jratfiir 

T^ctf u^ic roirotc itae ra irpcktra «x<"'^*K« ^« ^ cap« 34. p^S^? 
w4iioh' may be oompared wiUi Gbrj-aoitoaBL Tea*- b. ^ 38: 
p. 55h To snob a. heisbt bad nnsorqrtandnotfofis ellbs 
saeerdolaloffiee attnined. Bar fnoeiBls geaersttf^aaftCbiyiii- 
Tom. ii. p. 215 : Tom« vi. p« 306 : lYnn. ^.p.711 !: Dm;s. 
p/l08^t Toaiixup;219i IVnn. tii.p.4i: flngoK*] 
Tm* i. Oral, ir** ad?* JaUaM p. l>Mb 
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fMRodki Tbe niHEBMaw.pndea^itei wwoompoeed oAnr^yw 
tf' tbe imndsi^^ sorvaato^ and even th« hovtea ^^^^ 
of tiiedepajFtecl) thel6n»6r dotlied in safaleioe 
aBokek)|]\, aad 8oinetmie6 -witii ashes op thm 
hea/dib Female iteoumerS) who wei e hired fot 
die^ikicaaitiD, tossed their nahed amiB^ tore their 
hair or their ihcafl^ cdebialed the memory of ^o 
deadv« facwfiailad tl>e die$^ti»g o£ his fwoiky. 
'iapem^ taqteras, tectfae% and crosses, beAune 
afti ^ssentirt part of the solemnity.^ At the 
funfiml o£a4saeon of a-prcsbyter, of a monk oc 
a^lmhop/.the nwfahers. a£- their society, or. the 
4teiigyi«^ tlidr dioNsa^ atite^ded yfiA tmxM and 
iMteatetpoMiy mad vdienLtheiiidiindttaitiJwd b^m 
fiunpus for his pi^y, his austerities, or his mira- 
q\^, tW pi'ofane aj^theosis of paganism wa^ 
G^j^ in thei dOTout aawveratioM proclaiw^d 
by someinhabititttOfanKHiastery.^ ^ 

. » Bui^iiM de- Tit GoBBt. lib. iv. eap. 66. Sereral mag^ 
iiiiiceiit fnneraltf wbich the author witnetted during hia resir* 
deuce at Rome^ particularly those of an Italiaa prince atid a 
eerdina), were r^narkaMe illiis4ratieM of the above deaenplioa 
M^given by tlie iropefkl biographer. Tbe ffrieodor of obrUtias 
fnnends is waU described froni tbe fooctli eeatvry downwaida^ 
by Joan.. Nieokos de loot. ClmstiaDor. eap. J 2— 16. pp« 84 — 
\H, aeeooipared.wilh cap. M. sec. 12^'-*a3. pp^ 14i-r-»147 f 
aadtoai^. 2& pp^ 204-**dI0. 

<«t.fiid|He. «efer. Ipist. ad AneeL pp. 489-'i«84» So^nUsa*, 
lib. iv. cap. 23 ] as illostniCed by Dion. Hafiaunu Rnik. Anlkp 
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«•"*""' even 'hv iiit«lte«rtiUtt»'»ym,.ii«*>'iAt«Wfc6(W«^ 

lJiidtlaitiif»lbferiO}dei«'«rkili dge,iIt>f-^MMUiiMM 
Jul|u»l'irMcWi;*dfAtribi«^;>b0ifthit«f/^<l(!ii)< 

tte«P(ifAtetpteCn^tt»At^tefleM8]'by*<ftft ' < a^ 
puidmiDtfdiBdic^eil^bf ^iiheiiue',' >tlMf<rli«^^ifiMl 

ityHn^^ bf Ltogtts; Xeiio{)fa<5b ^h^iAis;'(Dltt- 

„, !.♦. ■;:»■'."'• ! ■ r- ••'•^■•H Itni!-':- 

lib, ii.jp.^?4: Jinufl. lib.l cap. 46.p, 4I'| Sa^^jifji^ 
Joi. Ctesftr. otp- B8. P> 4&>. Seneiat in mort. C|nd. OMr.ad 
d9<«tii. PP-' 7(S— ^'ISS, with ibe notes of ^sberiudVlie'Atfci 
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tMtiq4;t,COiQpU«l>.fT9m*(tiKi/.^IW|lw^.i^<ilCi»i>tAl^ 

^t^^:^^,,m^,itme^ oCXiiaif!Nf(4/P<»pbgragE«j«r 

tfid^M^tpt^j;^ .works^. %i#jl.Md Bl m te fn y ^ 

cardinal BessaricHi, in a church near Otranto in 
tUaHMU:'^ F^stiis Aviemis' trahshiied Ihe^ fsjbfes 

nomena of Aratus, and the decades of ^^MiuiPto 
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M dr9liDM8dt)iirreidie^ WMfiiijbi^ 

imstaiuie>i4)Ctitiiett/iUBiDg'>ihfaatiy;(tfite 

M&mKfrnop, ^jnmsiBAtsn')tmA^ olf> tlwr^»ft)fing ^»wi 

ffioi^M:i|0ie?qdaivithe»iiei]iltiirablfc 

tHeWtbawttlfenff l> r/i'r)n -no// /iilt ,^ »inokio 



vrjtf «*« 
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464 THE ROMAir EMPIRE UNDER 

c«APVfff. perfectioii of Hesiod ^isd Homer, it kimpofiabk 
to trace ; but a date must have existed, vbea 
with the single exception of the hebrew, it sv- 
passed every other in excellences and demed 
from the rhapsodies of the Iliad, a glory, whkk 
poetry has imparted to none beside. From &e 
gemuft of Greece, the beautiful brilliancy of tk 
Augustan age was undoubtedly borrowed; bot 
botby before the commencement of the fouitk 
century, remained beyond all imitation, 
^t^^ The use of written diaracters pn^ressirely 
^i«Ni travelled from Chaldea to PhoMiicia, thence aloBi 
tHe coast of the Mediterranean to Egypt, Crete, 
«^d Ionia, until with the various migratioDs d 
coUmies, they wei^ ,^/W- -/^/>;.^ the ?eh 
ponnesus.Bpir-^^i'^^^ ^^ ^^ P^bability 
the Brst inkmt>i^^ of Latium were from the 
erib^s of JEiratifiy whose alphabet evinced an 
affinity with the Ionic, which had been adopted 
by every country, from the Eridanus to the 
Euphrates. When the lights of antiquity be- 
^^ame obscured, the visible symbc^ perpetui^Dg 
their productions alone experienced improve- 
ment. The rude shapes of the Pelasgian lettere 
were moulded into more graceful forms ; and 
if the gospel of St Mark, at Venice,* or the 



um/i 
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Afciwiifiiiiiri mqmiafxfi{>1Ut QmsiOli^SiiSikS^ 

ihadn cfirippia :beM psdiitoed^i h< X^hiafltQ)lMMft 

Witteap^rvffiiiiikdijtoubdt icodtempairiAdo^ 

ltat<^edialb\tio9i4heaiite(l)e^j|^Qi^ 

cumstaiuf e>i4)Ct ithetti* UsiDg' >ihMAj^ 

fUbtenoQQiq^ ^4tem0taiits^'>flBdf/ olf) t}wir^»jf|ing ^»^i 

imffioi^Mtoieiqdain.liheiieniltHBab^^ 

■y;lilitlii(l(n<| llr ril /li:jl tmi; ,^uiic|H ,>,Ui'i(\aiH] 
4*f •ftcHNW*»vX)WIW)lftfeiW> WMWffMf fltivfiHW G^flff. 



M v^rj^*** 




• Pjrolejom. Ami. Tfestam. Nov.iol. 1707. 01^143—145. 
^ Some of thes^ inscnptions 'are not unintereiBtmg. Tne 

«4b We iiifMitll^dMsiQiiit^ilAtloa/^' ft«trii«(ec>p>mflin tP 
Ac velnti fbnnosm rosa est cam tempore prodit 

[,„ .,,Ai«pqJ9(j*<^.JW«ve.de^ ,. ,,, ^ , 

H H 
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466 THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER 

Crap VII. The decline of the latin tongue from the ex* 
The de. cellence of yirgil or Cicero proceeded thnngk 
the latin Several centuries, from one degree to another of 
**"*"* corruption ; until by the operation of variw 
causes, it was again repolished and softened isto 
the modem Italian. Ausonius and Claudian, 
during the fourth century, endeavoured to reed 
the Roman muses ; but their attempts, althoogk 
a few of them are brilliant, were entirely inefr 
cient for the purpose. The style of Sulpicius 
Severus, a presbyter of Aquitain, who has been 
denominated the christian Sallust, may indeed 
excite our surprise by its purity, when the days, 
in which he lived, are remembered. But lan- 
guages, as well as morals,^^ sunk rs^idly ft«D 
their former standard ; and the deterioraticmtf 
the latter was perceptible in the misery it pro- 
duced. The variations of the former, althougk 
equally certain, will be always less observable, 



Sic tn csepisti primo formossa Anna videri 
Tempore sed snbito desinit esse mea. 

Hoc stabilis tans eheu quo possnm mnnere parvo 
Prosequar atque opto sit tibi terra levis. 

^ Seneca has made some sensible remarks on the coniiexi* 
of these, in hb Epist. 114. p. 648. Plant. Edit 1614; fd 
the general style of this philosopher may be adduced to poafirt 
his own observations. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 467 

as they are infinitely less important; and per- Chap vii. 
haps we may borrow, without impropriety, a 
poetical illustration,^' in comparing them to the 
silent renewal and decay of the changeful foliage 
of the forest. 



^ Ut sihrae foliis pronos mutantur in annos^ 
Prima cadnnt : ita verbomm vetns intent astas^ 
Et jnvennm ritn florent modo nata vigentqiM. 

Horat Art Poet. 59—62. 



Prteled by J. Ckileoct, M, Wtee Strtct, Mstoi. 
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